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MORTALITY AND MORBIDITY EX- 
PERIENCE OF THE LEIPZIG 
COMMUNAL SICK FUND, 
1887-1905. 


By Frepertck L. HorrMan. 


Sickness insurance on a scientific basis can 
hardly be said to have been developed in the 
United States, and, as the investigation of the 
United States Department of Labor has clearly 
demonstrated, most of the sick benefit funds 
of national and local labor organizations rest 
upon insecure financial and mathematical 
foundations. There has been no extended and 
qualified inquiry into the subject in America, 
corresponding to the highly scientific valuation 
of Friendly Societies by English actuaries, 
pagticularly the Manchester Unity; but even 
these fail in the essential particular that in- 
sufficient attention has been given to the details 
of occupation, age, sex and the cause of sick- 
ness and death. In fact, the English investiga- 
tions have almost exclusively dealt with males 
insured in Friendly Societies and not with the 
general industrial population, so that it may be 
stated as a fact that the true rate of sickness 
and death among men and women employed 
in industry in English-speaking countries is at 
present more or less a matter of conjecture. 
For Germany, Austria and a number of other 
continental nations, through the experience of 
government sickness institutions, a mass of 
valuable information has gradually been 
brought together, but no really comprehensive 
and conclusive analysis of the data has been 
undertaken, chiefly because of the fact that 
many of the essentials—the age, the duration 
of sickness, the occupation or the cause of sick- 
1ess, disability or death—were wanting. Fore- 
most among the German government sickness 
insurance institutions for which all the ele- 
ments for a complete statistical inquiry are 
extant is the Leipzig Communal Sick Fund, 
which combines a large number of large and 
small sick clubs, and which in 1909 had an 


aggregate membership of 172,617 persons. This 
fund is by far the most important institution 
of its kind in the world, and it should be a 
matter of great interest to the whole world of 
insurance and statistics that through the co- 
operation of the Imperial Statistical Office and 
the Imperial Board of Health the complete 
sickness and mortality experience of the fund 
has been tabulated, arranged, analyzed and 
finally printed and published in four large vol- 
umes, as a strictly scientific contribution to the 
science of life contingencies. The fund in- 
cludes in its membership, for reasons which 
cannot be dealt with here, both compulsory 
and voluntary members, and the total experi- 
ence reported upon consists of 996,445 males 
and 288,131 females exposed to risk of sick- 
ness or death one year. Of the total member- 
ship, 1,212,256 persons were compulsory mem- 
bers and 72,320 voluntary members, or, respec- 
tively, 94.37 and 5.63 per cent. 
the whole industrial population of Leipzig and 
vicinity is included in the inquiry, exclusive, 
however, of persons employed on railways and 
in river navigation. The whole investigation 
was carried on by the Imperial Statistical 
Office, aided materially by the executive direc- 
tor of the fund, Herr Uhlmann, and his two 
confidential medical assistants, Drs. Wasser- 
zieher and Heinze. The expense of the in- 
vestigation, of approximately 325,000 marks 
($77,350), was met by a special appropriation 
of this amount by the Imperial Parliament 
under date of March 23, 1903. The final work 
was issued and distributed during the early 
part of Igro. 

The results are presented in four large vol- 
umes in almost minute detail by age, sex and 
occupation, according to cause of death, with 
special consideration of industrial accidents 
and the duration of sickness, as affected by 
voluntary or compulsory membership. While 
the period of time for which compensation in 
sickness is paid is thirty-four weeks, against 
twenty-six weeks, as required by the Imperial 
law, a full account is rendered of the whole 


Practically - 


duration of sickness, exclusive of sickness not 
causing incapacity for work. 

To present the essential facts of so vast an 
experience within the necessary limitations of 
a discussion of this kind is obviously impos- 
sible. The membership reported upon included 
all representative city trades and occupations, 
but no mines, smelters or extensive textile in- 
dustries, potteries, glassworks, etc., nor rail- 
way labor and navigation, so that strictly un- 
healthy and strictly dangerous trades are only 
included to a very limited extent. In 1909, for 
illustration, of the total membership 13.5 per 
cent were employed in building trades; 21.2 
per cent in trade and commerce, including 
clerks, bookkeepers, etc.; 11.7 per cent in mis- 
cellaneous manufacturing industries; 5.2 per 
cent in textile industries, including bleacheries 
and dye works; 11.4 per cent in printing and 
the graphic arts, etc. These facts necessarily 
must be taken into consideration, and they 
should have weight in determining the useful- 
ness of the results for comparative and prac- 
tical purposes. 

The office methods of the statistical inquiry, 
the occupation and disease classification, and 
the formulas for adjustment of data, etc., are 
probably the most advanced of their kind and 
above actuarial criticism. They cannot be 
dealt with here, but it is only proper to em- 
phasize the skill employed in giving to the 
result of the investigation the most authorita- 
tive sanction of statistical and actuarial science. 

The final presentation of the data includes 
323 specific causes of death and 108 occupa- 
tions among males and 79 among females. 
The results throughout distinguish sex and 
age and whether the membership was volun- 
tary or compulsory. 

The general distribution of the membership 
exposed to risk one year was as follows: 


rae: Males. Females. Total. 
Compulsory membership. 952,674 259, 582| 1,212,256 
Voluntary membership. . 28,549) 72,320 

Vettes nig trce, 445, 288,131] 1,284,576 
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It is evident that the compulsory member- 
ship by far exceeds in numerical importance 
the voluntary membership, constituting 94.4 per 
cent of the whole, but it will presently be 
shown that financially the voluntary member- 
ship represents a serious menace to the fund in 
the unquestionable tendency to adverse selec- 
tion, imposition and possible fraud, upon the 
revenue of the institution. In part this is made 
evident by the age distribution of the voluntary 
the compulsory male 
per cent were of age 


members, for 
membership only 43.2 
thirty and over, against 83.9 per cent for the 
voluntary membership, and while only 2.1 pe- 
cent of the compulsory membership were sixty 
12.1 per cent of the 


among 


years of age and 
voluntary membership were of an age when 
the sickness death rates are decidedly 
above the general average for all ages. 

Among the total membership of both classes 
there occurred 538,808 cases of sick- 
The 
number of cases of sickness among males was 
411,179 and among females 127,629. Among 
the compulsory membership the percentage of 


over, 


and 


and sexes, 
ness during the period under observation. 


sickness cases was 39.6 among males and 41.8 
against 78.5 per cent among 
the males of the voluntary membership and 
66.9 per cent among the females. In other 
words, there was a decided excess in the per- 
centage of cases of sickness among the volun- 
tary membership, and in the voluntary group 
the percentage of sickness cases was invariably 
higher among The following table 
will the percentage of cases 
among the compulsory and voluntary mem- 
five-year periods of life and ac- 
cording to sex. The table brings out the im- 
that the ratio of sickness in- 
creases with age, and that throughout the vol- 
untary membership experienced a much higher 
case of percentage of sickness at every period 
of life than the compulsory membership at cor- 
responding ages: 


among females, 


women. 
show sickness 
bership by 


portant facts 


EXPERIENCE OF THE LEIPZIG COMMUNAL SICK 
FUND 1887-1905. 
COMPARATIVE PERCENTAGES OF CASES OF SICKNESS AMONG 
THE COMPULSORY AND VOLUNTARY MEMBERSHIP, 
ACCORDING TO SEX AND AGE, 


| MALEs. FEMALES. 
Aaws: 1. — = 

| 

Comp. Vol. | Comp. Vol. 

15-19 | 37.3 “100.9 35.4 67.8 
20-24 35.5 138.8 40.4 67.5 
35-29 35.5 78.3 46.3 65.0 
30-34 38.5 67 .3 50.6 70.3 
35-39 40.8 68.5 51.9 67.8 
40-44 | 44.2 71.6 51.8 67.1 
45-49 | 47.2 77.3 51.7 59.5 
50-54 | 50.8 82.5 51.8 61.6 
55-59 | 53.8 84.1 46.8 66.6 
60-64 59.9 86.8 49.4 75.7 
65-69 | 69.0 88.9 57.4 80.8 
70-74 | 77.6 88.6 61.3 78.9 
75 | 83.1 90.9 63.6 81.8 

| a = = a 
Total. 39.6 78.5 41.8 66.9 


Among the entire membership there occurred 
12,767,525 days of sickness, or 9,396,657 among 
males and 3,370,868 among females. In the 
compulsory group of membership there oc- 
curred among every hundred males 855 days of 
sickness (or 8.6 days per person), and among 
1030 days (or 10.3 days per person). 


females 
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In the voluntary membership there occurred 
among every hundred males 2860 days of sick- 
ness (or 28.6 days per person), and among 
females 2439 days (or 24.4 days per person). 
The number of days’ sickness per 100 persons 
per annum by five-year periods of life in either 
group according to sex is set forth in the fol- 
lowing table: 

COMPU aes ME MBERSHIP LEIPZIG COMMUNAL 

SICK FUND 1887-1905. 


Days OF SICKNESS PER 100 MEMBERS PER ANNUM. 











Males Females. 
Ac ES a = | 
C omp. Vol. Comp. Vol 

15-19 617 2,837 | 5 2,375 
20-24 657 4,233 | 955 2,389 
25-29 708 2,353 | 1,205 2,367 
30-34 814 2,115 1,395 2,627 
35-39 941 } 2,294 1,465 2,453 
40-44 1,088 2,498 | 1,453 2,323 
45-49 1,243 2,893 | 1,496 2,027 
50-54 1,456 3,142 1,490 2,334 
55-59 1,705 3,642 | 1,486 2,668 
60-64 2,069 4,149 1,632 3,155 
65-69 2:760 4.358 | 2:372 3,153 
70-74 3,456 4,517 2,531 3,595 

75 4,043 4,560 | 2,512 4,575 


During the whole period under considera- 
tion and among both classes there occurred 
10,544 deaths, or 8714 deaths of males and 1831 
deaths of females. The death rate in the com- 
pulsory membership was 7.7 per 1000 for males 
and 5.3 for females, against 32.2 for males in 
the voluntary branch and 15.8 for females. 
That these important differences in the mor- 
tality and morbidity rates of the compulsory 
membership are not primarily the result of a 
more favorable age distribution, is brought out 
by the following table of comparison of the 
mortality of both classes, according to age and 
with distinction of sex: 

(The fluctuations and irregulatrities in the rates for 
the voluntary membership are largely the result of the 


small numbers actually exposed to risk, when con- 
sidered by five-year periods of life.) 


COMPARATIVE MORTALITY LEIPZIG COMMUNAL 
SICK FUND 1887-1905. 


Rate PER 1,000 prR ANNUM. 

















| MALES FEMALES. 
BGES so, Tense. ae oe ELersRes 
cS jomp. Vol. C “omp. | ha ol. 
| 

15-19 2.74 24.56 | 3.07 | 14.02 
20-24 4.63 41.44 4.93 15.16 
25-29 4.92 15.52 6.01 | 14.14 
30-34 5.87 19.86 6.57 | 13.03 
35-39 8.50 20.13 6.66 | 11.42 
40-44 11.26 27.44 7.26 | 8.22 
45-49 | 14.21 33.75 9.93 | 14.43 
50-54 20.32 30.13 12.29 | 16.86 
55-59 26.22 42.08 16.94 | 22.73 
60-64 35.89 67.69 19.19 28.76 
65-69 54.75 70.39 32.99 | 55.31 
70-74 66.54 84.15 | 49.67 | 60.30 
75 | 95.46 140.35 50.51 | 136.36 





The foregoing comparison is extremely sug- 
gestive and admits of practical application to 
corresponding American problems, for which 
neither accurate mortality nor morbidity data 
are at present available. It may be safely as- 
sumed that the sickness and death rates among 
the American industrial population will not, 
on the whole, be much less, if at all, than the 
results disclosed by the Leipzig investigation, 
and that in the absence of compulsory sickness 
insurance, with its exacting method of police 
supervision and control, including compulsory 
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medical services and almost arbitrary power 
on the part of controlling authorities, as a 
matter of necessary protection against imposi- 
tion and fraud, a sickness fund in the United 
States will probably not experience much less 
than fifty cases per 100 members per annum, 
averaging about twenty days’ duration; but in 


dangerous trades—building, mining, shipping, 
transportation by rail, etc.—the death rate cer- 
tainly will be much higher and the sickness rate 
probably so, and certainly in the case of miners. 
The investigation throws much light upon 
some of the more or less unhealthy trades, 
especially with reference to industrial poison- 
ing, rheumatism, alcoholism and tuberculosis, 
and the contrast presented in the healthy and 
unhealthy trades suggests the enormous 
economic value of rational, personal, public 
and industrial hygiene, as most important aids 
in efforts to reduce to a minimum the cost of 
sickness, sickness insurance, of life insurance 
of all kinds, and of permanent invalidity with 
consequent dependency and its resulting bur- 
den upon the community. 

For practical purposes, in connection with 
efforts to solve the problem of sound sickness 
insurance in the United States, the funda- 
mental details of the investigation will prove 
of particular value. The following table will 
show the number of cases of sickness among 
males per annum, according to age, in the com- 
bined compulsory and voluntary membership: 


EXPERIENCE OF THE LEIPZIG COMMUNAL SICK 
FUND 1887-1905 
CASES OF SICKNESS ACCORDING TO hee COMPULSORY AND 
VoLUNTARY MEMBERSHIP COMBINED— MALES. 


| | 














AGEs. | Exposed to | Cases of [Sickness Case 

| Risk One Yr r.| Sickness. | Rate per 1.000. 

eee as ee ee | ie 
15-19 | 185,246 | 69,713 | 376.3 
20-24 | 377,887 | 64,608 | 363.3 
25-29 | 174,196 | 63,810 | 366.3 
30-34 | 132,104 | 52,693 398.9 
35-39 101,604 43,359 | 426.7 
40-44 75,651 | 35,152 | 464.7 
45-49 26,744 | = 500.5 
50-54 19,687 | 541.6 
55-59 13,318 | 578.0 
60-64 | 8,755 641.7 
65-69 | 5,256 | 733.5 
70-74 2,560 | 811.2 
Total “405,655 | 412.5 





A similar table follows for the female mem- 


bership of the fund: 

EXPERIENCE OF THE LEIPZIG COMMUNAL SICK 

FUND 1887-1905. 

CAsEs OF SICKNESS ACCORDING TO AGE. COMPULSORY AND 
VOLUNTARY MEMBERSHIP COMBINED—FEMALES. 








Agnes | Exposed to | Cases of Sickness Case 
= Risk One Yr.} Sickness. Rate per 1, 000 
15-19 84,902 30,867 363 6 
20-24 87,406 36,811 421.1 
25-29 42,282 20,445 483.5 
30-34 21,939 IL 741 536.5 
35-39 14,829 8,167 550.7 
40-44 11,077 6,151 555 .3 
45-49 8,367 4,515 539.6 
50-54 5,870 3,210 546.8 
55-59 3,947 2,091 529.8 
60-64 2,328 1,351 580.3 
65-69 1,240 817 658.9 
70-74 501 | 342 682.6 
Total... 984, 688 126,538 444.5 





The next table exhibits the number of days 
of sickness per annum among males, according 
to age, in the compulsory and voluntary mem- 
bership combined : 
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EXPERIENCE OF THE LEIPZIG COMMUNAL SICK 
FUND 1887-1905. 

Days OF SICKNESS ACCORDING TO AGE, COMPULSORY AND 

VOLUNTARY MEMBERSHIP COMBINED—MALES. 








Exposed to | Days Days of 
AGEs. Risk of Sickness 
One Year. Sickness. per Member. 
15-19 185,246 1,165,458 6.3 
20-24 177,857 1,220,443 6.9 
25-29 174,196 1,307,700 7.5 
30-34 132,104 1,159,371 8.8 
35-39 101,604 1,047,993 10.3 
40-44 75,651 911,542 12.0 
45-49 53,432 746,964 14.0 
50-54 36,352 593,676 16.3 
55-59 23,041 451,245 19.6 
60-64 13,649 326,923 24.0 
65-69 7,166 222,973 31.1 
70-74 3,156 119.925 38.0 
| ee 983,454 9,274,213 9.4 





The table shows that the number of days’ 
sickness per annum per member gradually in- 
creased from 6.3 at ages 15-19 to 12.0 at 40-44, 
and 38.0 at 70-74. The average for the whole 
duration of life was 9.4 days per annum. 

A similar table follows for the female mem- 
bers of the fund: 

EXPERIENCE OF THE LEIPZIG COMMUNAL SICK 
FUND 1887-1905. 


Days or SICKNESS ACCORDING TO AGE. COMPULSORY AND 
VOLUNTARY MEMBERSHIP COMBINED—FEMALES. 





Exposed Days Days of 
AGEs. to Risk of Sickness 
One Year. Sickness. per Member. 
15-19 84,902 | 680,319 8.0 
20-24 87,406 912,282 | 10.4 
25-29 | 42,282 563,916 | 13.3 
30-34 21,939 347,662 | 15.8 
35-39 } 14,829 246,675 | 16.6 
40-44 | 11,077 184,250 | 16.6 
45-49 8,367 138,032 | 16.5 
50-54 5,870 101,978 | 17.4 
55-59 3,947 73,195 | 18.5 
60-64 2,328 49,640 | 21.3 
65-69 | 1,240 32,952 | 26.6 
70-74 | 501 14,795 | 29.5 
Totals. 3... 5) 284,688 3,345,696 11.8 


It is shown by this table that at the younger 
ages the number of days’ sickness per annum 
was higher among the female members of the 
fund than among the males, increasing from 
eight days per annum at ages 15-19 to 16.6 days 
at 40-44 and 29.5 days at ages 70-74. The 
average for the whole duration of life was 
11.8 days. 

The mortality of males, according to age, in 
the compulsory and voluntary membership 
combined is given in the next table, which in- 
cludes the normal death rates of the population 
of corresponding ages, according to the Ger- 
man life table of 1891-1900: 

EXPERIENCE OF THE LEIPZIG COMMUNAL SICK 
FUND 1887-1905. 


MorTALITY OF MALES ACCORDING TO AGE. COMPULSORY 
AND VOLUNTARY MEMBERSHIP COMBINED. 





| Exposed | Normal Death 
AGEs. | to Deaths. Rates Rates by tke 

| Risk per 1.000. | German Life 

One Year. Table, 1891-00. 
15-19 185,246 529 2.86 4.29 + 
20-24 | 177,857 877 | 4.93 5.84 + 
25-29 | 174,196 906 | 5.20 6.08 + 
30-34 | 132,104 866 6.56 7.15 + 
35-39 | 101,604 943 9.28 9.33 + 
40-44 | 75,651 953 | 12.60 12.21 — 
45-49 | 53,432 857 16.04 15.67 — 
50-54 | 36,352 776 21.35 20.67 — 
55-59 | 23,041 652 | 28.30 27.82 — 
60-64 13,649 558 40.88 39.42 — 
65-69 | 7,166 417 58.19 | 57.57 — 
70-74 | 3,156 228 72.24 85.58 + 





(+) Plus. (—) Minus. 


The table which follows shows the cor- 
responding information for the female mem- 
bership of the fund: 


EXPERIENCE OF THE LEIPZIG COMMUNAL SICK 
FUND 1887-1905. 
MORTALITY OF FEMALES ACCORDING TO AGE. COMPULSORY 
AND VOLUNTARY MEMBERSHIP COMBINED. 





| 





Exposed j | Normal Death 
AGEs. to Deaths. Rates Rates by the 
Risk | per 1,000. | German Life 
| One Year. | | Table, 1891-00. 
15-19 84,902 288 3.39 3.95 + 
20-24 87,406 486 | 5.56 5.14 
25-29 42,282 292 | 6.91 6.34 
30-34 21,939 166 | 7.57 7.36 
35-39 14,829 113 7.62 8.46 + 
40-44 11,077 83 7.49 9.30 + 
45-49 | 8,367 94 11.23 | 10.72 
50-54 } 5,870 80 | 13.63 | 14.65 + 
55-59 | 3.947 | mam | 8.0 | 2:46 + 
60-64 2,328 | 52 | 22.34 33.12 + 
65-69 1,240 51 | = 41.13 51.81 + 
70-74 501 27 | ~=—-53.89 80.27 + 
(+) Plus. (—) Minus 


The whole mortality and morbidity experi- 
ence of the fund is converted into a so-called 
latality table, or one which exhibits the ratio 
of sickness to mortality in the proportion of 
one death to the number of cases of sickness 
and number of days of sickness, according to 
age and sex, as shown in the table below: 


EXPERIENCE OF THE LEIPZIG COMMUNAL SICK 
FUND 1887-1905. 


ComMpARATIVE Morsipity. Ratio oF ONE DEATH TO: 


CASES OF SICKNESS. Days oF SICKNEsS. 


AGES. eee aS PN en LE 

Males. Females. Males. Females. 
15-19 131.8 107.2 2,203 .1 2,362 .2 
20-24 73.7 75.7 1,391.6 1,877.1 
25-29 70.4 70.0 1,443.4 1,931.2 
30-34 60.9 70.9 1,338.8 2,094.4 
35-39 46.0 72.3 1,111.3 2,183.0 
40-44 36.9 74.1 956.5 2,219.9 
45-49 31.2 48.0 871.6 1,468 .4 
50-54 25.4 40.1 765.1 1,274.7 
55-59 20.4 28.3 692.1 989.1 
60-64 15.7 26.0 585.9 954.6 
65-69 12.6 16.0 534.7 646.1 
70-74 11:2 12:7 526.0 548.0 

47.4 70.1 1,083 .2 1,852.5 





This table is of considerable practical im- 
portance, since the values can be used in de- 
termining the probable approximate amount 
of sickness on the basis of any mortality table 
giving the true death rate by divisional periods 
of life. The table, of course, does not apply to 
particularly hazardous trades, such as mining, 
shipping, etc. but only to a normally dis- 
tributed industrial population. For more haz- 
ardous employments allowance must be made 
for increased morbidity, although it will be 
found that high death rates and high mor- 
bidity rates do not necessarily coincide, and, 
in fact, the contrary will often be found to be 
the case. In other respects the various tables 
will prove useful, since there are no cor- 
responding data of this kind for the United 
States. The tables, finally, suggest the great 
practical value of qualified statistical investiga- 
tions of this kind, as a substantial aid to the 
study of occupation diseases and the solution 
of problems of insurance and_ industrial 
hygiene. 
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DIRECTIONS FOR LIVING AND 
SLEEPING IN THE OPEN AIR. 

In the campaign that is being prosecuted 
against tuberculosis, a most active art is being 
taken by the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany of New York. As is well known, it has 
proposed to establish a sanatorium for its 
policyholders, and it is hoped that this idea will 
eventually be carried out, notwithstanding 
some opposition to it. 

The company is circulating freely among 
its policyholders an illustrated pamphlet en- 
titled, “Directions for Living and Sleeping in 
the Open Air.” This is an article by Thomas 
Spees Carrington, M. D., who is assistant 
secretary of the National Association for the 
Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis. Mr. 
Carrington has devoted much time to the study 
and the conditions of tuberculosis, and this 
pamphlet is intended to counteract such con- 
ditions. The pamphlet is devoted mainly to 
instructing how living in the open air may be 
accomplished even by residents in the tene- 
ment house districts of cities, who are unable 
to go into the country. The illustrations, which 
are numerous, show how sleeping accommoda- 
tions may be built at slight expense on the 
roofs of buildings, on balconies, verandas, and 
even how the windows of living rooms may be 
changed into open air apartments. The in- 
structions are in detail, giving dimensions of 
the different plans specified, together with their 
cost. The circulation of the pamphlet is calcu- 
lated to do much good, especially among those 
classes that are unable to afford superior ac- 
commodations. 

In the instructions Dr. Carrington says: 


Consumption, or tuberculosis, is a disease of 

the lungs which is taken from others, and is 
not simply due to catching cold. It is generally 
caused by germs, known as tubercle bacilli, 
which enter the body with the air breathed. 
The matter which consumptives cough or 
spit up usually contains these germs in great 
numbers, and if those who have the disease 
spit upon the floor, walls or elsewhere, the 
matter will dry, become powdered, and any 
draft or wind will distribute the germs in it 
with the dust in the air. Any person may catch 
the disease by taking in with the air he 
breathes the germs spread about in this manner. 
He may also contract the disease by taking into 
his system the germs contained in the small 
drops of saliva expelled by a consumptive 
when coughing or sneezing. It should be 
known that it is not dangerous to live with a 
consumptive if the matter coughed up by him 
1s Droperly disposed of. ; 
_ Consumption may be cured at home in many 
instances if it is recognized early and proper 
means are taken for its treatment. When a 
member of a family is found to have consump- 
tion and cannot be sent to a sanatorium, ar- 
rangements for taking the cure at home should 
be made as soon as the disease is discovered. 


It is important, in the treatment of tubercu- 
losis, to breathe air that is fresh and pure, to 
eat an abundance of good food, to stop heavy 
work and worry, and to take a bodily and 
mental rest by lying down before and after 
the noon and evening meals. 


MEETING OBJECTIONS. 


Every agent as he gathers experience will 
have his own particular stock-in-trade methods 
of meeting various objections urged against life 
insurance. These methods or arguments will 
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of course be varied to suit the prospect. It is 
always interesting and improving to hear from 
the other fellow what are his stock answers 
to objections. E. Stanley Watson of Kansas 
City, Mo., submits the following as a result 
of ‘“‘Ten Years in the Field’’: 

I Do Not Believe in It. That is what men said 
about the telegraph, about vaccination, about 
every onward step the world has ever taken. 
It is one of the ironies of history that the first 
steamship that ever crossed the Atlantic 
brought over, among other items of its cargo, 
a book written by a college professor to show 
that a steamship could never cross the ocean. 
This is the pet argument either of prejudice or 
ignorance. Men do not believe in those mat- 
ters into which they will not patiently look. 
“TI do not believe in it’—in what? Do you 
understand it? Have you ever carefully ex- 
amined it? Either examine it and intelligently 
say ‘no,’ or go way back and sit down. 

Blood Money.—No; life insurance is not blood 
money, it is bread money; money to pay debts 
and protect what you have accumulated; money 
to complete the education of your children. It 
is not blood money—it is what you would have 
earned had you lived. 

In Sixty Days.—Why will you insure in sixty 
days from now? Isn’t it because you want to 
create a cash fund in event of your death for 
the protection of your family, and because you 
know it is a good thing? If it is a good thing in 
sixty days, it is a good thing now. You don’t 
know that you will live sixty days, or that you 
will be able to pass an examination then, so 
here, sign your name on this line and put it 
in force. 

I Will Take the Chances.—You can’t take the 
chances, for you will be dead, and there will 
be no chances for you to take. It is your fam- 
ily that takes the chances. The slight incon- 
venience or trouble to which you might be put 
in meeting your payments is nothing in com- 
parison to the inconvenience and loss your fam- 
ily would sustain in event of your death without 
life insurance. If you are a money-maker you 
should be insured. 

I Will Carry My Own Insurance.—My friend, 
you might as well talk about carrying your own 
mail. Uncle Sam can carry a letter for thous- 
ands of miles for two cents, at a profit. You 
might as well talk about manufacturing your 
own pins, needles, buttons, pencils, thread, etc. 
The Life couldn’t with safety insure 
just your life and no more, but it can safely 
and profitably insure ten thousand iives. 

I’ll Trust in the Lord.—Does the Lord feed, 
clothe and educate your family, and provide 
medicine in case of sickness? Did He furnish 
the house you are living in? The Lord is good 
and mighty; He has furnished you with brain, 
muscle and energy, and with these abilities He 
has given you, you are expected to do the 
rest. If you fail or refuse in this, and they are 
not able to provide for themselves, then He 
cares for them through charity, in orphan 
homes, and like institutions. Many a young man 
has taken a lovely young girl from a home 
of comfort and plenty, and in a few years sur- 
rounded her with two or three bright-eyed 
babies, and with this idea of some superhuman 
force providing for them after he dies, refuses 
all entreaties of the life insurance agent. Now, 
Mr. — you are not this sort of a man; 
don’t ask this wife, whom you promise to pro- 
tect, to carry this risk. Sign this application 
and don’t delay. 

Let Them Hustle.—That is what you say, but 
do you really mean it? If so, would you write 
a will that would deprive your family of all 
your present possessions? The fact that you 
are actively engaged in endeavoring to build 
up and increase what you now possess contra- 
dicts your statement. Again, this country is 
now so thoroughly settled that your children 
will not have the opportunity of securing as 








cheap land and homes as you did, and close 
competition is making it more difficult every 


year for a man without capital to get started. 

Morally Wrong.—If it is morally wrong to 
earry life insurance for the protection and bene- 
fit of loved ones after your death, how about 
providing buildings, food and clothing while 
you live, to protect them from the inclemencies 
of the weather? How about saving money and 
leaving it to them when you die? 

I Carry Lodge Insurance.—My friend, wouldn’t 
you rather save $35 a year, put it away to be 
returned to you with accumulations, than to 


spend $10? That is just what it amounts to. 
The Life gives you better protection, 
and at the end of twenty years returns your 
annual deposits; the fraternal order increases 
your assessments, and at the end of twenty years 
returns you nothing. Suppose your family has 
passed away in the twenty years, and you have 
no one to leave your life insurance to, figure out 
which is the best and cheapest.—The Northwest- 
ern National Agent. 


NEW COMPANIES LICENSED AND 


PROJECTED JANUARY 1: TO 
JULY 1, 1910. 
LICENSED. 

Capital. 
Aoms Tite, Denver, Cols. 's 4066 ews<%ets $130,000 
Amarillo National, Amarillo, Tex. ..... 150,000 
American Bankers Life, Chicago, IIl... 119,250 
Amen nie LATO, WOO; TORS... cscs vcess. “costes 
Bankers and Citizens Mutual, Forth 

WOME COR eels Ores vem take acoier eas «> eel wele 
Citizens National, Louisville, Ky..... 1,500,000 
Citizens National, Wheeling, W. Va... 100,000 
German National, Chicago............. 120,000 
Great Northern Life, Grand Forks, 

PARPED,. 3. ae bad secede siete gee a SS aaelp oe ane 250,000 
THAhO State; Beles... osc els akc ce 250,000 
Indemnity Life and Accident Company, 

MHNBPAPONG. WAIN. 65 och ecisss0 se usces 100,000 
Jefferson Life, Oklahoma City, Okla... 108,000 
La Salle Life, Chicago, Ill. ............ 1,000,000 
Mid Continent Life, Muskogee, Okla... 174,000 
Oklahoma National Life, Oklahoma 

Ost oC : | ea oe ee a een 175,000 
Old-Line Life, Milwaukee, Wis........ 522,349 
Our Home Life, Jacksonville, Fla..... 200,000 
Preferred Life of America, Grand 

PS NLS Fs sseicvcce desea arek eles s 100,000 
Public Savings Life of America, Indi- 

UN onic) 0's oS aint nS eects ves 100,000 
Rockford Life, Rockford, Ill. .......... 100,000 
San Antonio Life, San Antonio, Tex... 260,000 
Western States Life, San Francisco, 

NDB 6, s hlesrac hase WsoSae wal earp how eebiatesls 1,000,000 

PROJECTED. 
Proposed Capital. 
Alamo Life Insurance Company, San 

PUNMONING, RIOR s os ccce se snsees ba eweee ey -xeaaes 
Andrew Jackson Insurance Company, 

Fe a Oe Ee 5,000,000 
Atlas Insurance Company of Alabama, 

WOON AID, os. clive niceicaescbas “ede 
Atlas Life and Casualty Company, 

PETIA Aes aoc ab oss ceeesas Ses. Seamer 
Bankers Guarantee Life, Taylor, Tex. ...... 
Bankers International Life, Denver, 

RES rho ane adie x aves nd anaes ales Guarete bro's 250,000 
Central States Life, St. Louis, Mo..... 300,000 
Citizens Life Insurance Company of 

AMBOFicA, ReaGing, Pa... ss. ccccciees 500,000 
Commercial Life Insurance and Casu- 

alty Company, Savannah, Ga. ....... ...... 
Commonwealth Life Insurance Com- 

BORG PIOMVOT MOORS 655s si siccs oo0s eat 500,000 
Commonwealth Life Insurance Com- 

DRY AOI NODS i vccsed ses eendoss 1,000,000 
Continental Life and Accident Com- 

ROMY; DSwoit, BIER, 6. 66s. cs cscewe 100,000 
Cosmopolitan Life Insurance Company, 

MIRE UR DOPONG Heo 5th 0-05 as ca can ew be 1,000,000 
Detroit Life, Detroit, Mich............. 250,000 
El Paso Life Insurance Company, El 

A ME > aiswes nae tae ovat pe oetexniens 200,000 
Equitable Life, San Antonio, Tex...... ...... 
Farmers and Bankers Life, Wichita, 

WRN Sew whe sore ema ainda oe wk aw ee R eee! 250,000 
First National Life, Baltimore, Md..... 200,000 
FPotest City. idfe, Rockford; Ti. .i......00 wecces 
Fort Dearborn Life, Chicago, Ill........ 200,000 
Georgia Insurance Corporation, Athens, 

RBG GOs ics Caveele cnn ts oebemecnsae whee 500,000 
German-American Life, Denver, Col... ...... 
Great Northern Life Insurance Co., 

RED uF wists 0 sobs ar vse are bide bee 6 500,000 
Income Insurance Company, Austin, 

EG oe Sch Gins Cowes aos 85.8 owe saan cwes 100,000 
ene Btar-ife, Dallas, Tex: ... cscs tccccs 
Montana Life Insurance Company, He- 

RGA SO RMEMIINUR.: (55 5 00,0. 6 a0-9, baad Bere bs 250,000 
National Insurance Company, Sherman, 

PRS. cakeipere wan eorcs chicken thleomeass “spn wey 
National Life Insurance Company, 

NOREEN VENEENDI NS. Tod ipts's'd-0S cre ads oc ore oee els 500,000 
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Proposed Capital. 
National Life Insurance Company, San 


Pes Gabe ser sews vie eke cnese es waneae 250,000 
New Mexico National Life, Roswell, 

PEONEEN te Capone ta cree ae debian barca gk peat eres 
Peoples Insurance Company, Little 

ER As os aise. «0's ac) p hee a as eicniomn ld ow eb d 
Roman Catholic Life Insurance Com- 

pany of America, Spokane, Wash..... 2,000,000 
San Francisco Life, San Francisco, Cal. 250,000 
Shawnee Life Insurance Company, 

BUA WRCO. COERBe ie ccrc0 segs ceee tc oe c8 1,000,000 
Standard Life Insurance Company of 

Indiana, South Bend, Ind............. 100,000 
State Life Insurance Company, Enid, 

CGEM. Sobre wink teat ts vce ew ree ewe ew aies was 150,000 
Superior Life, Bay City, Mich.......... 100,000 
Toledo Life, Toledo, Ohfo....... e800 100,000 
Two Republics Life, El] Paso, Tex...... 200,000 
Washington-Lee Life Insurance Com- 

DA AP IE: So el ciens ens aaa ee 250,000 
WHBCONEIN BtAte- Edie: .. 0c ici ecacvsseed, ‘asec 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES IN 
TEXAS. 


To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR: 


According to The Life Insurance Policy- 
holders’ Pocket Index, published by The Specta- 
tor Company, the five oldest life companies of 
Texas are four to nine years old, with insurance 
in force December 31, 1909, of $2,500,000 to $18,- 
800,000. You show that their expenses in 1909 
were 45 per cent to 55 per cent of total gross in- 
come from all premiums (new and renewal) col- 
lected during the year. You show that each did 
materially less new business in 1909 than in 
1908; and that ‘‘ceased business’’ greatly in- 
ereased, thereby making a big drop in insur- 
ance-net-gain in each company in 1909, as com- 
pared with 1908. The drop in new business in 
two cases, respectively from $13,000,000 in 1908 
to $7,000,000 in 1909; and from $7,000,000 in 1908 
to $4,000,000 in 1909. The decline in insurance- 
net-gain was 36 per cent to 80 per cent, with 
only one less than 50 per cent. One made an 
insurance-net-gain of $6,200,000 in 1908 and only 
$1,200,000 in 1909. Another $5,200,000 in 1908, and 
only $1,700,000 in 1909. Another $2,200,000 in 
1908, and only $900,000 in 1909. (Odd thousands 
omitted.) 

Enclosed is the advertisement of one of these 
companies, whose little surplus fell off 40 per 
cent in 1909, as shown by your Pocket Index. 
You will see that it is now seeking to rebuild 
its surplus by advertising to sell additional 
stock at a fancy premium. Their advertisement 
reads: ‘“‘The new stockholders participate in 
the already established business and share 
equally with the stockholders in all the reserve 
and surplus’ fund.’’ (Italics are mine.) 
“Equally,’’ perhaps, because neither old or new 
stockholders share in any ‘“‘reserve,’’ much less 
“all the reserve.’’ The advertisement goes on 
to add together its “reserve’’ and ‘‘surplus,’’ 
evidently to indicate what they will ‘‘share 
equally.’’ It seems to me it should be the duty 
of the Insurance Department of any State to 
object to such a fraudulent advertisement being 
foisted upon the public. I submit these facts 
for your information. 

The State of Texas has not printed a list of 
life companies licensed in that State for over 
a year, and Commissioner Hawkins has stated 
that no list for 1910 has been prepared. The 
last list shows licensed in Texas in 1909 fifty- 
one companies. Of these fourteen are home 
companies and thirty-seven foreign, and all old- 
line except six assessment companies of Texas. 

I have examined your Pocket Index for the 
last twelve years very carefully. If I have made 
no clerical error, which I have tried to avoid, 
the following is shown by you: 


Per Cent. 
Old-Line Companies, Dec. 31, 1897... 54 


I EIEEG. Sotto keae sete otal od uy eae. 174 

ERIN Cio a. 0's Gs setae 6 Guise owe ole v towed eine 224 
Disappeared, 1898-1909 ............... 57 (25%) 
Left in Pocket Index, as of date Dec. 

EEO! ch aeliinns sua eind Conia neces 167 


Very truly, 
HORACE HARDY. 
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MISSTATEMENT OF AGE. 
By F. S. Crum. 

The factor of age must always be of great 
importance in all branches of life, health and 
accident insurance. Mortality being largely 
determined or conditioned by age, premiums, 
in all level premium companies, are adjusted 
accordingly. Morbidity and accident liability 
may not be quite so definitely dependent upon 
age as is mortality, but that there is a correla- 
tion few will be disposed to deny. It is there- 
fore of importance to know the age of appli- 
cants for these forms of insurance, and such 
knowledge to be of the greatest utility should 
be as accurate as possible. For many purposes 
the age at death is a factor in life insurance 
second only to the age at entrance. Again, in 
all life-table calculations accurate information 
concerning the ages of the living and the ages 
of those dying in the given population, or 
group of persons whose life expectancy is 
wanted, is necessary if the real truth is to be 
ascertained. 

However desirable it may be to have ac- 
curate statistics of age, it is not probable that 
such information will ever be available for any 
considerable group of individuals. The ten- 
dency to misstate age, intentionally or uninten- 
tionally, is so strong that it is highly improb- 
able that there ever yet was 1000 persons 
officially and consecutively enumerated in a 
general population whose ages as_ reported 
were accurate. The same dictum may be as- 
serted of the ages of decedents. This tendency 
to misstate age is, however, so plainly revealed 
in the peculiar form which the errors assume, 
that it is possible to calculate the approximate 
degree of divergence from the probable truth 
in any given series of population or mortality 
statistics, provided the numbers are sufficiently 
large to represent a fair average. 

Population statistics by single years of life 
have long been accessible in the United States, 
but deaths by single ages for large and repre- 
sentative groups of population have hitherto 
been comparatively difficult to secure. This 
want has recently been filled, and in the publi- 
cation of the Census Office, entitled “Mortality 
Statistics, 1906,” a series of tables give for the 
first time in a comprehensive and convenient 
form the mortality by single years for the en- 
tire registration area and for the six-year 
period, 1900 to 1905. The corresponding popu- 
lation for 1900 is given in parallel cotumns, 


and from these two series of data the following 
comparative figures have been derived. An 
effort has been made to determine the relative 
accuracy of reported ages of the living and the 
dead. The analysis has been carried still 
further to determine the relative accuracy of 
age statements made by men and women, and 
by the native white population both of whose 
parents were native, the foreign-born white 
and the negroes. 

Everyone familiar with age statistics knows 
that almost invariably there is an excessive 
concentration of reported ages on the years 
which are multiples of five. This tendency re- 
veals itself, as a rule, throughout adult life, 
and it is usually quite exceptionally apparent 
at the more advanced ages. Generally speak- 
ing, this tendency is more pronounced in illiter- 
ate than in literate populations. The error is 
also affected by pride, as when women pur- 
posely and with full knowledge understate 
their age, or when negroes of advanced ages 
exaggerate their age because of pride in large 
numbers of years attained. 

In the following analysis it has been assumed 
that the ages of concentration are at or near 


of persons living or dying at any given adult 
age which is a multiple of five should normally 
approximately be equal to one-fifth of the 
aggregate reported number in the quinquennial 
age group of which it forms the middle. 
Finally, only the adult ages—23 to 82—have 
been considered, for this span of life is, from 
the viewpoint of misstatement of age, of most 
importance to insurance interests. Misstate- 
ments of age are comparatively infrequent at 
ages below 23, and applicanss for insurance are 
seldom entertained at ages above 70. Deaths 
are comparatively few at ages above 82. 

The first table presents a comparison of the 
twelve quinquennial groups of ages showing 
the relative strength of the tendency toward 
concentration of age on the round numbers. 
The first part of the table gives the facts for 
the population of the registration area in 1900, 
and the second part of the table gives the cor- 
responding facts for the reported ages of the 
deaths in the registration area during the six 
years, 1900 to 1905. The analysis relates to 
three nativity elements of the population with 
distinction of sex. 

This table shows some very interesting and 


the centers of attraction, and that the number important facts. It may at once be observed 


TABLE I—COMPARATIVE MISSTATEMENT OF AGE. NUMBER REPORTED TO EVERY 
1000 EXPECTED. 
Poputation, Rec. ArEA, U. S., 1900. 








NATIVE WHITE, 
































Born Parents NATIVE. FOREIGN-BORN WHITE. NEGROES. 
Ace Groups. _ Age of, 
Concentration. | | 

Males Females Males. | Females. Males. | Females. 

> | ree “gt 25 1,016 | 1,034 1,095 | 1,085 1,085 | 1,090 
28-32. Cee } x 30 1,146 | 1,134 1,358 1,266 1,374 1,339 
GE os was mneks at 35 1,072 | 1,051 1,268 | 1,197 1,392 | 1,403 
38-42 40 1,145 1,129 1,403 | 1,351 1,503 1,515 
43-47 ae ee 45 1123 | 1,076 1,342 1,295 1,503 | 1,571 
48-52..... : nah ro 50 1,172 | 1,169 1,484 513 1,653 | 1,726 
53-57 ea a ceahet oaks 55 1,073 | 1,080 1,248 | 1,283 1,305 | 1,383 
58-62 1,169 1,173 1,570 | 1,670 1,303 | 2,011 
63-67 65 1,038 1,042 1,301 1,385 1,627 1,737 
68-72 70 1,109 1,109 1,440 1,555 1,771 1,981 
73-77 75 1,049 1,080 1,228 1,329 1,632 | 1 658 
78-82 80 1,050 1,108 1,286 1,455 1,518 1,890 
Average. 1,102 1,096 1,328 1,314 1,401 1,422 

Deatus, Rec. Area, U. S., 1900 to 1905 

23-27 25 988 997 1,040 1,035 1,073 1,061 
28-32 30 1,033 1,022 | 1,196 1,092 1,223 1,367 
33-37 35 1,033 1,263 1,132 1,328 1,348 
38-42 40 1,016 1,028 1,320 1,228 1,433 1,420 
43-47 45 1,059 1,047 | 1,329 1,240 1,514 1,525 
48-52 50 1,076 1,097 | 1,312 1,308 | 1,560 1,587 
53-57 55 1,012 993. | 1,122 1,123 | 1,200 1,272 
58-62 1,032 991 1,344 1,432 1,771 1,771 
63-67 65 1,029 1,048 | 1,281 1,307 1,715 1,810 
Le SR ER 8 70 1,019 1,031 | 1,231 1,407 | 1,856 1,967 
SIRI eee aor 75 1,026 1,028 | 1,143 1,239 1,662 1,423 
(2. Sa AC nn pate 80 1,017 1,02 } 1,167 1,336 1,890 1,866 
MME Se oS winston cawil chee cnet eee 1,027 1,025 1,239 1,267 1,454 1,487 
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that a very considerable proportion, even of the 
native white population, misstate their age. 
The proportion is much larger for the foreign 
born, and it is exceedingly large for the negro 
element. The sex differences are not, gener- 
ally speaking, very great. Almost all of the 
years which are multiples of five are concen- 
tration, or attraction, years, and the tendency 
to state the age as an even multiple is much 
stronger than the tendency to report it as an 
odd multiple. It is important to note that the 
figures do not indicate the full extent of the 
misstatement of age, but are principally useful 
for comparative purposes. For example, there 
may have been many ages reported at 23 which 
were actually some other figure. This table 
clearly indicates the strong tendency to mis- 
state age, and particularly in terms of round 
numbers, but it does not tell whether the mis- 
statements were more largely under-statements 
than over-statements, or vice versa. The table 
does show, however, that, except for the 
negroes, on an average the ages at death are 
more accurately reported than the ages of the 
living. This would be expected for a variety of 
reasons obvious to anyone, but the negroes are 
a curious exception. Apparently the ages at 
death of negroes must be accepted with great 
caution, and this is particularly true of those 
dying at the older ages. 

In the next table is presented a brief sum- 
mary of the averages of the six odd years of 
age concentration as compared with the cor- 
responding averages of the six even years. 


TABLE‘II—COMPARISON OF THE ODD AND EVEN 
YEARS OF AGE CONCENTRATION. 


NATIVE WHITE. 








POPULATION. DEATHS. 


AVERAGE OF THE SIX. | 


Males. Females.. Males. |Females. 





Odd multiples of five...) 1,061 1,055 1,024 | 1,020 
Even multiples of five. . 1,148 1,142 1,030 0. 
ForEIGN Born. 


Oddjmultiples of five...| 1,236 | 1,218 1,205 | 1,201 
1,602 | 


Even multiples of five..| 1,426 | 1,420 | 1,330 
} j 
NEGROES. 
Odd multiples of five... 1,293 | 1,309 | 1,362 1,362 


Even multiples of five. 1,466 | 1,553 | 1,552 1,602 
| 


This summary of averages will suffice to de- 
monstrate the stronger force of attraction ex- 
erted by the ages which are even multiples of 
five as against the odd ages. A detail analysis 
of the table is unnecessary, as it is self-ex- 
planatory. 

The next table presents a brief summary 
with the view to determine, if possible, whether 

’ the misstatements of age as expressed in round 
numbers are more largely under than over- 
statements, or the reverse. 

This table shows conclusively that the ren- 
dency to understate age is much stronger than 
to overstate, or exaggerate, age. The ages 
next succeeding the concentration ages are 
much more heavily drawn from or depleted 
than is true of the ages next preceding concen- 
tration ages. This conclusion applies to most 


of the five-year age groups from 23 to 82, 
there being only a few relatively unimportant 
exceptions to the rule. There is, however, a 
strong temptation for the negroes of very ad- 
vanced age to exaggerate rather than minimize 
the truth. For illustration, in the registration 
area of the United States during the six years 


TABLE III—AVERAGE NUMBER OF REPORTED 
AGES TO EVERY 1000 EXPECTED. TWELVE AGES 
NEXT BELOW THE MULTIPLE-OF-FIVE AGES 
COMPARED WITH THE TWELVE AGES NEXT 
ABOVE. 

(x =a multiple-of-five age x— 1—age 24, age 29, etc., and 

x + lage 26, age 31, etc.) 
NaTIveE WHITE. 





DEATHS. 


} 
POPULATION. | 
AVERAGE OF THE ae 

| 




















TWELVE. | 

Males. |Females.| Males. |F emales. 

Se Bciiv snide) See) ol. ae 

ae ok lx, eee 896 902 | 961 | 980 

FOREIGN*-BorN WHITE. 

ere ee fe ee ee | 

ee aL. NOTES 820 | 810 | 879 875 
NEGROES. 

| art | | 

x— 1 ages..... ee 985 1,014 | 903 898 

Le ee 757 723 781 774 


1900 to 1905 there were 35 deaths of male 
negroes reported as of age 89, against 45 at age 
90, and 19 at age g1; there were 13 deaths re- 
ported as of age 94 against 24 at age 95 and 
10 at age 96; and, finally, there were 7 deaths 
reported as of age 99, against 42 at 100 and 27 
at age IOI. 

The statistics here briefly summarized clearly 
prove the necessity of caution on the part of 
insurance companies in accepting statements of 
applicants’ age, particularly as there is a rela- 
tively strong probability in any given case that 
a misstatement will be an under-statement, and 
that therefore the error will affect the company 
adversely. The question of the best age group- 
ing to secure the highest degree of accuracy 
in calculating death rates is also one which 
should receive fuller consideration than has yet 
been accorded it by actuaries, statisticians and 
others interested in the various problems de- 
pending for their solution upon full and ac- 
curate knowledge of the force of mortality. A 
careful study of the census statistics of deaths 
and population by the graphic method con- 
vinces the writer that, for this country at least, 
the most accurate method of grouping would 
be that which places the concentration ages in 
the middle of the quinquennial age periods. I 
am aware that Mr. Allyn A. Young has argued 
in favor of the present census method of plac- 
ing the concentration ages at the beginning of 
the quinquennial periods ;* but after a study of 
the wave lines of the graphic method, I am 
convinced that a serious defect or fault under- 
lies his argument. It seems to me quite prob- 
able that his assumption that a given five-year 
group is the medium of the two adjacent five- 
year groups may not be applicable to the solu- 
tion of the problem which he attacks. 





*The Comparative Accuracy of Different Forms of 
Quinquennial Age Groups. uar. Pubs. Am. Statis- 
tical Association, March-June, 190%. Boston, 1900. 
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ON LIBERAL POLICY CONTRACTS. 
By A WESTERN AGENT. 


The question as to whether a life insurance 
policy should be an all-around asset, available 
for the general purposes of business, is prob- 
ably as old as the life insurance business. 
Originally it was not an asset except in the 
event of death. That is, the policyholder could 
insure his life and name a beneficiary and pay 
the premiums, but he had no options of sur- 
render. If he were unable to keep his policy 
in force he could not exchange it either for 
cash or paid-up insurance. While it is to be 
admitted that a reasonable proportion of the 
early companies paid claims as they fell due, 
the times and circumstances were such that 
they could retain almost every advantage for 
themselves. It thus came about that the one- 
sidedness of a life insurance contract sixty or 
seventy years ago led to some disgusting 
abuses. When Elizur Wright visited England 
in 1844 he found that an auction for the sale 
of life insurance policies was advertised and 
held once a week. Impecunious policyholders, 
who could neither pay more premiums on their 
policies nor surrender them for cash, might 
dispose of them for small sums to speculators. 
Theoretically the companies would pay a claim 
upon the death of a policyholder to any one 
who happened to be in possession of the policy, 
whether he had an insurable interest or not. 
Actually, I venture to say, many companies 
failed to pay claims to any one, but there 
were enough honest companies to justify the 
hope that if a speculator purchased a policy he 
would profit by it, and there were plenty of 
investors who attended the auctions and took 
their chances. While Wright was picking up 
points concerning this British -institution he 
ran across an individual who had bought forty- 
two policies at auction. 

Wright, who was certainly zealous and in- 
dustrious in any purpose that he formed, was 
disgusted by what he saw in England, and the 
book in which [I find the account of his Euro- 
pean trip gives me the itupression that the 
abuses and swindles which he found abroad 
gave him the impulse to work for reform in 
America. It is perhaps not important as to 
what prompted him, but it is a historical fact 
that he exerted himself for'liberal policy con- 
tracts, and the authority I have before me 
states that “In 1880 Massachusetts passed 
Wright’s cash surrender bill.” This happened 
thirty years ago, and in the meantime all com- 
panies have adopted the loan and cash sur- 
render features. 

While taking a glimpse of this bit of life in- 
surance history and yielding a certain amount 
of sympathy to -Wright’s indignation over 
abuses that existed at home and abroad, it oc- 
curred to me to make a slight study of some 
of the effects of the so-called liberal features 
that are now held up to the prospective policy- 
holder. At the present time life insurance 
companies have grown so liberal that, ap- 
parently, they will accept a policyholder on 
almost any terms. That is to say, if he can 
pass the physical requirements, he can. get in 
or out with ease and with but little embarrass- 
ment to himself. In fact, when our company 
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irst liberalized: its contracts and specified the 
various forms into which the surrender value 
night be converted, our agents talked the new 
features so incessantly that I remarked that 
the virtue of life insurance now consisted in 
one’s being able to get rid of it. What, then, 
has been the effect of all this solicitude for the 
policyholder? Have liberal features had a ten- 
dency to uplift the business of life insurance 
and enable it to accomplish its real purpose? 


LrperaALity ELEVATES THE BUSINESS. 


Speaking from what we call a sort of general 
point of view we may unhesitatingly answer 
the question in the affirmative. Since life in- 
surance companies are now compelled to give 
a somewhat strict account of funds in their pos- 
session, and are not permitted to appropriate 
large sums of money to their own use, there 
is not now much in the business to attract a 
dishonest man. In the days when policyhold- 
ers lost everything by lapse a needy adven- 
turer could equip himself with the names of 
half a dozen reputable citizens, organize a life 
insurance company, and enrich himself at the 
expense of unfortunate policyholders. The 
liberal features of policy contracts have not 
made graft impossible, but they have made it 
so difficult, that, in the main, honest and 
energetic men, men who are willing to work 
for sticcess, are about the only ones that care 
to organize life insurance companies. Of 
course, there are some exceptions. There are 
still plenty of swindlers in the world, and some 
of them solicit insurance and some of them 
organize companies, but on the whole the life 
insurance business has become pretty clean. 
We may credit the result in a large measure to 
the liberal features which many influences 
have combined to bring about. 

Furthermore, we have all made a great gain 
when any business is reduced to a strictly hon- 
est basis. Let us see how it works out prac- 
tically: I have one policy for $2000 which I 
have carried for fifteen years. My agreement 
with the company is that if I pay five more 
premiums my estate will be entitled to the face 
of the policy in the event of my decease. That 
is, my part of the contract will be completed 
and the company can make no more demands 
tipon me. In the meantime, the money which 
I have paid into the company has not only 
provided for my share of death losses, agents’, 
officers’ and other expenses, but it has accumu- 
lated to such proportions that I am now en- 
titled to about $500 if I choose to surrender. 
The actuaries say that this money is not a de- 
posit, that it is not technically mine. I have 
great respect for terms and scientific accuracy, 
and so I will not dispute with the actuaries, 
but the fact remains that I have but to ask for 
this sum of $500 to receive it. I am, therefore, 
practically unable to look upon it as anything 
but a deposit. Well, if I can withdraw this 
money without injury to any one, if I have 
paid every cent of my legitimate expenses, is 
it not a great advantage that I can obtain what 
practically belongs to me? Let us leave out 
of consideration the advantage this. money 
might be to me in some-emergency. Suppose 
I could withdraw it and literally throw it at the 





birds, would not even that be a better arrange- 
ment than for me to be compelled to contribute 
it to a few officials who had done nothing to 
earn it? My own feeling is that it would. 
We ought not to tolerate any human arrange- 
ment which permits a man, either in a life 
insurance company or out of it, to acquire a 
considerable sum of money for which he ren- 
ders no equivalent. The $500 which I can at 
any time withdraw from the company in which 
I am insured may not be technically mine, but 
certainly no one else has done anything to earn 
it, and, considered from the moral standpoint 
alone, it is an immense gain that it is payable 
to me upon demand. 


Tue Lire INsuRANCE Opyect DEFEATED. 


But now let us look at the situation from 
another point of view. After I have taken 
such pains to show what has been gained by 
the liberalizing of policy contracts, I could not 
justly be accused of attempting to cast dis- 
credit upon the present method of conducting 
the life insurance business. Perhaps we 
should concede that the relations between 
policyholder and company are now more satis- 
factory than they ever have been, but to go 
back to the question I asked in an earlier para- 
graph, have liberal policy contracts advanced 
the real purpose of life insurance? Have they 
done anything toward retarding it? Well, sup- 
pose we consider the question in the light of 
some figures which I obtained from the Con- 
necticut Insurance Commissioner’s report: 

In 1908, twenty-five companies reported to 
the Connecticut Department of Insurance. Two 
companies seem to have been newly organized, 
but twenty-three of them exhibited the im- 
mense total of $881,240,000 of terminated in- 
surance. I have looked through The Specta- 
tor Company’s “Pocket Index,” not with the 
patience of an actuary but still with some care, 
and I find that of the 167 companies now trans- 
acting business in the United States and 
Canada, the combined efforts of 130 of them 
would not replace this terminated insurance in 
a year. Of course, I chose the smaller com- 
panies for purposes of illustration. There are 
about twenty-five of the larger American com- 
panies that could make up this deficit and show 
a handsome gain in addition, but if twenty- 
three of the old established companies termi- 
nate annually more business than 130 of the 
newer companies can replace, it serves to show 
that the volume of terminated business re- 
quires serious consideration. 

However, the simple statement of the amount 
of insurance terminated does not give a full 
view of the situation. Of the $881,000,000 
terminated, $110,000,000, or one-eighth, was 
terminated by death. Now the historic con- 
ception of life insurance is that it attempts to 
compensate for the disadvantages of uncertain 
death. However much we may exploit endow- 
ments and investment or semi-investment poli- 
cies, the original intention of life insurance 
was to make some financial compensation for 
the death of the policyholder. Even now the 
motive which largely prompts the taking of 
insurance is that of protecting a near relative 
or a business. The thought is that the policy- 
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holder may die and so deprive some one of his 
services. If, then, life insurance is largely an 
effort to take away the disadvantages of death, 
and yet seven-eighths of an immense volume 
of terminated insurance were not caused by 
death, it seems to me that we may almost say 
that the real end of life insurance has been 
defeated. 


THE ATTRACTIONS OF SURRENDER VALUES. 


What are we to think of the fact that $214,- 
000,000, or nearly one-fourth of the total of 
this terminated insurance were surrendered for 
cash? I grant that the sums obtained by sur- 
render may have been of great help in thou- 
sands of emergencies. The average life in- 
surance policy in America represents a possible 
claim of about $2500, so that we may argue that 
the surrender values served a useful purpose in 
most cases; but we must remember that, after 
all, a life insurance company is not primarily 
a saving institution. Consider: I have paid a 
premium of $55 a year for fourteen years. My 
total payments amount to $770 without count- 
ing interest. If we add three per cent simple 
interest my fund should now equal $924. By 
the terms of my contract I am now entitled to 
surrender at a loss of $425. If I desired to 
create a mere emergency fund is it not an 
absolute certainty that I could do better by 
depositing my money in a savings bank? Sav- 
ings banks return the deposit with interest, but 
a life insurance company must deduct from 
each annual premium a sum sufficient to pay 
the individual’s share of death losses. No 
matter how great a service it may render in 
an emergency the reserve of a life insurance 
policy cannot be regarded as an economic 
method of saving. The simple truth is that 
if life insurance is not worth what it costs as a 
protection against death, it is something of a 
fraud. Plain and simple savings funds can 
be better created by other methods. Insurance, 
then, should be terminated by deaths or it is 
failing to serve its real purpose. If for every 
$1000 policy terminated by death a $2000 policy 
is surrendered for cash, and this ratio con- 
tinues up into the hundreds of millions, it 
seems to me that the liberal features of life 
insurance contracts are in a measure defeating 
the purpose of life insurance. In fact, an 
insurance policy which makes egress from a 
company simple and easy is something of a 
contradiction. We could not go back to the 
old days of presenting our reserves outright to 
the companies, but it seems to me that it might 
be possible to make surrender a little less easy 
and attractive. 

The facts that I have set forth should re- 
ceive the attention of every conscientious 
solicitor. A man should not enter a life in- 
surance company merely to get out of it. He 
does not apply for a position that he may have 
the pleasure of quitting. On the contrary, most 
of his undertakings imply continuity. He as- 
sumes continued life and continued effort. 
Why should he be so anxious to know on what 
terms he may get out of a life insurance com- 
pany if the notion strikes him? If compelled 
to get out of course he ought not to be. robbed, 
but he ought to enter with the purpose of per- 
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sisting, and it appears to me that the solicitor 
ought never to obtain an application by means 
of the allurements of surrender. At the very 
least he should emphasize liberal features only 
when it is necessary. 


WHERE PERSISTENCE SHOULD 
CEASE. 

Have you ever wondered why it is that the 
average man regards the life insurance agent 
about as he does the peripatetic vendor of 
books? Have you tried to reason out the prob- 
lem that presents itself in the fact that people, 
instead of being glad to see the life man when 
he comes around to talk business, would sooner 
crawl into the safe if they see him first? 

One unusually successful life underwriter, 
who, though a general agent and busy with the 
details of managing a big force of agents, 
keeps at the head of the procession when it 
comes to writing business individually, believes 
that he knows the reason, and his success 
would lead one to believe that he does. This is 
what he had to say on the subject a few days 
ago: 

“Don't let your man get the idea that you 
consider yourself a mendicant. Don’t approach 
him with an appeal—make it almost a demand 
—certainly a fair business proposition. Make 
him treat you with respect by respecting your- 
self and your business. You have a good thing 
to offer; you are going to do this man good; 
don't let him think otherwise. 

“The main thing, though, is to get it out of 
your head that you have got to ‘pester’ a man 
into taking out a policy in your company. The 
first couple of interviews ought to be sufficient 
for the purpose of arousing interest and then 
desire on the part of the prospect. If you 
haven't convinced him by that time of the de- 
sirability of your contract, and haven’t put him 
in a frame of mind which invites the signature 
of an application, cross him off your list. 
There is no use wasting good gray matter and 
good mental effort on him any longer. You 
are working not with a live prospect but with a 
fossilized bit of ancient history. Drop him and 
go on to the next one. 

“If you don’t let him go when you find that 
the proper presentation of the case isn't suf- 
ficient to sell the insurance, and decide to rely 
on your endurance to get the business, several 
very unpleasant things are likely to happen. 
Your man gets the idea that you are trying to 
drive him into accepting terms—which is prac- 
tically true—and determines within himself 
that he won't be driven. Next, he begins to 
realize that he doesn’t want to see you when 
you come in, and that you are taking up valu- 
able time which might be much more profitably 
employed. So that, instead of making it pos- 
sible to see him six months or a year later, and 
find him ready and willing to listen to a fresh 
presentation of the subject, you create an 
aversion in his mind toward you and the in- 
surance fraternity generally. That’s why he 
seeks his cyclone cavern when he hears vou 
coming. , 

“The man who is selling machinery, for in- 


stance, values his time, his dignity and the 
honor of his house too much to try to persuade 
a buyer of goods of that character to take his 
proposition after the purchaser has announced, 
following the presentation of the arguments in 
favor of the machinery offered, that he doesn’t 
want it. The salesman simply shakes hands, 
says goodby, and goes on to the next one. The 
insurance salesman has a good many more pos- 
sible purchasers than the machinery man, 
whose field is necessarily limited, and he can 
easily afford to abandon his prospect after the 
chance for a legitimate sale has passed. 

“*There are as good fish in the sea as have 
ever been caught’ is more true with regard to 
life insurance buyers than in any other field. 
Don’t worry yourself or the man you are trying 
to sell when you fail. Just remember that if 
you ‘leave him laughing when you say goodby’ 
there is a chance to go back later on, and that 
if you persist uncomfortably long you spoil 
all possible chances for writing your man and 
give the business a black eye, as far as he is 
concerned, into the bargain.” 


LIFE INSURANCE SAME AS FIRE 
INSURANCE. 

“Inasmuch as insurance is a matter of educa- 
tion,’ remarked the man who believes in study- 
ing his prospect before presenting his proposi- 
tion, “it’s not a half-bad idea to try to work up 
the prospect who is already convinced of the 
value of insurance. I have in mind those who 
are in the mercantile and manufacturing busi- 
ness. 

“The first thing I do when I approach a man 
who has real property interests like that, is to 
develop the expression from him that he has 
insured his property against fire to the limit of 
its value. I agree with him thoroughly on 
every point he makes about fire insurance, and 
then suddenly present him with a question like 
this: 

“You insure yourself against the loss of 
your property by fire; what do you think of 
insuring your family and your estate against 
the loss of your income through death?’ 

“T have found that, no matter how the pras- 
pect may regard the manner of stating the case, 
it makes him stop and think. It makes him 
realize that life insurance is as much a matter 
of business as fire insurance is, and that it is an 
investment and an indemnity at the same time. 

“You see the initial advantage of talking to 
a man who doesn’t have to have the political 
economy of insurance explained to him; and 
who understands that indemnifying business 
against fire hazard is one of the necessities of 
modern commercial life. Your manufacturer 
and your merchant know and appreciate these 
points. All you have to do is to adapt the 
situation, turn the argument from their prop- 
erty to themselves, and you have done the 
work. 

“That’s the reason why when I enter new 
territory I look up first the men of business, 
and, having seen them, let them tell me what 
they think about fire insurance. The princi- 
ple is the same in both lines, and there is no 
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reason why it should be harder to talk lit: 
business than it is to talk fire—except that 
man’s egotism goes awry here, and makes him 
seek to protect his goods before he arranges 
to protect himself.” 


A CORRECTION FOR ANNUAL AND 
DEFERRED DIVIDENDS. 


In the publication Annual and Deferred Divi 
dends, recently published by The Spectator Com 
pany, an error occurs in the report of the divi 
dends payable in 1910 by the Union Central Life 
on policies issued in 1907. The correct figures 
are as follows: 




















Page 214 ORDINARY LIFE. 
25 | 35 45 | 55 
OOF 558s eicedesicncees| 4S) AO MOcl 96.6684 73 
20-PayvMENT LiFe. 
1907....................-| 5.26] 6.80} 9.12 | 15.00 
20-YEAR ENDOWMENT. 
WR ceed 6.48 | 7.50 | 9.67 | 15.20 
Page 215. 
Orptnary LIFE. 
30. 40 50 60 
BNE on Paldieecnnseeel TOC 7.12 | 11.07 | 20.27 
20-PAYMENT LIFF. 
rm es a 7 ‘ | 
~ Mere a fe Lek Pe 
20-YEAR ENDOWMENT. 
BOOT «00a esaie a 35s cesawes| “O20%,| (8286) AV.82) |: 20,49 


This also affects the showing of comparative net 
cost for 1910 on pages 119, 122, 125, 128, 181, 134, 137, 
140, 143, 146, 149, 152 for this company, which should 
read: 


Age at Issue. 


25 | 35 | 45 | 35 





Ordinary Life Policy, 3 years 


SO eer 
20-Payment Life Policy, 3 


years old...............| 23.91 | 28.91 | 36.46 | 48.62 
20-Year Endowment Policy. 
3 yeats old.............| $1.80 | 42.62 


| 
| 
15.90 | 20.82 29.19 | 43.64 


45.12 | 52.46 


Life and Health Insurance in New York. 

A few communications have come to THE 
SPECTATOR asking why it is that a life insurance 
company of New York can write a policy pro- 
viding for the assumption of premium pay 
ments by it in the event of the insured becom- 
ing totally and permanently disabled, when the 
company is not licensed to write accident in- 
surance. The answer is simple, and is found in 
section 70 of the New York insurance law con- 
cerning the formation of insurance companies, 
sub-division 1 of which reads as follows: 

“Upon the lives or the health of persons and 
every insurance appertaining thereto, and to 
grant, purchase or dispose of annuities.” 

Total disability therefore comes under the 
health provision of the section, and some New 
York companies are now taking advantage cf 
it in the form adopted by other State cor 
panies a few years ago. 
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How a Chance Conversation Put New Life 
Into a Slumping Agency Force. 





Not another man in Chicago, or for the 
matter of that in the employ of the company, 
could land more or better business than An- 
derson when the mood was on him. This 
happy frame of mind had, however, now been 


-conspicuous for its absence for several weeks, 


and “nothing doing” was the result. Morris, 
the perky little cashier, who could always be 
depended on to stir up the men, was off on a 
vacation, and after a record-breaking month 
for June the whole force had gone stale and 
now August bade fair to break the record for 
non-production. 

“There he comes!” called an agent from 
the window, who had seen Morris leave the 
car, “The little pepper-pod looks tough and 
tanned, and from the way he hopped off and 
rushed this way, he is anxious to get back into 
the harness again.” 

“Hello, boys!’ Morris called in cordial 
greeting as he passed the door of the agents’ 
room, but not heeding the chorus of invita- 
tions to come in, he passed on to the office of 
the superintendent. 

The men gradually left to go about their 
day’s work, and only Anderson and Wilson 
were in the room, examining their prospect 
cards, when Morris came in.  Instinctively 
they prepared themselves to hear sarcastic re- 
marks, but a gloom had settled over the 
loquacious cashier, who tipped his chair back 
against the wall, elevated his feet to a con- 
venient table, and puffed the blue rings of 
smoke from his cigar in moody, contemplative 
silence. 

Disturbed by these tactics Anderson invited 
the deluge he had dreaded by asking if Morris 
had enjoyed his vacation. 

“Yes, I did. Had a Jim Dandy time, and it’s 
hard to come back to the old grind and be 
jumped on.” 

“Who jumped on you?” 

“The super; as soon as I got inside his 
door.” 

“What for?” 

“Because I made you fellows get such a 
push on you in June. Elliott says you worked 


yourselves all out then and left nothing in 
reserve, and that we are sure going to hit 
the bottom for August. Says it will give us a 
big black mark at headquarters, too, for they 
are counting big on us.” 

“Tt was not your fault that we slumped.” 

“So I told him, but it did not strike him 
that way. Anyway, I don’t have to stand for 
it. The machine works down home are on the 
outlook for a good head bookkeeper, and the 
president is a friend of my father’s. I think 
I will—” 

“Don’t say it, Morris! We could not spare 
you!” 

“Indeed we couldn’t,” chimed in Wilson. 

“T would not be missed. The boys fell down 
on me after promising to keep up to-the mark, 
and the superintendent tells me it’s all my 
fault. I don’t like to do my best for the com- 
pany and for the men and then not be appre- 
ciated by either side.” 

“But we do appreciate you, Morris! If we 
will all get a new gait on ourselves and pull 
the office out of the slump for next month, 
will you give up the thought of leaving?” 

“Oh, I’d stay all right if I knew you meant 
it, and would make good—but I do not know 
if you would’—sadly. 

“Yes, we will!” 

“What are your plans for doing it?” 

“Have not had time to make any. Was 
looking over my cards for a likely prospect 
to interview when you came in.” 

“T heard a talk on the train coming home 
that set me to thinking. One man boasted 
that he carried five thousand protection for 
his family, and his friend said he did not want 
to leave all that money for his people to 
spend, but carried protection on the business 
that earned a living for them all. Then he 
went on to explain, saying his boy could take 
over the business in case he died, and the in- 
surance money would tide him over while in- 
experienced.” 

“And that set you to thinking—?” 

“Of the many uses to which life insurance 
can be put besides the generally accepted one 
of family protection. To insure a debtor’s life 
to protect a creditor; to protect a mortgage, a 
loan, a trusteeship or the indorsement of a 
note; to facilitate a loan; to provide for old 
age; to educate a son or daughter; to assure 





payment of a legacy; to provide a fund to 
carry out some cherished desire, such as en- 
dowing a bed in a hospital, founding a scholar- 
ship, liquidating a church debt, building an 
orphanage, erecting a memorial—” 

“That’s enough! That ‘cherished desire’ 
catches me. I know plenty of people who 
would like to leave some kind of a testimony 
behind them to show how great and good 
they were, but the heirs object to such things 
going into a will. Who-is to gainsay the 
man’s paying the premiums if he wants to, 
and have some life insurance company guar- 
antee that it will carry out his wishes? It’s 
Johnny to the fore, now, as the agent of every 
good and deserving enterprise which ready 
cash would benefit.” 

“T have no knack for such philanthropy,” 
said Wilson, “but the educational feature is a 
winner, I know, for I have tried it out before. 
I know I would find it easier to persuade a 
man to provide for his own children than to 
found an orphanage.” 

“Both ideas are good it seems to me,” said 
Morris; “all they need is good men behind 
them to push them through.” 

“T am over my blue spell and am going to 
work,” said Anderson briskly, and as the two 
men left the office a queer smile brightened 
Morris’ ugly face as he climbed upon his tall 
stool anc began rapidly assorting his accumu- 
lated mail. 

True to their word, Anderson and Wilson 
pitched into work with a vim that energized 
the entire staff so that they wound up for 
August only a little below their usual average, 
and equaled their famous June record for 
September. 

When the accounts were all in and settled, 
the men gathered around Morris’ desk, and re- 
ceived the welcome news that the cashier had 
decided to remain on the job “for the present.” 

“We could not get along without you here 
to blow us up occasionally,” said Thompson. 

“Your slumping like you did nearly blew me 
out of the office; I would have gone but for 
Anderson’s pretty talk.” 

“John made good on it, anyway,” laughed 
Wilson. “Spin us the yarn, old man, as to 
how you did it.” 

“Nothing much to tell,” grunted Anderson. 
“T couldn’t let the doctor go, or there would 
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have been no one here to make me swallow 
‘castor oil,’ as Greene calls it, when I get 
down in the mouth. We couldn’t spare him, 
and it seemed up to your humble servant to 
chain him here. Rack my brains as I might 
all that day I could not fix on a likely person 
to approach about building an orphanage or 
endowing a library, and I sat down to supper 
still speculating on where to strike first.” 

The governor was feeling good, for it hap- 
pened that a young Scotchman to whom he 
had advanced some money to get through 
school had just paid him back. It’s my rule, 
when in doubt, to take the path nearest at 
hand. 

“That’s fine, father,” I said. “It’s in the 
Scotch blood to love an education.” 

“So it is, laddie; and to pay back an obliga- 
tion, also.” 

“Not every one, however, has the good 
luck to strike a friend in need as young Camp- 
bell did.” 

“No; it is a pity they cannot.” 

“What a chance for some noble, public- 
spirited man of means to found a scholarship 
in a good school, like the one you sent Camp- 
bell through, open to a clean-minded, intelli- 
gent young Scotchman each year, on the con- 
dition that he pay the amount advanced back 
to the fund as soon as he was able!” 

“He would lose on very few of them if a 
wise choice were made; and it would be wiser 
than most of the endowments that are given.” 

“T can think of no nobler opening, or a bet- 
ter use to which money could be put. Such a 
scholarship would keep a man’s memory loved 
and respected for centuries after he passed 
away. Can you think of a better plan of 
philanthropy ?” 

“T cannot call one to mind just now.” 

“Why not found one yourself, father, as it 
is your own thought and you have the money 
to carry it out?” 

“Is it my thought? I thought you men- 
tioned it,” said father, drily. 

“No, indeed; it’s your thought. You put 
Campbell through.” 

“So I did, laddie. So I did. But it would 
take too big a slice of my estate to found such 
a scholarship.” 

“IT can fix that. Let me write you a fifteen- 
year endowment payable to the school, for this 
purpose, at the end of the term, or sooner in 
case you should pass away. You can charge 
the premiums up to profit and loss and you 
will feel them no more at the end of the year 
than if some stock you hold had tumbled a 
few points.” 

“You certainly have an insurance remedy 
for every disease, John, but there is some- 
thing in what you say. I will think it over.” 

And think he did, until I began to grow 
nervous, but finally he decided to found the 
scholarship for boys with Scotch blood in their 
veins; and they can. count on $10,000 fifteen 
years from now, at any rate.” 

“Tt’s- good to have a rich daddy, even if he 
did make you rustle for your own living,” 
said Greene. 

“For which [ thank him,” flashed Anderson. 
“Of course,” soothed Wilson, always -a peace- 


maker, “How did you land old man Sevier? 
I thought you wrote that old iceberg once for 
the limit he would stand.” 

“So I did. But the thought of father always 
carries with it that of his friend, whose ‘dignity’ 
he has held up to me as worthy of emulation 
so often, and the more I thought of him and 
his pomposity and _ old-fashioned, intensely 
polite manners, the easier a mark it seemed to 
me he ought to be, if I could get up some- 
thing with enough gilt gingerbread work 
about it to make it look attractive. Plenty of 
taffy, deftly served, and the force of father’s 
noble example in founding a_ scholarship 
landed him as the ringleader in a set of ten 
leading citizens to found the Sevier library en- 
dowment. It is to be an extra swell library, 
too, with the figure of the old gentleman in 
his pet attitude handing a scroll to the Goddess 
of Literature done in the frescoing of the 
front vestibule, his name in gold under the 
name of the library over the front door, and 
five memorial windows, sacred to the memory 
of himself and members of his family. He 
took $25,000, and the other nine only took 
$10,000 each, so they only get their names on 
a tablet in the vestibule and one window 
apiece—but then it marks them away up in G 
to be associated with a man like John Sevier 
in such a select philanthropic work, so they 
get the full worth of their money, and so does 
he—while the public will have the benefit of 
the library twenty years from now. In all, 
that makes $125,000 endowment for me for 
the month, and it sure took plenty of talking 
and scheming to get it; but then Morris was 
worth it.” 

“Your dope sounds mighty good,” said Wil- 
son, “but having no rich father myself, and 
no genial iceberg like Sevier to act as bell- 
wether for my sheep, I could have done noth- 
ing on your line; but on ‘educational’ ticket I 
don’t ask odds of any man. I landed $50,000 
for the benefit of small children, and I think 
that was going some. My family doctor put 
me next to the right people; you see he is in 
partnership with the stork, and knew all about 
the recent arrivals in homes where it was ap- 
parent a good income was coming in. Of 
course the doctor was expected to feel a spe- 
cial interest in all the boys and girls, and the 
proud parent rarely failed to listen to my ar- 
guments with interest. Then the doctor always 
put in a good word if the prospect ’phoned 
him, and that helped. My arguments? Noth- 
ing new. I simply emphasized the importance 
of higher education and the cultivation of any 
special talent which might develop in the 
child; the difficulty of paying a large sum 
all at once, and how much easier to meet the 
obligation in fifteen payments; the import- 
ance of having the sum needed for the edu- 
cation of the child guaranteed to it in case of 
the death of the father: and the protection 
given in case the child dies prematurely, since 
the payments can be continued for another 
child, or will be returned to the father at the 
end of the term.. This line of talk does com- 
pletely away with the ‘must die to win’ objec- 
tion.” 

“You have been going outside the regular 
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‘family protection, too, Thompson; now we 
are all at the confessional, and we want to 
hear from you,” 

“All right, if you must have it. I have a 
brother in a big real estate office and he has 
been giving me the names of people who are 
buying homes on time or borrowing money on 
mortgages; and the names of indorsers on 
heavy notes. I saw these people and im- 
pressed on them the uncertainty of life and 
certainty of trouble and delay if death should 
interfere with their plans. In some cases the 
truth seemed to scare them almost stiff when 
I made them see it clearly, and a good many, 
all I think who could spare the cash, invested 
in protection to secure their investments and 
guarantee the carrying out of their contracts.” 

“T am making a specialty of annuities—” be- 
gan Peterson, a recent addition to the force, 
when Morris broke in: 

“Save that for the next meeting. You boys 
have all done well and the company is proud 
of you, and I am too! But the janitor is out 
there in the corridor, wanting to clean out the 
rooms, so we had better adjourn. That con- 
versation I chanced to overhear and which 
started us all out after ‘cherished ideas’ was a 
winner, and no mistake!” 


ADVERTISING FOR PROSPECTS. 

“Does advertising pay?” 

This question was asked recently of the head 
of a life insurance agency located in a large 
city of the Middle West. The insurance man 
looked at his questioner with a smile. 

“Does it pay?” he queried. “My boy, it’s 
the best investment we can make. I develop 
as many prospects through my advertising as 
in any other way, and after they are turned up 
in that way they are easier to land by far than 
when we get on the trail through the ordinary 
channels. I not only believe that advertising 
pays, but if I had to.come to.a choice I'd fire 
all my solicitors and sit in the office waiting 
for my ‘ads’ to produce results.” 

The agent referred to does not confine his 
advertising to any one medium. Of course, he 
uses the daily newspapers. In addition he is 
an advocate of street car signs, which, he 
insists, are read by many who would pass up an 
advertisement in the dailies, while the theater 
programmes frequently contain his announce- 
ments. He does not even despise the country 
weeklies which circulate in the territory which 
he covers, and has turned over many a good 
“tip” to his local agents as the result of an 
inquiry developed from his advertisement in 
the county paper. 

“I believe. that I have evolved a’ unique 
method of following up my advertisements,” 
said the ad, expert. “Of course, the chief prob- 
lem that confronts anyone who ,advertises in 
many mediums is in connection with finding 
out which pay and which don’t. How to sepa- 
rate the wheat from the chaff frequently be- 
comes.a pressing problem, since, naturally, one 
would like to spend more money on the good 
medium and less on the poor one. 

“I haye found that those who answer the 
advertisements in writing address me exactly 
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s I: subscribe myself-in the ads. I take advan- 
age of ‘that to vary the: address in each 
medium, so that when I receive a letter from 
someone who wants to know about my proposi- 
tion, I can tell immediately from looking at 
the envelope in which the letter comes to me, 
where the inquirer saw the announcement that 
aroused his interest. 

“For example, I state my agency in these 
terms in one paper: ‘John Brown, second 
floor, Garfield building.’ In another it is ‘J. J. 
Brown, 201 Garfield building.’ I vary it in all 
of them, and the result shows that I can guess 
right pretty nearly every time on the number of 
prospects produced by the ads in the various 
papers and programmes I employ.” 

Some people, according to this life man, do 
not regard theater programmes highly, yet he 
has found that occasionally they turn the trick. 
He spoke of an elderly gentleman coming into 
his office one morning with a page torn from 
the programme of a local theater. 

“I live down in the Western part of the 
State,” he said, by way of introduction, “and I 
saw this while I was at the play last night. Do 
you really give such terms as those ?” 

The advertisement referred to the low rate 
quoted on a convertible term policy, which ap- 
peared particularly attractive to one advanced 
in years, who could hardly afford to purchase 
much additional protection through ordinary 
life policies. When he was convinced that the 
offer was bona fide, he took a policy for $10,000, 
signing the application before he left the office. 

In commenting upon this case the persistent 
advertiser said that he had noticed, while sit- 
ting himself in the theater, that people become 
restive during the intermissions, and do any- 
thing possible to occupy their minds. He ad- 
mitted that they turned the pages of their pro- 
grammes more to pass away the time than for 
any other reason, but declared that when their 
eyes were struck by a particularly well-gotten 
up advertisement the idea lingered. 

“T could probably not get a position writing 
copy for Lord & Thomas,” he said in con- 
clusion, “but by plugging at it I have learned, 
I believe, to state a fact in such a way that 
the one who reads it will have to stop and 
think a moment, anyhow. Attention to the 
style in which the ad is prepared is as import- 
ant as buying the space and selecting the 
medium. I certainly do not believe in stereo- 
typed announcements stating simply the name 
of my company and the fact that I sell life in- 
surance. State a definite -_proposition; make 
a ‘definite appeal; make the reader consider 
that particular offer, for he is not likely to 
fecus his mind on the subject unless you focus 
it-for him through a specific suggestion.” 


Don’t Talk About It. 


If you have had a disappointing week in any 


department of your business, don’t give it cur- 
inency. If you have not succeeded in reaching 
the mark that you set. for yourself, don’t say 
eso, but get your-energtes together for a fresh 
dttack mwext_week; The very shortcomings of 
this week -will furnish. many valuable lessons 
Whatever your 


for the work of the next. 


troubles or- difficulties may have been, don’t 
waste your time and take the other fellow’s 
by talking it up. The truth of the matter is, 
there are few people who care to hear about 
one’s troubles. *Tis an old saying but a true 
one: “Laugh and the world laughs with you, 
weep and you weep alone.” Everyone has 
sufficient obstacles and hindrances in life with- 
outa desire to multiply them through the dis- 
cotragements of others; therefore, when 
there’s a chance to laugh or get into the sun- 
shine, men appreciate it very much more than 
to receive something which may remind them 
of a chilling experience in their own career. 
Incidentally, the man who does the most to 
spread the sunshine is the fellow who forgets 
his own difficulties. Never talk about your 
troubles !—Colonial News. 


THE AGENTS’ TRIBUTE TO PRESI- 


DENT KINGSLEY. 
PRESIDENT’S OFFICE, 
New York, August 2, IgIo. 

The July work of the agents of the New 
York Life took the form of a practical testi- 
monial to President Kingsley in recognition of 
his work in securing amendments to the insur- 
ance laws. Mr. Kingsley has issued the fol- 
lowing letter in response to the efforts of the 
agents : 

To the Field Force.—Your July work is the last 
word showing the folly and economic unsoundness of 
section 96—as it was 

Without a dollar of addition to our fixed charges, 
with no increase in the cost of new business, our rate 
of production in the month just closed reached a level 
which will bring us by December 31 very close to the 
new limits fixed by section 96—as it is. 

Clearly, the greatest factor in producing the public 
— which reformed that section was the loyalty 

the men who carry the rate book. 

People saw in you a body of men whose ranks held 
firm under extraordinary conditions. This was an im- 
pressive fact. It indicated a lot of things—all of 
which appealed to the innate sense of “fair play’ 
which abides in the minds of every self-respecting 
citizen of ‘every land. No analysis of this section, no 
denunciation of it, would have reached very far if the 
agents of this company had not been able to write 
more than $150,000,000 a year. When we discharged 
1200 part-time men last. year and closed ten branch 
offices, having committed no offense except that they 
had been efficient—the public began to take notice. 

It is not easy to get up much indignation against an 
abstraction. It wasn’t easy to arouse legislative action 
against a law that was not directly injuring some com- 
pany or group of men. That it discriminated directly 
in favor of one company did not and practically could 
not down the law; but .a direct injury to a body of 
honest, earnest men was another story. 

Your work since 1906 was the one fact that would 
not down. 

The public got hold of the fact that such devotion 
as yours was not common. You wouldn’t quit. That 
the State denied you a right fully to exercise your 
powers didn’t send you away to seek other opreetens 
ties. You stuck. You said in effect: ‘We believe 
that this law is wrong. We believe in the usefulness 
of our work. We believe in our company. We know 
that. public opinion will correct the situation once the 
facts are understood, and it is a part of our business 
to make the public understand.’”* You have succeeded, 
and all life insurance is your debtor. 

In seven’months you have paid for $91,000,000. 

Your accumulated energies on August 1 pushed this 
up to $93,000,000, or about at the rate of $159,000,000 
for the year. 

You arid your leaders have been good enough to 
connect my efforts against section 96 with the July 
production. I believe. in that spirit—I even believe 
in the wisdom of adding some material recognition to 
the rewards of sentiment when men do extraordinary 
work; but another section of our insurance code says 
nay. (Some day that, will go, too, but we are too 
busy and happy just now to bother with it.) 

I am glad to haye, been able to centralize the satis- 
faction you feel over,the final success of your patient 
efforts. 

So far'as July, in its results,-was an expression of 
your feelings, it was. more eloquent of my delight 
over your steadfastness through four dark years, than 
it could. be-ofany credit_you give me for my part_in 
the reformation of section 96. 

Yours for the limit in 1910. 

Darwin P. KINGSLEY. 
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A Boomerang Verdict. 

An insurance company in Austria has discov- 
ered that it does not always pay to win a law 
suit. A merchant agreed to take out a policy 
of life insurance. When it was presented he 
repudiated his bargain, alleging that its terms 
were not in accordance with the agent’s repre- 
sentations. The company sued for the first 
year’s premium, but while the trial was pending 
the man died, and the company obtained their 
verdict, the policy being declared valid. Re- 
sult: The amount insured, less the premium, 
has to be paid to the heirs, who will doubtless 
become firm believers in the value of life in- 
surance. 


PRACTICAL TALKS TO NEW 
AGENTS. 

After visiting a trained animal exhibition an 
Irishman remarked: “I’ve seen hyenas trund- 
lin’ wheelbarrows, a monkey that drew pic- 
turs, seals that played music, hogs that played 
cards, a horse tellin’ fortunes, a grizzly bear 
drinking beer and a puppy dog sayin’ his 
prayers, so whatever is there left in labor, art, 
music, sin or religion that the dumb brutes 
couldn’t crowd a man out of ?” 

One true answer to this query would be Jife 
insurance. 

It is not only beyond the reach of dumb ani- 
mals, but the man who sells it successfully 
must be above the average. Every time you 
endeavor to sell a policy you engage in a “bat- 
tle of wits” and the best man wins. 

If you lose the fight go over it again in your 
mind and make a note of every objection ad- 
vanced by your “prospect.” Prepare an answer 
for each, and when you meet them again you 
will be ready. 

When your grandfather was a boy a man 
could go into the forest with no tools except 
an axe, and build a house that looked just as 
well, lasted just as long and was just as com- 
fortable as any other house in the neighbor- 
hood. To-day, skill and raw material being 
equal, the man with the best set of tools builds 
the best house. 

Every man who fights the world for a living 
is the builder of his own “house of life,” the 
“architect of his own fortune.” 

Every man-you see, who is up to the high 
physical standard required by your company, is 
a piece of raw material. It makes no differ- 
ence whether he lives in El Paso, Texarkana, 
Brownsville, the Panhandle or the Rice Belt, 
he is still the only material you can use in the 
construction of a lasting monument to your 
business ability and personal superiority. 

The results you obtain willbe large or small 
in proportion to the skill with which you apply 
the working. tools of your profession to the 
raw material. 

Your company furnishes. you the tools, the 
world furnishes the raw material, but neither 
the company’ nor the world can construct the 
edifice of the future. for. you. 

One of the most important things for a new 
man to learn ‘is the value of concentration. 

It is a well-known fact that one acre of land 
under the “intense” system of cultivation pro- 
duces more dollars than a quarter section that 
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is left to the tender mercies of the weeds and 
the weather. 

It is just as well known to experienced life 
insurance men that one good, strong interview, 
under favorable circumstances, is productive of 
more satisfactory results than a house to house 
canvass of a whole city. 

Never try to sell life insurance with your 
feet. Use your head.—J. F. Wellington in The 
Great Southern Life. 


King George V. and Insurance. 

A reference to insurance which is of especial 
interest was that made by England’s new King 
so recently as February 4 this year. On that date 
King George, as Prince of Wales, was presid- 
ing at the annual meeting of the Royal Naval 
Fund, and the official reports next morning 
read that “the Prince expressed the great pleas- 
ure afforded him by the note which the com- 
mittee had made of the thrift on the part of 
some of the seamen and marines. He felt that 
too much could not be done to encourage this 
in the navy; and he thought that if the blue- 
jackets and marines knew that if they insured 
their lives, or made provision of that kind, 
their widows would still be eligible for assist- 
ance from the fund, it would be a great en- 
couragement to them.” 

We see in these remarks that the new King 
takes the insurance df life as a matter of course 
—an act of common prudence which needs no 
argument. 


JUSTICES OF THE SUPREME COURT 
INSURED IN THE NEW 
YORK LIFE. 


It will interest the legal fraternity and others 
to know that a number of the Justices of the 
Supreme Court of the United States are either 
carrying insurance in the New York Life or 
have already matured policies in this company. 

The late Chief Justice Melville W. Fuller of 
Illinois, who died of heart trouble at his sum- 
mer home in Maine, July 4, 1910, aged 77, 
was insured with us for $7500 under two poli- 
cies, one for $2500 taken in 1861, and the other 
for $5000 taken in 1884. 

The venerable Justice John M. Harlan, of 
Kentucky, who was appointed to the Supreme 
Bench in 1877, has a policy with us for $3000, 
which has been in force for many years. 

Hon. Joseph McKenna of California, appointed 
to the Supreme Bench in 1898, has been insured 
in the New York Life since 1892 for $10,000. 

Hon. Horace H. Lurton of Tennessee, recently 
appointed Associate Justice, was insured in 1875 
for $10,000, which became paid-up twenty-five 
years ago and is still in force. The forward 
steps in life insurance since Judge Lurton’s 
contract went into effect appear from a notation 
on the original application to the effect that per- 
mission had been secured ‘“‘to make occasional 
trips to any and all parts of the State of Ten- 
nessee at all seasons of the year.” In light of 
the present broad and liberal attitude of this 
and other companies to the insured of this day, 
the entering of such questions into an insurance 
contract are little less than amusing. An in- 
sured is now the arbiter of his own destinies 





LIFE INSURANCE IN OKLAHOMA IN 1go9. 


The following figures will be of value to subscribers to ““The Life Insurance Year Book” as supplementing 
































and completing those on page A358. 
NAWE OF | Insurance in Insurance Premiums Losses Insurance in 
COMPANY | Force Begin- Written Received | Incurred Force End 
| ning of Year in Year of Year 
| 
. om OKLAHOMA. $ $ | 
PMO EAC Lipo seo keene \ ed beke oe ele | 1,169,575 491,518 | 19,297 12,881 1,455,155 
meaeticam KentYal  ..cca.... cress bes bur 63,103 210,944 | 2, 3 ae es 231,547 
American: National™ . ...: 0.63. o6s2 eeds's e| 1,394,054 650,734 | 77,201 16,861 | 1,487,918 
Bankers of Nebraska ......0:...0é0 | 181,500 188,250 14,700 2,500 | 322,250 
SROIMONG MROBETVE os Sees m cnn oe ea's | CEE SER Yeo cs teat + Li papas 1,004,750 
Capitol Life Sa arh tie ban dbs oe alee eo 251,750 202,500 9,147 1,000 297,000 
Wentral Life of Towa. o.<....0< i vbss dive | 681,000 71,400 eee? |. “Ghat ae 71,400 
Colorado ‘National oo. .ocssdcce es acd 241,000 282,780 | 14,689 1,000 380,780 
Ceeenectiout:  Mutead 9.33 St. 8 oss | 326,259 250,607 | 18,884 9,300 515,450 
MUS) a ee ae ey 1,203,771 1,138,816 | 40,619 13,736 1,704,895 
ROBB. INOW NOPE. o's4 000508 0 a5a% 8,169,914 979,766 169,118 64,823 3,787,980 
RCUIICS TPERURE) os 'b.0.0 5's w'u.e fu ban eS 1,364,265 446,236 60,579 8,493 1,597,937 
PIE HARE * cas b win 6 bce baa eae be El re re PPR ees ota (5 eR ye 
eee SU OETR «+ 5 on ccans ne be cs umewe | 922,040 831,970 67,241 9,000 1,468,680 
PEMOERODEE TEMEP ows. cw odes bine cane weed | 215,700 267,715 17,982 3,000 353,330 
RUMEN CRIED. cs 5. Saas pies Pee SAR oh | 788,683 183,723 28,637 8,000 736,258 
Rberemiamtint TEGO - a6 64-0 sib wn slv Cc eere | nae eek 90,500 i oS eee 73,000 
OT a) eee ery ere 1,637,268 1,939,195 110,996 9,050 3,161,813 
AS RES nnn en tg SP Ne Soy | 623,888 68,975 18,354 19,225 583,299 
Massachusetts Mutual ...........006 1,039,701 144,000 40,363 7,264 1,088,623 
DEPEND ONE nis 685. 0.b45 ees tigi oboe | 201,429 1,273,451 25,019 33,956 1,342,979 
DEM MINR CIMRE oc ok np heh aS ewe } 1,000 | 95,555 | ee eee 90,556 
PARMOOMTE CMOL «a o-5.6d 6s 60g Vee baba een | 1,084,795 | 500,200 43,768 5,840 1,407,314 
Seen ee SS Ee re Pe eee 2,385,321 714,500 100,362 16,543 2,866,821 
Bete OE ee NOPE 5 ere pcieeis ccd conee | 6,432,207 1,242,094 297,667 109,099 7,031,114 
National of -U. S..0f Asc... ss.25o00 831,705 225,074 31,455 12,000 904,654 
Nationel of Vermont: 2.01... 01.04 asee. 1,368,865 531,670 45,899 4,500 1,636,498 
New, WOT ARO onbesseis04 ssp kwe | 12,910,149 2,495,464 558,285 126,055 14,209,261 
North American, New Jersey........ 75,500 171,270 Gt are 155,270 
Northwestern Mutual ............2- 5,441,143 1,602,000 168,385 $8,317 6,987,181 
Northwestern National ........ 540,976 138,470 24,300 1,494 575,388 
Parine ARONOR |. Gales ov bec.s bes Sn nieass 1,931,410 509,667 73,750 14,650 2,169,727 
Piney AURORA ws 65.00: 60005 se oo0b oe oa 1,543,396 1,089,770 66,375 64,562 2,376,523 
Pioviaett CAVIORS Gikec csp ek ck ccs Je ee ee A, Pie eee Ne Z 
Tee OP en Crees Ca ek 1,025,488 906,205 1,170 1,438,502 
Reserve Loan Life ........ceccsssoe 72,000 TECHNO 1.) “twee Tatas 102,500 
Royal Union ......ecsecscessecveee MRUCEM rae Fe eeee ha eee, ie fe ie eee ee 
Security Life of America............ 57,500 BnOO-d Agee 2 eds 34,000 
Security Mutual, Nebraska.......... 22,000 S9000 1 S.CT |) | eheatame 39,000 
Southern States Life ...........+-6- | BOO A. Osan, fo Sane a ee beol es oa betes 
Réate Tike. wwe b's 000004000 bn.0b 300500 | 1,225,509 oY i ee OS Re 1,382,708 
TLAVElETS 6c cceccancccesscusscnevens | 108,397 45,653 19 145,050 
Union Central ........e.eeeeeeeeees 1,212,667 213,250 | 17,631 1,298,296 
United States L. and A........0.2.- | 8,335 | BOO °F OA 2. ateeas 31,397 
Volunteer State ......cecccseseves 195,000 | teeees Sitaeeteww Bargekdee ose 
: | | | 
C0) ee ee eee Oe ee | 55,253,415 | 22,234,329 | 2,207,744 | 634,477: | 66,546,804 





* Includes industrial business. 
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as to when and where he shall travel and reside. 
No questions are asked after a policy is once 
in force. 

Hon. Charles E. Hughes, present Governor of 
the State of New York, recently appointed by 
President Taft to the Supreme Bench on the 
death of Chief Justice Fuller, is insured in this 
company for $5000 under a policy which has been 
in force since 1901.—N. Y. Life Bulletin. 





The Boon of Life Insurance. 


More than half a billion dollars were paid out 
in claims last year by the life insurance com- 
panies in this country and in Canada. Of this 
huge sum $366,500,000 were distributed on this 
side of the border. This means an average for 
every man, woman and child of about four dol- 
lars and shows to what an extent the life com- 
panies appeal to the man who finds this the best 
way to save.—N. Y. American. 

And yet how trivial the payment in compari- 
son with the needs of the people! What a field 
of opportunity lies before us who are in the 
life insurance profession at this moment! How 
archaic, in view of the admittedly universal 
need by mankind for our commodity, the atti- 
tude of certain of our legislators to curtail and 
keep down operations of such beneficence to so 
many paltry dollars per company per annum!— 
N. Y. Life Bulletin. 





LIFE INSURANCE A POETICAL IN- 
INSPIRATION. 


Whoever thinks that life insurance is a hum- 
drum business, and that those engaged in it lose 
the poetry and sentiment that should be found 
in every man, should read the following, entitled 
“Summertime,”’ in Mutual Interest, published by 
the Mutual Life Insurance Company: 


The bees are buzzing over the clover, the corn 
is ripening, and the long-bladed leaves glint in 
the sunshine; the boys are splashing and shout- 
ing in the old swimming hole, and the perfume 
of green, growing things makes the air sweet. 
The farmer lcoks over-his fields, reckoning on 
full granaries and hay-filled lofts in the autumn. 
He is enjoying the berries and peas and the 
fruits of his garden, and preparing to lay in 
stores of provender for man and beast for the 
unproductive months so soon to follow. No one 
is closer to nature in his work than the farmer, 
and no one knows better than he the necessity 
of providing for the future. 

Likewise, no one should know better than he 
the necessity of laying by, during his productive 
years, sufficient stores to last him, and those 
dependent upon him, during the latt2r years of 
his life, when he has not the same energy to 
work as now. A savings bank account and a 
life insurance policy are quite as necessary to 
him as lofts full of hay, and bins of corn and 
oats, and seeds for another season. With a 
habit of life which causes him to fill his barns, 
to keep a healthy savings bank fund, and to 
own a comfortably large life insurance policy, a 
farmer can look into the future without dread. 
He knows he will have bad seasons when crops 
are poor, when his savings bank must be called 
on to help him out temporarily, and when his 
premiums are hard to pay. But what would life 
be without some struggle? Do not the boys get 
far more fun out of the swimming hole this 
summer because they have been deprived of it 
all winter, when the snow lay deep and the 
schoolhouse kept them busy all day? Does not 
the farmer derive more strength and satisfaction 
when he wins out after a struggle with nature 
than if he had merely to go out and pick bana- 
nas any day of the year in order to live? To 
him who hath the energy and ambition to work 
shall be given the rich fruits of his work, and 
to him that hath foresight shall be given com- 
fort in his declining years. 

The bees are buzzing in the clover, the boys 
are shouting and splashing in the old swimming 
hole, and summer with its joys and duties is 
here. Happy the man who can look upon it with 
joy unmixed with dread for the unfruitful days 
to follow! 
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LIFE ASSURANCE IN GREAT 
BRITAIN. 
(FROM OUR LONDON CORRESPONDENT.) 

The annual feast of figures provided by the 
Board of Trade Blue Book is once again avail- 
able to the insurance man—this publication 
has just been issued, making its appearance 
this year somewhat later than usual. 

The accounts dealt with are those which have 
been filed with the authorities during the 
year ending December 31, last. To the stu- 
dent of insurance, however, the most valuable 
portion of these books consists of the compre- 
hensive summaries relating to the business as 
a whole, and which give a bird’s-eye view of 
the developments that are taking place. 

SUMMARY OF REVENUE ACCOUNTS. 

In the summary of revenue accounts the 
figures start with a balance brought forward at 
the commencement of the year—in the ordinary 
branch of £320,537,275, or, adding £1,375,235 for 
adjustments in respect to tansfers, etc., £321,- 
912,510; and ip the industrial branch of £37,- 
783,759, or, deducting—in this case— £525,050 in 
respect to transfers, etc., £37,258,709, making a 
total for the two branches of £359,171,219. 

The premiums received were £27,937,702 in 
the ordinary branch, and £13,336,561 in the in- 
dustrial—together equal to £41,274,263. The 
consideration for annuities was in the ordinary 
department £2,101,084, and in the industrial de- 
partment only £5,013; while interest and divi- 
dends (less tax) produced £12,341,281 and 
£1,306,701 respectively. The ordinary depart- 
ment gained £128,379 frem increase in value 
of investments; fines and fees, etc., yielded 
£15,923 and £1091; and miscellaneous items 
£109,975, and £101,292 in the respective de- 
partments. 

Coming to the other side of the accounts, the 
claims paid were £22,113,564 in the ordinary 
branch; and in the industrial, £5,300,300, mak- 
ing together £27,413,864. Cash bonuses and re- 
duction of premiums took £1,309,653 and £733; 
surrenders, £2,195,323 and £212,524; annuities, 
£2,357,918 and £5,287; commissions, £1,594,502 
and £3,358,528; expenses of management, £2,321- 
362 and £2,413,706; bad debts, £2492 and £325; 
decrease in value of investments, £1,228,950 and 
£9,386; interest on capital and dividends and 
bonuses to shareholders, £461,225 and £626,873; 
and miscellaneous matters, £483,823 and £192- 
087 respectively; the balance at the end of the 
year being £330,478,042 in the ordinary branch, 
and £39,889,618. in the industrial branch—to- 
gether £370,367,660. 

Comparing these figures with those for the 
preceding year, the following differences are 
disclosed as regards the chief items. The 
premiums increased by £1,074,820 in the ordi- 
nary department, and by £239,452 in the indus- 
trial department; the consideration for annu- 


ities by £112,147 and £1,136, and interest and 
dividends (less tax) by £480,061 and £91,646. 
The sum of £2,965,646 was paid in claims more 
than in the previous year in the ordinary de- 
partment, and £122,963 in the industrial; but as 
regards annuities, while the increase in the or- 
dinary branch payments was represented by 
£75,541, there was a decrease in the industrial 
branch of £406. Other increases are: In surren- 
ders, £203,859 and £53,088; in commissions, 
£175,585 and £45,740; and in expenses of manage- 
ment, £135,538 and £50,787. The net decrease 
in the value of investments was £1,100,571 in the 
ordinary branch, and £9,386 in the industrial 
branch. 


SUMMARY OF BALANCE SHEETS. 

The summary of balance sheets shows paid-up 
capital (ineluding sundry shareholders’ bal- 
ances) £12,157,250 for the ordinary department, 
and £2,045,487 for the industrial department— 
together £14,202,737. The life and annuity 
funds amount to the large sums of £325,885,- 
514 and £39,603,705 respectively—together £365,- 
489,219. The employers’ liability funds of com- 
panies transacting life business are given at 
£662,198 and £2000; but fire funds of companies 
transacting life business appertain to the ordi- 
nary department only and amount to £15,999,- 
509. Leasehold redemption funds come out at 
£2,116,395 and £9028; and marine funds of com- 
panies transacting life business relate only to 
the ordinary branch and figure at £1,515,925. 
Accident and general funds stand at £2,807,728 
and £12,000; reserve funds at £5,409,441 and 
£1,392,446; ‘‘other’’ funds at £3,458,130 and 
£294,785; profit and loss balances at £4,940,416 
and £6710; and depreciation and investment 
balances at” £4,096,269 and £14,190. Outstand- 
ing claims are £5,272,909 and £8538; out- 
standing accounts, £1,069,558 and £25,955; and 
temporary loans £414,470 and £79,330. The 
total of the liabilities and of the assets 
is now no less than £429,299,886; and the 
sound position of the business is shown by 
the fact that the item for deficiencies, esiablish- 
ment expenses, etc., upon the assets’ side of 
the accounts amounts to no more than £868,715, 
of which £226,813 only is in the ordinary branch. 

The principal differences on the year are: In 
paid-up capital (including sundry shareholders’ 
balances) decreases of £709,441 and £323,867 
respectively; and increases in life and annuity 
funds of £10,468,675 and £2,435,927. 

In studying these figures it has to be borne 
in mind that the accounts of certain colonial 
and foreign companies, although reported to the 
Board of Trade, are not included in the sum- 
maries, the extent of the business transacted in 
the United Kingdom not being officially made 
known. 

SUMMARY OF ASSURANCES IN FORCE. 

This particularly interesting table is, it is 


pointed out, based upon the last returns of the 
companies; which returns have, for the most 
part, been deposited with the authorities during 
the past five years. The figures, therefore, give 
only an approximation of the number and 
amount of contracts at present in force; but 
they are, nevertheless, valuable. The: figures 
of colonial and foreign companies have been 
excluded for the reason previously stated. 

The number of ordinary policies in force is 
given at 2,746,202, and* the total amount in- 
sured at £810,053,561, these figures comparing 
with 2,670,284 policies, for -£799,663,792 in the 
last issue. 

Of the gross amount insured, ‘‘whole life’ 
policies represent £446,659,159, endowment as- 
surances £266,315,583, the third place being held 
by “‘limited number of premiums” policies rep- 
resenting £46,491,022. 

With regard to industrial business, in which 
sickness and friendly society contracts are not 
included, the number of policies in. force is 
28,541,525, assuring £285,809,757; of these only 
82, for £7950, are of the ‘‘with profits’ class. A 
further interesting point is that the amount of 
the reassurances in the industrial department is 
no more than £2158. CHARTERS. 

London, E. C., August 10, 1910. 
COMPENDIUM OF OFFICIAL LIFE 

INSURANCE REPORTS. 

In the ten years ending with 1909 the num- 
ber of United States life insurance companies 
increased from 69 to 189, a gain of 120 for the 
period. In the first five years of the decade the 
gain was but seventeen, so that over one hun- 
dred organizations came into the field in the 
years 1905-9, inclusive, while thus far this 
year twenty-two more have been licensed. At 
the present time 211 companies are licensed 
by one or more Insurance Departments, ex- 
clusive of seven foreign organizations operat- 
ing in some of the States of the Union. 

These companies are organized under the 
laws of forty-three States, and as they do not 
all operate in any one State the complete re- 
ports of their financial standing and business 
are scattered through some thirty official State 
reports. As this large number of companies 
has served to enhance competition in the life 
insurance field, it is absolutely necessary that 
every agent should be in possession of some 
umbiased document giving the latest official 
figures of all the life insurance companies 
competing for business. 

The only document covering in minute de- 
tail the figures of all the life insurance com- 
panies-is The Compendium of Official Life 
Insurance Reports, the twenty-second annual 
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edition of which has recently been issued by 
The Spectator Company. In that work will be 
found a thorough analysis of the statements 
of the 189 life insurance companies which 
made reports to the various Insurance De- 
partments for the year 1909. All the essential 
figures entering into the voluminous annual 
reports of this large number of companies are 
carefully compiled and arranged in order of 
magnitude in a series of forty-three exhibits, 
while in a number of the tables percentages 
are given and the rank of the companies also 
determined by them. The busy agent will find 
this work of incalculable value as a time saver, 
for it gives him within one set of covers infor- 


it presents the data in most convenient form 
for instant comparison, either with any other 
company or with the preceding year. 

The Compendium of Official Life Insurance 
Reports makes a book of 164 pages, is hand- 
somely printed from new and clear. type, is 
bound in flexible leather, and sells at $2 per 
copy. All orders addressed to The Spectator 
Company, 135 William street, New York, will 
be promptly filled, and no life agent should be 
without a copy of this invaluable statistical 
publication. 

The following tabulation is taken from this 
work, and shows the aggregate transactions 
of the 173 ordinary and sixteen industrial life 
insurance companies of the United States 





mation which otherwise he would have to dig 
out of many official reports. At the same time 


which made reports for the year 1909: 


Aggregates of the Financial Standing and Business for 1909 of the Ordinary and Industrial Com- 





panies of the United States. 
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Companies. Companies. 
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ry ACCOUNT. 
: = Policies 921,569 5,365,825 
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a Where the various items of a few companies’ statements have not been classified, the total amounts have 


been included in these agvregates. 
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THE EFFECT OF CLEAR STATE- 
MENTS. 


By a WESTERN AGENT. 


THE CAREER OF LupwIG. 

I have before me a book which describes 
some performances of a very remarkable man 
who was once connected with a successful life 
insurance company. As he seems to have been 
a foreigner I will refer to him as Ludwig. 
Ludwig is reputed to have had astonishing 
powers of persuasion. It is asserted that he 
could enter the office of a millionaire, talk a 
few minutes and depart with a check for $5000 
to pay the first premium on a $100,000 policy. 
This, after all, needed not be regarded as a 
marvelous achievement, because $100,000 ap- 
plications are now written rather often, and 
written by men whose methods are beyond 
reproach. However, Ludwig undoubtedly did 
write an immense amount of business in his 
day, and might have won real eminence but 
for the fact that he was constitutionally 
crooked. Apparently he would use any kind 
of an argument or make any promise to se- 
cure an application. If his biographer may be 
trusted, he would have contracted to deliver 
gold dollars for 90 cents, if thereby he could 
have secured business. He would rebate as 
long as any premium remained to rebate with, 
and then agree to reduce the second premium 
fifteen per cent and the third premium ten per 
cent. He would promise an applicant half the 
commission on his own premium and on all 
other premiums collected in the community. 
It will thus be seen that he had a sort of 
board scheme of his own. He insured one 
man for $50,000, and assured him that in 
fifteen years he could exchange it for a paid-up 
policy of $200,000. Upon one occasion he 
wrote $1,000,000 in new business in one month, 


and delivered but $100,000 of it. Nevertheless, : 


his ability to impress himself upon others was 
so great, or he really did such a large amount 
of work in spite of his crooked ways, that he 
was regarded as a valuable man to a life insur- 
ance company. If, therefore, he took a fancy 
to lose a few thousand dollars on the races 
at any time, his employers were usually willing 
to reimburse him. When he finally left the 
company that had endured his irregularities 
so long, he owed the policyholders not so very 
far from half a million dollars. This was a 
very considerable sum for a man to owe whose 
business did not require solid materials and 
who did not invest a cent of capital of his 
own. 
Wuat Sucu Success EXxeMpPtiFies. 

I have described in some detail the career 
of this amazing swindler, for after all I am 
afraid that he must be classed as such, not 
only because he illustrates a thing I particu- 
larly wish to emphasize, but because it is some- 
times stimulating to read of performances that 
are in themselves contemptible. For example, 
a farmer once visited a neighbor accompanied 
by his thoroughbred bull dog. They were 
hardly within the barnyard when a young bull 
attacked the dog and tossed him on his horns. 
The animals were separated at this time, and 
it was supposed that hostilities had ended, but 
the next day. the dog made a personal call 
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upon the bull and the fight was renewed. It 
lasted for five hours, and it seems to have 
been impossible to separate the brutes. Strange 
as it may appear the dog finally killed the bull. 
Now I am sure that I should not wish to be 
within several miles of such a struggle, and I 
could not possibly commend ferocity in gen- 
eral. Nevertheless, when I eliminate all of the 
brutal elements of this encounter, and reflect 
merely upon the terrible persistence of the bull 
dog, I am always a bit strengthened in my 
own resolution. I argue that if a mere beast 
cannot be moved from a vicious purpose, 
surely a man with some mind and conscience 
ought to pursue a worthy purpose. There- 
fore, when I consider the achievements of 
Ludwig, even though he could not be an ex- 
ample to any of us, I feel that even his ignoble 
career may inspire us to better acts. It is 
true that, as an eminent philosopher has said, 
any man can show energy when made reckless, 
and if we were utterly lacking in scruples 
many of us might write more applications. 
Nevertheless, success is seldom won with any- 
thing like ease and most of us are depressed 
by the fact. If, then, a conscienceless indi- 
vidua] such as Ludwig appears upon the scene, 
and appears to get an unshakable grip upon 
the world for a time, it clearly suggests that 
we also, though honest men, may win some 
success for ourselves. An eminent American 
writer, who regarded Napoleon as one of the 
greatest villains that ever lived, recognized 
that he had almost superhuman energy and 
initiative, and pointed out that his life was an 
answer to heaps of cowardly doubts. We may 
say the same of Ludwig. Even though he 
secured his business by methods that would 
now insure him a berth in prison, his career is 
undoubtedly an answer to many doubts and 
fears that beset the solicitor. 


FURTHER ILLUSTRATION. 

However, Ludwig’s career illustrates some- 
thing else, and because it is a thing that it is 
important for solicitors to realize, I wish to 
give two other brief illustrations of it. Nota 
great while ago a solicitor, who spent much 
of his time among millionaires, called upon the 
treasurer of an “international trust company.” 
Presumably the interview must have touched 
upon some personal matters, for the solicitor 
presently asserted that the treasurer’s policies 
were on the ordinary life plan and would re- 
quire continuous premiums. The treasurer 
was indignant at the suggestion that he could 
be swindled, and immediately proceeded to a 
vault and returned with his policies. The 
solicitor glanced at them, put his fingers on 
‘certain clauses, and the treasurer’s countenance 
fell. The policies were ordinary life, and he 
apologized. He declared, however, that he 
had been deceived, and that he would never 
pay any more premiums upon them. We have 
no way of knowing whether he was the victim 
of misrepresentation or not, but this gentle- 
man was in charge of vast sums of money 
belonging to others, and yet he had been under 
the impression for seven years that he had 
twenty-payment instead of ordinary life poli- 
cies. 

Some two or three years ago a prominent 


banker in the city in which I live was ap- 
proached by an agent who might be described 
as a sort of traveling broker. He probably 
was a swindler pure and simple, but he repre- 
sented that he placed business with any com- 
pany that an applicant might select, and he 
proposed to the banker that he ‘take a “flyer” 
in a reputable company which he named. He 
offered him a $100,000 policy, the regular pre- 
mium of which was $4500, for $350. To avoid 
the various checks upon rebates it was ar- 
ranged that the banker give his check for the 
full premium of $4500, and the broker would 
presently return with the rebate of $4150. Of 
course the broker never came back. He at 
once settled with the manager of the company, 
secured his commission and departed. 


A Menta Law, 

Now, then, having told the stories that per- 
tain to Ludwig, the treasurer of the interna- 
tional trust company and the banker, the ques- 
tion is, what do they illustrate? Well, I will 
begin to explain by asking another question 
or two. Why is it that Ludwig could insure a 
man and agree to allow him commissions on 
all the other business in the community with- 
out arousing suspicion? Why was it possible 
for him to make preposterous contracts with 
millionaires? How did it happen that the head 
of a great trust company could be deceived as 
to the kind of policies upon which he was pay- 
ing premiums? Why did the local banker 
hand over his check for $4500 upon the 
mere assurance that a total stranger would 
return and rebate him to the extent of $4150? 
How could he be persuaded that he could se- 
cure a $100,coo policy for $350? Well, the 
explanation is to be found in the statement of 
a simple mental law. That is, in one particular 
the minds of most men operate so nearly alike 
that we may speak of their processes as rep- 
resenting something like a law. The law is 
this: Anything which is not so obviously false 
as to be apparent to a child or a blockhead, if 
clearly and fairly presented to the mind of the 
average man will appear to be true. We can- 
not explain why this is true unless it is that 
the average man has not the ability to take 
hold of a statement and examine it, but it is 
a fact that he is inclined in general to accept 
whatever is offefed to him as true. Even 
when he is a notorious liar himself he is usu- 
ally not suspicious. He will lie about the 
cost of his clothing or the amount of his in- 
come, and yet believe the statements of his 
acquaintances in respect to the same items. 
The fact that a man has a marvelous business 
instinct which enables him to accumulate mil- 
lions does not appear to exempt him from this 
simple law. He may be shrewd enough in 
matters that pertain to his daily experience. 
If he is a great financier he probably could not 
be deceived as to the price of stocks, and so 
the law would not apply to any item of which 
he had definite information, but experience in 
stocks is not knowledge of life insurance, and 
so the great financier is generally compelled 
to accept any statement respecting life in- 
surance as true. The superficial indications 
are what they should be. That is, the solici- 
tor carries a rate book, specimen policies, ap- 
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plications, ete. He talks like an insurance 
man, and so the capitalist or banker is virtu- 
ally compelled to believe in him. He does not 
even inquire whether $50,000 can possibly de- 
velop into a paid-up policy for $200,000 in 
fifteen years. He has heard of “flyers,” and 
he has not the slightest suspicion that $350 is 
too low.a premium for a $100,000 policy. The 
analysis might be prolonged through several 
paragraphs, but I have surely made my point. 
The average man, by the very law of his 
mind, is compelled to accept anything that is 
clearly presented as a fact, and, therefore 
swindles will always be possible in this world: 


APPLICATION OF THE MENTAL Law. 


Now it strikes me that the conscientious 
solicitor should not hesitate to use this law of 
the average man’s mind in order to further his 
own worthy purpose. That is, he may present 
a strong argument even though it is not per- 
fect, with the assurance that it will produce 
effects. By way of illustration he may dis- 
cuss some of the rules that have been offered 
for measuring the amount of life insurance 
which a given man should take. An insurance 
journal has suggested that when a man’s in- 
come runs up into the thousands he should 
invest one-third of it in life insurance. It is 
not likely that the man who earned but $1000 
a year could be readily induced to spend $333 
of it for life insurance, but the fact that a con- 
siderable number of thinkers have insisted that 
he ought would undoubtedly make an impres- 
sion upon him. Again, it has been suggested 
that one-sixth of a man’s income should be 
devoted to the payment of life insurance pre- 
miums. The British government exempts in- 
surance premiums from taxation up to 1/6 of 
a man’s income. Nevertheless, not many men 
of small incomes would be willing to invest so 
large a proportion in life insurance. They 
could not, however, fail to be impressed with 
these various estimates for measuring the 
amount of insurance, and the solicitor should 
present them with the fullest confidence that 
they will advance his purpose and assist in 
persuading the prospect. I trust that I shall 
not be understood as lending countenance to 
any sort of misrepresentation, but because 
most men must be impressed by what is clearly 
presented to them, I suggest to the solicitor 
that he acquaint himself with a goodly sup- 
ply of plausible arguments and use them in the 
prosecution of his work. 


TOO MUCH DISCUSSION—TOO 
LITTLE DETERMINATION. 

Probably no one thing comes up for such 
persistent and consistent treatment in the in- 
surance journals as how solicitors and agents 
should approach their prospects. What they 
should say, how they should say it and so 
forth. Many publishing houses, when sending 
out canvassers for subscriptions for books and 
periodicals, provide them with a “story” to 
memorize, which brings out the striking points 
of the article to be sold and shows in a general 
way how people should be approached. This 
may be a good system, but it does not develop 
originality. It may be a good system for life 
agents to get good tips and pointers and 
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memorize a “story” and a line of approach in 
order to nail prospects, but it does not develop 
originality. No man has ever made a real suc- 
cess in any line of work without that quality. 
All the fine points, all the most convincing 
argument, in short, the finest “story” in the 
world will many times prove fruitless when 
one spark of versatility of which originality 
is the very germ would have done the work. 
A determined agent with no “story,” but 
simply enough originality to pick up the talk- 
ing points as they come along, has the elements 
of success within his grasp. All advice to 
agents must of necessity be general. No man 
should take it upon himself to formulate a sys- 
tem of proceedure applicable to every case, for 
that would assume that he personally knew 
every person that the agent might ever canvass 
for an application. Every prospective policy- 
holder is an individual with his own peculiari- 


ties and idiosyncracies. The _ stereotyped 
“story” then will get one where it will lose 
many. But an inflexible determination to 


“ 


succeed, coupled with a new “story” applicable 
to the peculiar personality of each prospect, is 
the real business getter. Men who have never 
tried might find this hard to work, but repe- 
tition makes all things easy, and originality, 
which every one has to some extent, may be 
developed as easily as stifled, and it pays to 
develop it. 


ARE YOU A PROFESSIONAL LIFE 
AGENT? 

Several articles have appeared recently as to 
whether or not life insurance could be really 
considered a profession or not. The Century 
Dictionary says: 


‘“* * * *® The word implies professed attain- 
ments in special knowledge as distinguished 
from mere skill; a practical dealing with affairs 
as distinguished from mere study or investiga- 
tion, and an application of such knowledge to 
uses for others as a vocation, as distinguished 
from its pursuit for one’s own purposes. * * *” 


Unquestionably the ideal life insurance 
solicitor could truly be said to be a pro- 
fessional man in every sense of the above 
definition. For he not only must possess 
attainments in special knowledge of policy, 
forms, rates, conditions, dividends, etc., but 
also that rarest of all knowledge the knowl- 
edge of men and of human nature. He 
must be practical above all things in dealing 
with affairs; that is a foregone conclusion 
from the very nature of his chosen work. The 
basis of life insurance is that it is distinctly 
for the policyholder, and of the policyholder, 
that every policy written and continued to ter- 
mination, either by death or maturity, is of 
infinitely more benefit to him or his heirs than 
it ever was or could be to the solicitor who 
wrote the application or the company who pays 
the claim. The man then who secures an ap- 
plication for life insurance is a person who 
has “exercised the application of such knowl- 
edge to uses for others as a vocation as dis- 
tinguished from its pursuit for his own pur- 
poses.” Thousands of letters of commendation 
on the files of the great life insurance com- 
panies from beneficiaries under their policies 
attest that the life agents’ calling is a profes- 
sion of high social and ethical value. No 
amount of salary or commission earned by the 
agent really compares with the ultimate good 
reaped by others as a result of his labors. 

Granted then that the solicitation of appli- 
cations for life insurance is a_ profession. 


When a man finds that he is a professional 
man one of the first things he discovers is 
that he has duties by virtue of his profession 
which he did not feel before, and there is a 
system of professional ethics that grows up 
along with these duties. One of the first steps 
for the life «#yent, who wants to be an ideal 
professional life insurance man, to take is to 
recognize these duties and obey the laws of the 
ethics of his profession. These have been 
pretty well marked out by the men who have 
loomed big in the insurance world. They 
might be summarized as follows: 

Don’t knock. 

Treat your competitors with courtesy if not 
deference. 

Don’t apologize for your vocation, remem- 
ber yours is an honorbale and worthy pro- 
fession. 

Don’t prophesy, base your statements on 
facts. 

And work hard on the level. 

That is the way the big fellows have made 
good, and made a profession out of the busi- 
ness of securing applications. If vou have 
chosen that profession be worthy of it, and 
help to make it what it should be—a dignified 
and exalted one. 


A NEW METHOD OF PAYING LIFE 
INSURANCE PREMIUMS. 

The last word has not yet been said in the 
matter of new and convenient forms of old- 
line life insurance, if a recent announcement 
made by the Pittsburg agency of a well-known 
insurance company is any criterion. The de- 
velopment of the present complete and con- 
venient forms of life insurance from the old 
die-to-win types of a few years ago has been 
an evolution as remarkable as any to be ob- 
served in any line of human achievement. It 
is, indeed, difficult to picture any insurable in- 
terest or any style of protection which cannot 
be covered, and that with absolute safety, by 
some of the many forms of policies on the 
market at present. 

The non-forfeitable features in the present 
policies are quite as flexible as the policy 
forms themselves, and comprise incontestable 
clauses, cash loans, continued insurance, grace 
in premium payment, etc. These protect the 
policyholder against loss of his policy through 
inability to pay his premiums in times of 
financial stringency, and even against loss by 
his own carelessness. 

Industrial and fraternal insurance companies 
have been able to secure a great deal of busi- 
ness among working classes by means of 
monthly premiums instead of yearly. There 
are many times when the man who carries, or 
desires to carry, a large amount of insurance, 
would welcome a chance to pay his premiums 
monthly. This would enable him to increase 
his insurance and also make it easier for him 
To meet this demand the Pitts- 
burg agency of one of the large life insurance 
companies announces a monthly payment fea- 
ture with all its policies exceeding $3000 in 
amount. 

The plan provides for the issuance of the 
insurance in three policies, whose premiums 
are payable in quarterly instalments. The first 
quarterly premium is payable upon date of in- 
suring, the second one month after, and the 
third two months after. The second quarterly 
fremium on the first policy then becomes due, 
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and so on throughout the year, This ingenious 
plan, it will be seen, permits a man to pay one- 
twelfth of the total yearly premium on his 
three policies each month. 

Policies may be taken out with the usual 
annual premium feature and the monthly plan 
as an option to fall back on in times of neces- 
sity. This will no doubt become a very popu- 
lar adjunct to the other features of the com: 
pany’s policy, and one which will be copied in 
due time by other old-line companies. It will 
be a great convenience to those who, while de- 
siring to increase their insurance yet hesitate 
to do so owing to the difficulty of paying a 
large premium in a lump sum, especially when 
hard times come. 


ALCOHOLISM. 


Alcoholism as a hereditary influence has re- 
cently been made the subject of a painstaking 
investigation by Prof. Karl Pearson and Miss 
Ethel Elderton, a Galton research scholar in the 
University of London. Some 3600 children of 
working-class parentage in Edinburgh and Man- 
chester were studied, with results quite sub- 
versive of prevalent opinions regarding the de- 
leterious effect of alcoholism on the victim’s off- 
spring. As a preliminary fact it is found that, 
as wage earners, the alcoholic parents are only 
a trifling percentage behind the non-drinkers, 
and this, the investigators believe, would argue, 
if anything, a slight superiority in physique and 
intelligence over the abstinent class, since the 
drinking habit in itself is apt to be penalized by 
a lower wage. Passing to the children, we learn 
that there is a higher death-rate among the 
children of alcohelic parents than among other 
children, but that this is probably due primarily 
to parental neglect, and only in a minor degree 
to inherited toxic degeneration. In height and 
weight the case stands even between the two 
classes. The general health of the children of 
alcoholic parents appears on the whole slightly 
better than that of the children of sober parents. 
There are fewer delicate children among the 
first, and tuberculosis and epilepsy are markedly 
less frequent. . This is partially explained on 
the hypothesis that the physically stronger 
parents in a community have the stronger crav- 
ing for drink, and partly by the fact of the 
higher death-rate among children of the alco- 
holic which eliminates the weaklings. Alcohol- 
ism reveals no connection with abnormal or de- 
fective eyesight, nor is it the source of mental 
defect in children. ‘‘To sum up,” says the re- 
port, “no marked relation has been found be- 
tween the intelligence, physique, or disease of 
the offspring and parental alcoholism in any of 
the categories investigated.’’ 


WATCH THE DOER. 


It is the law of life that in every business, in 
fact in every situation, there are times when 
one man is better than the other. The very 
process of evolution makes it so. Sometimes 
the leader holds his own for a long period; 
sometimes his ascendancy is of short duration, 
but long or short, lessons are to be learned by 
the others from the man who for the time being 
has the top rung of the ladder. You call him 
the successful man in your office. You always 
know just who he is, and it is a matter of con- 
siderable interest each week when his returns 
are tallied. He is the doer of the staff. There 
should be, however, more than mere interest in 
watching his results. Watch the man himself; 
borrow a little of his time and find out where he 
succeeds and where you fail or do indifferently. 
If his record is made by the most strenuous per- 
severance, he will be glad to tell you so; if he 
has struck upon a more ingenious scheme for 
straight canvassing, he will not be slow to im- 
part the information; if he has captured fresh 
ideas in the development of his ordinary busi- 
ness, it is well worth your while to find it out. 
The bottom man in any office is not the one to 
arouse your ambition, but the top one is the 
fellow to ‘“‘get next’’ to and imbibe some of the 
good things that you ought to know. A sugges- 
tion for next week is, therefore—pick the leader 
of your office for the past six months and watch 
him—the doer!—Colonial News. 
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THE DELUSION OF EXPERIENCE. 
By A WESTERN AGENT. 


I am going to describe an experience that 
is not altogether new to the regular readers 
of THe Spgcrator, having been set forth in 
one or two former articles. As it is used to 
illustrate an entirely new idea, the repeti- 
tion may not be an offense. Furthermore, 
the experience is so unusual as to make a 
good story, and I will venture to go into details 
about as fully as though the story were but 
a day old. 

About ten years ago my general agent went 
to a city of some 6000 inhabitants to pay a 
claim. He arrived late in the afternoon, set- 
tled the claim and secured one or two $1000 
applications from relatives of the deceased 
policyholder before bedtime. He then in- 
quired of the brothers of the deceased if they 
could suggest the names of any persons who 
might consider life insurance. One of them 
replied almost instantly: “To be frank with 
you, this town is simply insured to death. 
Every week solicitors come here in droves, 
and it strikes me that the prospects are about 
as poor as they could possibly be.” 

While this pessimism made some impression 
upon the general agent, it certainly did not 
turn him from his course. He began to 
solicit and to write applications, and in about 
four weeks he had secured total new business 
of $81,000, with premiums aggregating nearly 
$4000. The company’s records show that he 
ranked first in number of policies delivered 
during the month of September, and that he 
ranked second in the amount of business 
written and premiums collected. The pecul- 
iarity of the achievement may be indicated in 
the following statement: The applications 
were nearly all for large amounts and were 
secured in one or two interviews. Five or 
six of the applications called for $10,000, and 
three or four of them called for $5000. The 
profits of this trip amounted to nearly $2000, 
and the business was obtained with such ease 
that the popular expression “finding it” 
would almost be appropriate. 


EXcEPTIONAL vs. NorMAL ACHIEVEMENTS. 

This expert illustrates a class of facts that 
may be called the “Delusions of Experience.” 
That is, sometimes effects are accomplished 
with so little effort and things happen in a 
way that is so delightful to our temperaments 


that we are deceived by them. We are 
tempted to believe that the striking and ex- 
ceptional achievement is the normal one, and 
that if we put a little more ingenuity into our 
plans we should always get large results with 
ease. Even now there are life insurance so- 
licitors who regularly proceed upon the as- 
sumption that business should be easily 
secured. They do but little actual work. They 
simply lounge around from place to place, say 
a word here and there, and sooner or later 
stumble upon a man who is just about ready 
to sign an application. One day a solicitor 
started to play a game of billiards and finished 
by writing a $5000 application. But such 
experiences are almost accidental, and while 
the billiard player does live upon life insur- 
ance commisson, he has no reputation as a 
solicitor. 

Do not suppose that I am detracting from 
the achievement of the general agent. He 
has always been an energetic and conscien- 
tious worker and usually followed some plan, 
but he had never written $81,000 insurance in 
ten or fifteen interviews before the month of 
September, 18¢8, and he has not repeated the 
achievement since then. In fact, he has led 
the agents of his company but one month in 
eighteen years, and has never been what 
might be called a star writer. Upon this 
particular occasion he simply stumbled upon 
one of those bonanzas that are to be met with 
at rare intervals and deserves the credit of 
having made the most of it. It would be 
utterly misleading, however, to assume that 
a solicitor might run out to a small town every 
month and secure $81,000 in applications. 


OccasIONAL SPECTACULAR RESULTS. 

Almost every man who puts a little patience 
and energy into his business will at rare inter- 
vals achieve spectacular results. Not a great 
while ago a general agency had direction over 
a district manager who was notoriously a 
periodic worker. On the average he reported 
something like $12,000 or $15,000 in new busi- 
ness a month, but one day he delivered a 
check to a wealthy miller whose policy had 
matured. In the course of an hour or two he 
had reinsured the miller for $25,000 and his 
partner for a similar amount. In a brief 
space of time he had written $50,000, collected 
$5000 in premiums and earned at least $2000 
in commissions. Of course, he had been with 


the company long enough to understand the 
business and was sufficiently practiced to be 
able to manage human nature, but in the 
course of ten or twelve years he has written 
$50,000 in a single interview but once. Upon 
one other occasion he proceeded in a most 
leisurely fashion for eleven months and then 
hired a carriage to transfer him from one pros- 
pect to another and reported $70,000 in the 
month of December. Undoubtedly he did 
radiate energy during the closing hours of 
this year, but as he accomplished this feat but 
once there was an element of the accidental 
even in this. 

If one could secure the right kind of rec- 
ords it would be interesting to study the 
natural regularities which are inseparable 
from the life insurance business. Nearly all 
solicitors and nearly all general agencies ex- 
perience large and small months, but I am 
not now writing about the mere high and low 
water marks. I am trying to show that there 
are isolated experiences in the life of even a 
poor solicitor which tend to make him think 
that average normal success is easy. 


ANALYZING A Goop REeEcorp. 

If a solicitor works for a company that 
permits him to write $1,000,000 applications 
he might do some astonishing stunts, but 
a personal business of about $2,000,000 a year 
is the most imposing record that I am familiar 
with. Mr. Right, who works for the Blank 
Company, reported $2,061,000 in 1909. Upon 
a close survey of his record it appears that 
he reported $515,000 in May. One-fourth of 
the entire year’s business was secured in a 
single month. Now, Mr. Right is a man of 
such eminent ability and prosecutes his busi- 
ness with so much enterprise and insight that 
one is unwilling to rub off any of the lustre of 
his achievements. He has shown such remark- 
able genius for securing applications that it 
might not be regarded as an impossibility for 
him to report ultimately something like 
$500,000 every month. Nevertheless, it is 
probable that in May, 1909, even Mr. Right 
stumbled upon a bonanza—that there was just 
a small element of the accidental in the large 
business which he secured. Omitting the 
month of May, he reported a total of $1,546,000 
during the other eleven months. He failed to 
report even $25,000 during some months, but 
the average for eleven months is something 
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like $245,000 a month. Now, if-he does twen 
times as well in one month as he does in his 
poorest months, and nearly four times as well 
as he does in his average months, surely we 
may say that the large month was a bit ab- 
normal and is hardly to be taken as an indi- 
cation of what intelligence and industry will 
regularly accomplish. 

However, these analyses of striking- and: ir- 
regular successes may not hold the attention 
indefinitely. I will make a statement or two 
respecting a spectacular record of a great gen- 
eral agency and then proceed to illustrate the 
manner in which results are normally obtained 
by soliciting. In the month of January one 
year one of the great general agencies of our 
company produced four or five millions in 
new business, which was the most astonishing 
performance of the kind which had occurred 
up to date. The general agency which had 
so outdone itself and every other agency upon 
this occasion had not been reporting an aver- 
age of more than $400,000 a month for a num- 
ber of years. The organization has been 
highly developed since then, and still the 
average of reported business scarcely exceeds 
$1,200,000 a month. Was there not a bit of 
the accidental in this enormous January’s 
work? 

* Success FROM PersisteNT Work. 


Ordinarily and from year to year success at 
soliciting is achieved by persistent hammer- 
ing, plodding or whatever we choose to call it. 
Applications are not usually secured by two, 
three or four interviews held within a period 
of one or two weeks. At least they are not in 
the country at large. Not long ago a month 
spent among an isolated rural population re- 
sulted in securing half a dozen small applica- 
tions in thirty days. Each application cost a 
number of interviews, and the applicants had 
been solicited at intervals by our local agents 
for a period of ten years. Possibly each 
applicant had been urged to become a member 
of the company at least fifteen times before he 
yielded to solicitation. 

A friendly competitor who is always willing 
to discuss methods says that during the early 
part of the present year he approached some- 
thing like sixty prospects within a single week. 
He actually obtained about fifty fairly satis- 
factory interviews. He did not secure a single 
application, but feels that some good business 
will develop from the work in the near future. 
This is the kind of an experiénce that the 
average solicitor will meet with ten or twenty 
times to every bonanza that he stumbles upon, 

The time has come in the business of life 
insurance when regular results must be reg- 
ularly worked for. Say that one calls on pros- 
pect Jones on January 1, 1908, repeats the call 
on June 1 of the same year, and holds inter- 
views at intervals of six months until five 
efforts to close Jones had been made. This 
would carry him up to January 1, 1910, and 
by this time he might begin to get a purchase 
on Jones. In the preceding two years he 
may have been interviewed a score of times 
by solicitors of other companies, to say noth- 


ing of the several score of interviews that’ 


he has granted during the last ten years. If 


one succeeds in getting just a trifle more in- 
sight mto the disposition of Jones than other 


‘solicitors have, he may hope to close him after 


four or five interviews. This is more nearly 
the normal manner in which applications de- 
velop than the bonanza fashion. Many ap- 
plications mature in three, six and nine 
months, but many of them do not drop for 
two-or three years, and the solicitor must 
expect to win in the end by patience and 
perseyerance rather than by brilliant spurts. 


TWO DECADES OF LIFE 
INSURANCE. 


In the ten years ending with 1899 only 
nineteen legal reserve companies were added 
to the fifty existing at the beginning of that 
decade. The ten-year period ending with 1909, 
however, shows a gain of one hundred and 
twenty companies. Add to these the twenty- 
two new companies licensed thus far in 1910 
and it will be seen that more than three times 
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the number of organizations are now at work 
than were licensed in 1899. The tremendou 
growth in the life insurance business has hac 
some share in attracting newcomers into the 
field, no doubt, although a large factor has 
been the stimulation of local pride in the up- 
building of strong companies. 

A contrast of the figures of 1909 with those 
of 1899 shows that the business has about 
doubled in nearly every important item during 
the decade, and this despite. the setback 
occasioned by the several investigations : of 
i905 and 1906. Now that the old established 
companies have been fully restored in the esti- 
mation of the public generally, the growth 
will be still further accelerated. The table pre- 
sented herewith shows in concrete form the 
great growth of the past ten years by con- 
trasting the totals for 1909 with those of 1899, 
also showing the increase for the period. The 
totals for the ten years run up into tremend- 
ous figures, and some idea of the vast good 
accomplished by life insurance may be gleaned 
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Renewal premiums...............e.ees++++++++-@| 496,652,999) 227,937,736) 268,71 5,263) 3,912,691,657 103, 808; 930 
eee ERECTOR ORT Oe 4,955,257 6,220,858) —1,2 601 72,136,60. 2 921,803 

WA PROMI ADOOIRE, 5 «65.0 otis neg bs Seren oko 565,228,893) 291,842,264) 273,386,629] 4,658,297,48 140,1 12 
TGR, SIMOOUE ORE. 5.0 sas 5. 5 3.0.0 pv o0.n'e os diverse 149,218,709 61,039,137 88,179,572) 1, 019, 716,9: Slant 208 
I NBD Yo os os-oc swale ape cine Sere ews 10,585,653 7,450,525 3,135,128 100, "8 2,566,029 
Pe I CIB io a5 6 cig cine s:oon bie Nicreses ealee ol 22,994,637 5,036,136 17,958, 501) 115, 349, 893 2,037,220 

Total interest and other income...............+: 182,798,999) 73,525,798 109,273,201) 1,235,179,759 36,074,547 

Total income... ..........--..ssesesessseeeee+] 748,027,892) 365,368,062! 382,659,830) 5,893,477,246| 176,242,859 

EXPENDITURES. | 

Paid for death losses. .... Bias lachte metotlanstd cote 172,280,388 96,219,587 76,060, 801| 1,417,154,169 | 44,866,684 
Paid for matured endowments..............-...+.| 41,213,252) 15,379,675 25,833,577| "278, 251, 265) | 9, 092; 172 
Annuities paid. . | 7,382,565) 3,684,673 3,697,892| 60,959,103 1,539,793 
Paid for surrendered, lapsed ‘and 1 purchased Policies 76,813,974 23,365,735 53,448,239) 456, 800; 284 12) 420, 282 
Dividends to policy holders.. | 63,040,725 21, 338, 016 41, "702, 709) 379,200, 231) 14,130,598 

Total payments to policyholders................ | = 720, 904 159,987,686, 200,743,218) 2,592,365, 0521 82,049,529 
Dividends to stockholders. . ; .| 436) 826,566 594,870) 10,741,776 | 4 
Commissions, salaries and trav veling expenses of agents| aL ri 230 56,234,846 25,242,384! 789, 260, 844) | 24,165,851 
Medical fees, salaries and other charges of employ: ees| 24, 072) 014 11,857,966 12,214,048 188,827,329 5,037,767 
Tie DUE COI oo 6.5 0c ss ss vcs Co cis we'd + o's a} 37,658,899 21,389,057 16,269,842 314,063,534 | 9,176,328 

| | 

Total expenses, management................... | 144,629,579 90,308, 435) 54,321,144) 1,302,893, 483), 38,855,706 

Total expenditures... . Paine wakes Wit oan a 505,360,483' 250,296,121] 255,064,362| 3,895,258, 535, 120,905,235 
Excess of income over expenditures. . PPPOE TAN Mie aa te 127,595,468) 1,998,218,711)| 85,337,624 

ASSETS. | 
Real estate owned.. ee SRO te -| 166,712,430; 153,851, 223) 2 | re 75,699,090 
Bond and "es - loans. .| 1,084,345,817 oy 9481485) 616. 2 @ > | ng Se | 283,280, A 
Bonds owned..... : -*| 1,615,844,321 9,811,468 {1, 024,199,507 veer 9,433, 
Stocks owned. . -*| 145,560,549) 727, "393, Beefeater dt eae | 242,263, 389 
Collateral loans. . re) 19,547,873 50,290, 500) * —30, WMT ok ee 31,306,719 
Premium notes and loans NES TR eens acted Sewniae > 446,276,468 70, 836,554] 375,439,914) — ...... 19,839,332 
Cash in office and banks. . : paltoanehs 71,654, 128) 67,403,616) 3 | ete 33,267,007 
Net deferred and ee premiums.. Ge este eae 47,692,111 29,343,929) Tt irr 12,252,895 
ny mea assets.. i xe .| 46,224,274 18,328, 738) 27,895,536 7,126,805 
“ « | | — 
™ Total admitted assi iu Ma meted vibe Sas mire ste | 8,643,857,971 1,595,208,408! 2,048.649,563 Peewee 714,469 944 
Heertas wok MORRHIOG 5 5.0055 ons ks Ph nates 23,776,459 10,664,022 sb Se * ys Seno 5,412,650 
LIABILITIES. | 

Reserve. . seeeeeeceeeteceee| 3,028,542,773} 1,322,485,263) 1,706,057,510 616,303,721 
Losses and claims not Paid. ey: 17,618,759 9,169,441 8,449,318 pyar 3,386,557 
Claims resisted. . Rs 1,873,391 1,116,922! 756,469 ee? 217,809 
Dividends unpaid. . <7 cps ME Aare Poker ne 72,658,990 3,211,405 69,447,585 ign e 1,110.023 
aE aE AUIS soos 5 we se kk 49,798,798 29,890,912 19,907,886 es 3,259,002 

laa MMM oso vic, Sos Bassey edn ag 3,170,492,711 1,365,873,943, 1,804,618,768 | ...... 624,267,662 
SUrOe 16 GUEMUREB 5603s ohn Sac ape vccks 473,365,260 229,334,465) 244,030,795! aN! 90,202, 28: 

Poricy Account. 

New business actually paid for’...................] 1,655,899,059) 1,177,490,505, — 478,408,5 re 15,435,605,129 669.025,93: 
Whole life policies im fore... . 06.056... eee ewe wel 8,252.931.978 4,379,066,158| 3,873,865,820; ..... 2,304, 246,89* 
Endowment policies in force......................} 2,982,998,235) 1,460,417,893) 1,522,580, 33 Fe we 754,312,38° 
All other policies in force......................+.@} 1,277,194,967 642,039,912) 635.155.055, dss 158,777,151 

Total insurance - Oe SES Se }12,513,125,180' 6,481,523,963; 6,031,601,217;  ...... 3,217,336.43' 
Industrial business written....................... 793,216,616 519,380,207 273,836,409 6,440,113,805 301. 977,84 

967,596,031 1,202.756,042| 1,764,839.989 = = ...... 365, 841,26 


Industrial insurance in force..................000.) 2,96 





* Prior to 1901 figures represent United States bonds and other stocks and bonds. a Where the various items of a few companies" 
statements have not been classified, the total amounts have been included in these aggregates. 
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from. the total of more than two and one-half 
billion dollars distributed to policyholders and 
their beneficiaries. 

Further evidence of the activities of the life 
insurance companies is afforded by the final 
column giving the totals for the year 1889. It 
is true that there were giants in those days, 
but the figures appear almost insignificant 
compared with those for the year 19009. 

These tables are compiled from the Com- 
pendium of Official Life Insurance Reports for 
1910, which contains the detail figures of all 
the legal reserve life insurance companies of 
the United States.* 





* Compendium of Official Life Insurance Reports, 
published by The Spectator Company, 135 William 
street, New York. 164 pages, leather bound, price $2. 


MARGINS AND EXPENSES UNDER 
SEC. 97 OF THE NEW YORK 
INSURANCE LAW. 

One of the schedules required to be filed by 
life insurance companies operating in New 
York shows the expenses incurred in the pro- 
curement of new business, together with the 
net premiums, the loadings thereon and the 
assumed mortality gains for the first five years 
on the new business of the year. In the ac- 
companying table we present the details as 
filed for the new business of 1900, supple- 
mented by a column showing the percentage 
of expenses to margins. A separation has 
been made of participating and non-participat- 
ing business where companies transact both 
lines so that the entire non-participating 
business is shown separately. It will be 
noticed that the assumed mortality gains ex- 
ceed the loadings by 28 per cent for participat- 
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TOTAL MARGINS AND TOTAL EXPENSES (INCLUDING FIRST YEAR). 
































Be | Percentage of 
CoMPANIES. Loadings. Mortality Total | Insurance | Expenses to 
Gains. Margins. | Expenses Margins. 
$ $ | 
ina Life*. Seay a Rad he ts ha eal 1,556,613 166,738 1,723,351 | 1,558,768 | 90.45 
Berkshire Life.. eh ot Ss ae 545,106 42,409 587,515 | 365,943 | 62.29 
Connecticut General*......................| 159,207 31,050 190,258 | 152,701 80.26 
Connecticut Mutual. . Ea (ERR tai Panne Bey 1,129,824 177,513 1,307,337 1,051,413 80.4 
Equitable, New York... Sete. dos ed Vos. Selah ee 1,140,561 12,906,337 9,350,490 | 72.45 
Fidelity Mutual... PE Tee f 168,443 1,074,579 1,054,635 | 98 514 
Germania Life. . Ta ees SR 1,099,036 115,711 1,214,747 1,046,695 | 86.17 
Home Life, New York.. bases. ate 782,361 116,214 398, 744,735 82.8: 
John Hancock. . BRT Te ae 1,977,754 370,453 2,348,207 1,734,315 73.01 
Manhattan Life... Sh aha oc OE es Sal ES 481,752 65,770 547,5 507,796 92.75 
Massachusetts Mutual........ Soest ee: ws 2,084,283 357,399 2,441,682 1,529,153 62.63 
Mutual Benefit... Revie, 3,508,725 683,9) 4,192, 6! 3,314,852 79.06 
Mutual, New York.. TR eet | wee 1,186,457 12,670,362 7,669,033 60.53 
National Eile®:. -. 25. <os)-canse | 1,113,754 87,3 01,1 1,066,951 $2.01 
New England. . Saas Ld a tae 1,568,102 266,772 | 1,834,874 1,265,330 68 . 96. 
New York Life.. eR TERE 1,764,464 | 18,114,907 9,501,831 52.45 
Northwestern Mutual. RRS pe 7,747,360 1,363,140 | 9,110,500 5,463,654 59.97 
Penn Mutual.. DDG of in aGh Sing ae Nein eA 3,751,069 6,199 | 4,527,268 3,162,192 69.85 
Phoenix Mutual... Daphne care 890,346 170,441 | 1,060,787 692 .68 
Pittsburgh L. and T.. State ac torte aN 535,238 45,625 | 580,863 428,987 73.85 
Provident I.. and T. aS WC a haan nani 1,475,793 286,680 1,762,473 1,673,518 94.95 
Security Mutual................. 333,4 74,197 | 407,686 ,290 105.79 
OUST STIS “a is are mee ee eo: 1,051,731 160,406 1,212,137 829,710 : 
IRNONNY MUI to. ac S'n's wa loeicncetln can 2,008,617 362,747 | .371,3 2,213,063 93.32 
RMR MEWIMRES coco s ches aSire co eeu cmedel 488 309 38,661 | §26,$70 402,979 76.47 
ROME fo Sets Mode Ses enae. 74,832,736 10,125,503 84,958,239 57,500,008 67.68 
Non-PARTICIPATING BUSINESS. ( . 
Etna Life. . ‘ ee Be 211,638 162,507 374,145 376,692 100. 68 
Connecticut General. tA RT a Te 70,847 48,848 | 119,695 131,673 110.01 
National Life. . ina CMD a Srvis We a or wanker oh 69,187 11,221 80,408 75,188 93.51 
TUN e cob wage e noise Ak aca k ed ae aaa 351,672 222,576 574,248 583,553 101.62 
ee MOAI, a 5. a, adt oad nates Cente oa 75,184,408 10,348,079 | 85,532 487 58,083,561 67.91 

















* Exclus've of non-participating business. 


ing business, and by 148 per cent for non-par- 
ticipating business. 

A second section of the schedule calls for a 
showing by companies writing participating 
business of the total expense margins avail- 
able on the entire business in force. They are 
allowed credit for the assumed mortality gains 
on new business in addition to the entire load- 
ings, which for the year 1909 resulted in an 
average percentage of expenses to margins of 


MARGINS AND EXPENSES FOR FIRST YE AR’S INSU RANCE. 


























Total Percentage of 
CoMPANIES. | Loadings. Mortality | Expense Total Expenses. Expenses to 
; | Gains. } Margins. Margins. 
S. | $ $ | $ $ 
Etna I. ee a Se neS 138,658 166,739 805,397 281,259 92.10 
Berkshire. ....... ais i aad 32,531 42/409 74,940 64,510 86.08 
Connecticut General. SES RII es ee ee 22,932 31,050 } 53,982 53.079 98.33 
Connecticut Mutual.. Hee ete ene 128,748 177,513 306,261 252.839 82.56 
Equitable, New York. en as pierre 1,084,673 1,140,561 2,225.234 2,090,684 93 .95 
Fidelity Mutual.. eee ew, aA A ed 132,334 168.444 | 300,778 298,265 99.16 
Germania Life. Cie MA tae ey tere 121,229 115,711 236,940 222,794 94.03 
Home Life New "York. eR ee 79,386 116,214 | 195,600 163,523 83.60 
John Bancak... brane SER ies aay fu 245,098 370,453 | 615,551 585,428 95.11 
Manhattan L ife. . Re rere 45,847 65,770 109,617 87,653 79 97 
Massachusetts Mutual. Fe ects aca Pee 237,463 357,399 594,862 474,118 79. 70 
Mutual Benefit... eich ee ee 505,119 683,968 1,189,087 967,515 81.37 
Mutual of New ‘York.. Ree tea oaks 1,026,633 1,186,457 2,213,090 1,910,485 86.33 
National Life.. Sica ae ere en eer 127,777 187,365 315,142 245,983 78.06 
New England. . Reet Git Soa he as win ete an 188,365 266,772 | 455,137 400,177 = 92 
New York Life.. ENedvpermecacanekn 1,668,133 1,764,464 | 3 432,597 3,002,199 7.46 
Northwestern Mutual Ser ree 888,893 1,363,140 | 2,252,033 1 805,222 30 16 
Ee) Sag Deeb dns ae pWhwes ge nd G3 457,950 776,199 1,234,150 1 021,403 82 7 
Phoenix Mutual. . FAG ee REE PE PT 143,945 170,441 314,386 283,977 90.32 
Pittsburgh L. and | or. a eae ae 15,176 45.625 60,801 29,303 48.19 
Provident L. and T. Ley ee ee 147,516 286,680 434,196 330,161 76.04 
Security ee, New Y ork.. Rice chas ee 19,715 25,996 45,711 44,045 96.38 
State Mutual.. dese rely fale ae oe ee we Ker 115,256 160,405 275,661 232,158 84.22 
Union Central... gees Mane ee se LLRs 257,300 362,747 620,047 508 545 82.02 
Union SAA oe sowenadoss eaten 30,658 38,661 69,319 58,631 84.58 
Ds Shoe o Hae ee Gab ee sess wel 7,859,335 10,071,183 17,930,518 15,413,956 85.41 
N-PARTICIPATING BUSINESS. | 
Ema ies : ere: Ve 68,728 162, vad } 225,235 179,294 79.61 
Bankers of New York. Sroeid ete ane OE Ao 7,735 9,545 | 17,280 16,239 93 98 
Colonial Life. . ERS ES Pg easy 6,220 15,833 | 22053 21,525 97 .62 
Columbian National. . Fe Aaah 27,293 80,195 | 107,488 105,896 98.52 
Connecticut een: SE genic toncve.ciaaahs at 9,178 48,848 58,026 41,939 72.28 
Liberty Life.. Pee arco of te alas arog ate 1,416 4,457 5,873 6,002 102.20 
Metropolitan Life. . ewe v orcas snes Sal 630,303 1,382,222 2,012,525 1,716,996 85 32 
National Life. . SLE die wily Aue Ve rhea ES Weed 3,046 11,221 14,267 10,898 76 39 
Provident Savi ings. . Rahtiegteis danshid 68m, 5 sin ehds 7,172 25,908 33,080 13,489 40.78 
Prudential. NEO er eR EL, 576,663 1,577,995 2,154,658 1,975,109 91.67 
Travelers. Lemaeeepe a 129, 093 313,126 442,219 412,686 93. 33 
United States........ ‘ | 5,130 14,375 19,505 14,259 73.13 
‘Totals:=- =: , | 1,471,977 3,646,232 5,118,209 4,514,332 88.20 
Catal tetele ies. Os eek ee ness 9,331,312 13,717,415 | 23,048,727 19,928,288 86.46 





67.68 per cent. Without the assumed mortal- 
ity gains the percentage of expenses to loading 
would have averaged 76.84 per cent. It will 
be seen therefore that the companies are well 
within the allowance for expenses. 


THE COMPETITION FOR LOW NET 
COST. 


At a meeting of the Life Underwriters 
Association of New York early in the current 
year, an official of a New England company 
raised a warning cry against the apparent 
competition going on among some companies 
to show the lowest net cost. The same 
thought is in the minds of other company 
officials and is clearly expressed by President 
W. W. McClench, of the Massachusetts 
Mutual Life, who at the recent agency meet- 
ing of his company made the following re- 
marks: 4 


One result of the recent agitation and conse- 
quent legislation has been, as you are aware, a 
greater uniformity in policy contracts, so that 
today the policies of many, if not of most, of 
the leading companies are drawn along substan- 
tially the same lines and contain many similar 
and in some instances identical phrases and pro- 
visions. 

This tendency to uniformity has, to a degree, 
drawn the attention of the insuring public away 
from the special features of the various con- 
tracts to the difference between companies in 
the annual net cost to the insured. By a simple 
calculation a policyholder or a_ prospective 
policyholder can determine which one of sev- 
eral companies meets best this test of lowest 
net cost. 

Here, then, we find one of the challenges of 
the business for the future—to furnish life in- 
surance to the public at a net cost that will 
stand the test of comparison with other repu- 
table companies. To meet this challenge, close 
attention must be paid both to premium rates 
and to returns of surplus, as well as to com- 
missions. 

American life companies are probably not 
open to criticism to-day because of this intense 
rivalry for volume of business. Public opinion, 
directed by official suggestion, has crystallized 
into legislation which has checked this form of 
extravagant and ruinous competition. To-day 
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the rivalry is not for volume, but for lowest net 
cost, and indications are not lacking that we are 
about to witness a new race between certain 
life companies for this prize of cheapest insur- 
ance. But are we not in some danger that this 
new form of rivalry, unrestrained and un- 
checked, may lead to positive dangers to com- 
panies and to the public? We are all anxious 
to see our own company maintain its present 
proud position among American life companies, 
and we at the home office are alert and active 
to meet all reasonable demands; but we cannot 
with safety ignore or forget the wisdom of the 
couplet of the great English bard—‘‘Striving to 
better, oft we mar what’s well.” 

Too great liberality will imperil the safety of 
a company just as surely as too little courage or 
confidence will blight its progress. Do not mis- 
understand me. I am not a reactionary, nor am 
I advocating or intending to advocate any dimi- 
nution or abatement of the privileges and bene- 
fits now accorded to our policyholders. Neither 
do I wish to see any increase in the net cost to 
the insured, ‘but if possible and safe a still 
further reduction of that cost. 

In speaking this word of caution I am not to 
be understood as wishing to check our progress, 
nor to turn from our present successful course. 
I am not saying in the words of the great cap- 
tain in the old play, ‘‘We now must sheathe our 
still victorious sword; turn back our forward 
step, which ever took the onward path of 
glory.”’ I am saying only that with open minds 
ready to receive suggestions from all quarters, 
and to act upon such as commend themselves to 
our judgment, we at the home office will still 
remember that ‘‘Moderation is the silken string 
running through the pearl chain of all virtues.” 
We do not know what rocks and shoals may lie 
ahead of us in the financial sea, nor can we 
forecast with absolute accuracy all. the possible 
social, industrial or political excitements or up- 
heavals that may disturb our country in the 
near future. 


LIFE INSURANCE FOR EDUCA- 
TIONAL PURPOSES 

Ingenuity of actuaries, company managers 
and agents have produced many and varying 
forms for the payment of the proceeds of life 
insurance policies, but, so far as we know, 
none of them is quite so ingenious as the one 
described below, and which has been worked 
out by a layman. In reply to a recent query 
from The Spectator Company regarding the 
amount of insurance carried this gentleman 
Says: 

I carry slightly over $100,000 in life insurance, 
and in this connection I would like to bring to 
your attention the terms of a trust which I have 
created for the purpose of insuring funds for the 
proper education of my children in case of my 
death. There are a good many different forms of 
life insurance, but none that would quite cover 
my requirements, and as these requirements are 
such as must occur in the lives of the majority 
of our people, I have often wondered whether a 
life insurance company could not work out a 
policy which would do the exact thing that I am 
accomplishing under the trust I have created. 

I took a policy in one of our large insurance 
companies for $50,000 at the age of thirty-one 
years, payable to the ——— Trust Company, trus- 
tee under a declaration of trust dated last year. 
This trust directs the disposition of the trust 
estate, as follows: 


1. The trustee is to ascertain the number and 
ages of my children at the time of my death. 

2. I have assumed that the children should be 
fully educated and fairly started in life at the 
age of twenty-five years, and I have endeavored 
to provide for them up to this age by directing 
that the ages of the respective children at the 
time of my death should be subtracted from 
twenty-five, and the sum of these differences 
will form the denominator, showing the number 
of parts into which the trust estate is to be 
divided. The respective differences between the 
ages of my children and twenty-five are to be 
numerators, showing the number of parts accru- 





ing to each child. One of these parts, together 

with accrued interest, is to be paid to the 

children or their guardian each year. For ex- 

ample: Suppose at the time of my death there 

are five children, aged 5, 8, 11, 12 and 14 res- 

pectively. The distribution of the trust would 
result as follows: 

Number of 

Estimated Age Ages of Respec- Years Neces- 

at which Child tive Children at sary to Live to 

Child’s would have Fin- Time of my reach the Age 


Name. ished Education. Death. of 25 Years. 
Asien ve 25 5 20 
Bievteee ss 25 8 17 
Coste aie ct 25 11 14 
i ee es 25 12 13 
| 25 14 11 

Total: sx. 75 


The above would indicate that the $50,000 is 
to be divided in 75 equal amounts of $666.67; 
that child ‘‘A’’ would receive 20 of these parts, 
together with accrued interest payable one part 
each year, at which time the child will have at- 
tained the age of twenty-five years. The child 
“B”’ would receive 17 parts, child “‘C’ 14 parts, 
ete. 


The theory which prompted me to create this 
trust was that if at the time of my death I have 
a child aged five years, and another twenty 
years, the older child would have had my help 
during twenty years of his life, whereas the 
younger child would have had my protection for 
only five years. This plan could be very largely 
improved upon if worked out scientifically, for 
the reason that it could be worked out in such 
a way that a young child would not receive as 
much during the earlier years of his life as he 
would during the latter years when he was in 
the higher studies and his expenses naturally 
much larger. The plan I have outlined really 
leaves this for the guardian of the children to 
do. 


WHOLESALE VS. RETAIL INSUR- 
ANCE. 


There is a growing disposition to favor, 
through the policies issued, those persons who 
take large amounts of insurance. One com- 
pany, for instance, issues no whole life policy 
for less than $5000. Those desiring a smaller 
amount are shut out or forced to take an en- 
dowment at age 85. The difference in rates 
between the whole life and the endowment at 
age 85 is much greater than would account for 
the difference in kinds of policies and benefits 
promised. At age 35 the rate charged for a 
whole life pelicy of $5000 is $100.55. The rate 
at same age for an endowment at age 85 is 
$110. The difference is $9.45. Only 52 cents of 
this amount can be accounted for as due to the 
mathematical difference between an endowment 
at 85 and a whole life policy at the age in 
question. The other benefits or privileges of 
the two policies are not so dissimilar as to 
justify the difference in cost. 

The question will have to be met sooner or 
later by legislative bodies or the courts whether 
insurance at wholesale may be furnished at a less 
preportionate rate for substantially similar con- 
tracts, the expenses on which are substantially 
the same, than insurance at retail. Must the 
man who can afford to buy only a $1000 policy 
pay more proportionally than the man who can 
pay for a $20,000 policy, the other conditions 
being the same? Hitherto, the answer has been 
in the negative, and until recently the large 
buyers have not been so favored by illegal re- 
bate from regular published rates. 

It is true that practically the same argument 
has been made for wholesaling life insurance at 
a cheaper rate than selling it at retail as can 
be made in the case of trading in commodities, 
like food or clothing, on the ground that it 
costs no more for the office expenses of carry- 
ing a $20,000 policy than for carrying a $1000 
policy, the home office work being as great in 
one case as in the other. Why, it is asked, 
should twenty times as much be collected for 
expenses for such a policy as for a $1000 one 
when the work pertaining to it is practically 
the same? 


THE OTHER SIDE OF THE QUESTION. 
In reply it may be said that it costs many 
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times as much in commission to get the $20,000 
policy as it costs to get the $1000, and the re- 
newal commissions, which frequently extend 
over a period of eight to ten years, unless the 
initial commission covers the whole expense of 
getting the policy, are proportionately larger. 
Manifestly, if the $20,000 policy contributes no 
more than the $1000 towards expenses, it is 
going to take a good many years for it to 
contribute a sufficient amount to pay its own 
debit for commissions, let alone taking care of 
its share of subsequent expenses. If a substan- 
tially larger amount were contributed by the 
larger policy than by the smaller, it would still 
be a question for several years whether it. had 
contributed enough to take care of its com- 
mission expense, which is many times as large 
as in the case of the smaller policy. And this 
situation grows worse the larger the policy is- 
sued on any basis save that of its contributing 
to expenses in just the same ratio as the smal- 
ler policy, other things being equal. In some 
circumstances this is perfectly clear to the ordi- 
nary observer even, as for example, in the case 
where a $1000 policy is taken out by one person, 
and a $100,000 by another at the same time, both 
parties being of age 35, and both taking a whole 
life policy. One policy is loaded 20 per cent, and 
the other, on the modern theory that the whole- 
sale purchase should be favored, 5 per cent. The 
net premium is $19.91 per $1000; $19.91 on the 
one and $199.10 for the other. The loading on 
one is $3.98; the loading on the other is $9.95. 
The agent’s flat commission on one is (75 per 
cent) $17.92; on the other is (50 per cent) $104.52. 
These two policies lapse after the payment of 
two premiums each. One has been an expense 
of $17.92 to the company for commissions and 
has contributed $7.96 (loading) to expenses; the 
other has caused the company an expense of 
$104.52 for commissions and contributed for ex- 
penses $19.90 (loading). The loss on one is $9.96; 
on the other, $84.62. It would take the smaller 
policy four and one-half years to pay the cost 
of commissions from loading; it would take the 
larger one ten years. This, it should be recol- 
lected, is on the basis of a 75 per cent com- 
mission on the smaller and 50 per cent on the 
larger. 

If it is answered that, taking the premiums 
as a whole, regardless of the divisions into net 
and gross, there is a larger profit in the larger 
policies, the preference is still a questionable 
practice, as it is in effect segregating this class 
from other select risks of less ability to pay, and 
forcing those select risks of less ability to pay 
into a class which must have a higher death rate 
in order to justify its not being given the ad- 
vantages of the preferred class. The effect is 
to make a lower net premium for those who 
take amounts exceeding $5000 in a given class.— 
Massachusetts Insurance Report. 


WHAT TUBERCULOSIS COSTS THE 
COUNTRY. 


The National Association for the Study and 
Prevention of Tuberculosis announced in a pre- 
liminary bulletin that the average cost a patient 
a day in thirty semi-charitable sanatoria scat- 
tered throughout the United States was $1669. 

According to the bulletin the food cost in the 
majority of the institutions constituted one-third 
of the annual expenditures, the average daily 
food cost a patient being 54.4 cents. The total 
daily cost in the several institutions ranged from 
94.6 cents a patient to $2.555. It was pointed out 
that in the Far West and Southwest the cost 
was much higher than in the East. 

The aggregate expenditures of the thirty in- 
stitutions amounted to $1,363,953.28, while the 
total recipts were $1,548,525.74. More than 
70 per cent of the receipts came from public 
funds and private benefactions, and the re- 
mainder from patients. 

Estimating that there were in the United 
States three hundred thousand indigent con- 
sumptives, who should be cared for in institu- 
tions, the association figures that the annual 
cost to the country for their treatment would 
be $50,000,000 at the rate of $1.669 a day a 
patient. 

The bulletin states that the country loses at 
least $200,000,000 each year from the incapacity 
of these indigent victims of tuberculosis. If all 
the sufferers from the disease who are too poor 
to afford proper treatment im expensive sana- 
toria were cared for at the expense of the State, 
county or municipality, the association believes 
there would be a net saving of $150,000,000 each 
year to the United States. 
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ESTABLISHMENT BENEFIT INSUR- 
ANCE FUNDS. 


By Frepertck L. HorrmMan. 


A recent investigation into the subject of 
workingmen’’s insurance by the United States 
Bureau of Labor, includes a consideration in 
detail of the methods and results of 461 estab- 
lishment benefit funds organized primarily for 
the purpose of paying financial benefits in the 
event of sickness, invalidity or death. Funds 
of this character are, as a rule, limited in their 
membership to the employees of local indus- 
trial establishments. The social and economic 
importance of institutions of this kind is, how- 
ever, quite considerable, since the necessity of 
public and private charitable relief in the event 
of sickness or death is made unnecessary 
through their more or less successful adminis- 
tration. Most of these funds have come into 
existence during the last forty years, and only 
five of the 461 considered in the investigation 
were established prior to 1871, while twenty- 
one had come into existence during the decade 
ending with 1880, 100 during 1881-90, 154 dur- 
ing 1891-00, and 181 during the period 1go1-08. 
Most of these funds are, therefore, of com- 
paratively recent organization. How many of 
these funds were organized during the last 
forty years, and how many have gone out of 
existence on account of insolvency, misman- 
agement or lack of support is not known. A 
full account of the rise and fall of many of 
these institutions would make a most useful 
and instructive contribution to the history of 
insurance. 

Of the 461 funds included in the in- 
vestigation, 265 pay both temporary disability 
benefits, chiefly on account of accident or sick- 
ness, and in the event of death. There were 
thirty-nine funds paying temporary disability 
benefits only, thirteen paying death benefits 
only, and two paying superannuation benefits 
only; the remainder paid two or more kinds 
of the several benefits described. Of the 461 
funds 341 were managed exclusively by the 
employees, thirty-two exclusively by the estab- 
lishments, and eighty-eight jointly by employ- 
ers and employees. The total membership of 
the 461 funds was 342,578, of which 37,174, or 
9.96 per cent, were women. Of the 429 funds 
paying financial benefits on account of tem- 
porary disability, 355 paid such benefits on ac- 


count of sickness and accident, fifty-one on 
account of accident while on duty only, fifteen 
on account of sickness and accident on duty 
only, six on account of accident only, and two 
on account of sickness and accident while not 
on duty. There were 419 funds, with 329,156 
members, paying benefits on account of the 
death of a member, and ror funds, with 68,924 
members, paying benefits on account of the 
death of a member’s wife, and forty-nine 
funds, with 46,266 members, paying benefits on 
account of the death of other dependents. The 
number of funds paying benefits on account 
of permanent disability was fifty-four, with 
81,293 members, but only five funds, with 18,- 
638 members, paid benefits on account of 
superannuation, or old age invalidity. One 
fund, with 530 members, paid financial bene- 
fits in the event of marriage. 

The 461 funds, with 342,578 members, repre- 
sented establishments having approximately 
750,000 employees. In other words, 45.54 per 
cent of the employees of the establishments 
considered were insured on some method or 
other with various funds included in the invest- 
igation. It was brought out by the investigation 
that only 30 per cent of the employees, in es- 
tablishments the funds connected with which 
were managed by the employees, were 
members of the funds, while the per- 
centage in those managed by the establish- 
ments was 75, and in those managed joint- 
ly 66. The membership of these funds is 
necessarily a very fluctuating one, and during 
the year 1908 there was a change of member- 
ship of practically one-third. The member- 
ship increased about nine per cent during the 
year. A total of 126 industries is rep- 
resented by the 461 funds, but 241 of 
these funds are found under fourteen in- 
dustries, chiefly agricultural implements, cot- 
ton goods, iron and steel rolling mills, furni- 
ture, machinery, coal mining, paper and pulp, 
printing and binding, street railways, express 
companies, etc. The six largest funds are in 
Pennsylvania, representing coal mining and 
iron and steel works. The total membership 
of these six funds is given as 83,634, or twenty- 
four per cent of the total membership in the 
461 funds investigated. 

The methods of administration vary widely, 
from practically individual control in some 
cases to a very complex form of representative 


government in others. Technical qualifications 
are wanting in most of the executive and 
supervising officials, and a special inquiry dis- 
closed the fact that very few funds had had 
an actuarial examination or made provision 
for one in their constitutions. The member- 
ship conditions include a minimum age, which 
in some funds was as low as five years. Out 
of 260 funds reporting the minimum age re- 
quirements, two, taking in the children of 
adult members, have a membership limit of 5 
and 7 years, respectively, 2 of 10 years, 3 of 12 
years, 2 of 13 years, 42 of 14 years, 14 of I5 
years, 74 of 16 years, 5 of 17 years, 90 of 18 
years, 3 of 20 years, and 23 of 21 years. There 
were 194 funds without a minimum age limit, 
and for 7 the item was not reported. There 
were 177 funds, with a maximum age for ad- 
mission to membership, 1 being as low as 35 
years, while 37 fixed the age at 45, 73 at 50, 
28 at 55, 28 at 60, 3 at 65, and 1 at 70. The 
majority of the funds, however, reported no 
limitation as to the maximum age for admis- 
sion to membership. The same lax methods 
appear in the required medical examination 
of applicant, which appears to be insisted upon 
only in the case of 85 out of the 461 funds. 

In most of the establishment funds (317 
out of 461) membership is acquired at 
once, in 18 after a duration of 30 days, 
in It after 4 weeks, in 26 after I 
month, in 38 after 3 months, and in a number 
of other cases after periods of different 
lengths. About three-fourths of the funds ex- 
clude no employees of the establishment from 
membership, but in some females are excluded, 
in others those not working in certain specified 
departments, or those earning less than cer- 
tain specified amounts, or in others those em- 
ployed in certain specified occupations, or 
officers, superintendents and salaried men, or 
those not living within certain specified limits, 
or those not citizens of the United States, or 
those not belonging to certain specified labor 
unions, etc. The chief sources of revenue of 
establishment benefit funds are fees, dues and 
assessments from members. About two-thirds 
of the funds charge an entrance fee, and sixty 
per cent a fee for reinstatement. In ninety- 
two per cent of the funds regular dues are 
paid; that is, at stated intervals of time, while 
two-thirds have assessments, that is pay- 
ments irregular as to amount or as to time of 
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payment, These assessments are of two kinds, 
designated as ordinary and extraordinary, and 
they necessarily constitute a serious-element. of 
uncertainty detrimental to the future security 
of the funds. In many cases the revenue de- 
rived from the members is supplemented by 
contibutions from the employers. Since such 
contributions are-in the nature of gratuities 
they constitute a further element of uncer- 
tainty in the successful administration of the 
funds. 

The entrance fee in 24 funds was 25 cents, 
in 53 it was 50 cents, in 96 it was $1, in 23 it 
was $2, in 7 it was $3, and in 32 various fees 
were charged of from 5 cents to $10. 

Most of the funds have but one class of 
membership; but the chief basis of classifica- 
tion are wages in 92 funds and age in 16 funds. 
The actual payments required are often more 
or less uncertain, but the dues are usually 
fixed, and in 18 amount to from $2.60 to $5.20 
a year, in 25 from $3 to $6, in 13 to $2.60, in 
73 to $3, in 39 to $5.20, in 80 to $6, in 16 to 
$12, and in 1 to $15.60. In a number of other 
cases the payments vary from 14 cents on each 
$10 earned to one-half per cent of the wages 
up to $18, to three-fourths per cent of wages, 
to 25 cents a week for 10 weeks, to one per 
cent of wages not to exceed $5.10, to one and 
a quarter per cent of the wages, one and a 
half per cent of the wages, and, finally, a 
curious charge of $1.80 for empty powder 
kegs in the case of some miners’ benefit funds. 
The rates most common are $3 and $6 a year. 
Specific dues are collected by 428 funds, and 
of this number 112 collect ordinary assess- 
ments in addition thereto, but about one-half 
of the 428 funds collecting dues have a provis- 
ion for levying extraordinary assessments. 

Dues are paid weekly in 88 funds, monthly 
in 279, and yearly in 1, while in the remain- 
ing funds having dues the frequency of pay- 
ment varies from two weeks to two months. 
The monthly basis, however, predominates, 
and extraordinary assessments have not been 
required except in very few cases, one having 
doubled the dues for a short time because of 
an epidemic. In most cases dues are required 
to be paid in advance, and in 179 of the 461 
funds dues were paid by deduction from 
wages. In the case of 70 funds out of 449 re- 
porting, contributions were not required to be 
paid while members were receiving benefits, 
but the general rule is to deduct the contribu- 
tion from the benefit payments. The same 
number of funds make refund to members 
who withdraw from the funds, and of those 
who make such refunds forty-nine are man- 
aged by the employees, one by the establish- 
meiut, and twenty jointly. When members be- 
come in arrears for their contributions they at 
once, after a stated period, are considered to 
be in bad standing, and are suspended from 
benefit rights. On the whole the conditions of 
membership in iustitutions of this kind do 1ot 
appear to be as favorable, or legally as well 
protected, as in the case of legal reserve life 
and accident insurance companies and fraternal 
insurance societies. 

The temporary disability benefits paid are 
chiefly “intended to provide payments during 
a limited time for a disability incapacitating a 


person for work.” The amount of weekly 
benefits varies greatly in the different funds, 
being as low as 75 cents and as high as $25. 
The predominating weekly rates, however, are 
$5 and $6, but the rate of benefits is largely 
governed by the wages of the members. It is 
specifically stated that the purpose of these 
funds generally is “to compensate only in part 
for the wages lost by reason of the disability,” 
and in some of the funds the benefit is, there- 
fore, made a proportionate part of the wages— 
one-half or one-third—and in a very few in- 
stances the full amount. As specimen bene- 
fits, mention may be made of 99 funds paying 
$5 a week, 19 funds paying one-half of the 
wages, 2 funds paying two-thirds of the wages, 
16 funds paying $5 during the first period and 
$2.50 during the second period for which bene- 
fits are allowed. There is usually a definite time 
limit for which benefits are paid, and in some 
cases the time is 13 weeks in one year, and in 
others not to exceed 10 weeks for one disa- 
bility. In 31 funds the limit is fixed at 10 
weeks in I year, in 60 funds at 13 weeks 
in I year, in 23 funds at 12 weeks, in 
26 funds at 26 weeks, in 11 funds at 52 
weeks, in 1 fund at 30 working days in I 
year, in 4 at 60 working days in I year, in 9 
funds at 6 weeks in 1 year, etc. As stated in 
the report the periods differ so materially in 
the several funds that no one limitation can be 
quoted as predominant, but 13 weeks is the 
period occurring more often than any other. 
The time at which payment for disability be- 
gins varies widely, but as a rule the require- 
ment is seven days. Most of the funds provide 
a reasonably effective method of supervision to 
safeguard against imposition and fraud, and 
180 funds require a physician’s certificate, and 
108 funds provide that such a certificate may 
be required; 267 funds require that the bene- 
ficiary shall be visited by a committee; and 
of the funds requiring medical examination, 
6 require them to be made daily, 60 tri-weekly, 
67 weekly, and the remainder as often as 
necessary. Most of the funds provide that 
temporary disability benefits shall not be paid 
when the disability is caused or aggravated by 
intemperance or immorality. There are two 
funds which enumerate specific disabilities on 
account of which benefits will not be paid, 
including heart disease, gastritis, hernia, in- 
sanity, paralysis, rheumatism, tuberculosis and 
a number of others. Two funds expressly ex- 
clude disability due to pregnancy and child 
birth. During the year 1908, 65,382 members 
received temporary disability benefits at a total 
expenditure of $1,250,425.09, making an aver- 
age expenditure per member receiving benefits 
of $19.12. It is pointed out in the report that 
“owing to some members incurring disability 
more than once during the year, the aggregate 
number of cases was 71,520, with an average 
expenditure of $17.48 per case.” The aggre- 
gate mean membership of the funds paying 
temporary disability benefits was 311,815, so 
that the approximate sickness rate was 22.9 
per cent. The aggregate number of days 
of disability paid for was 1,451,237, so that 
the average period for which temporary 
disability benefits were paid was 22.2 days per 
person receiving benefits and 4.7 days per 
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member of the fund. The average expenditure 
per annum per member of the fund for 
temporary disability benefits was $4.01. The 
foregoing returns are the first conclusive data 
on the subject of sickness occurrence among 
the industrial population in the United States. 

Death benefits were paid by 419 of the 461 
establishment benefit funds, and of these 317 
paid a specified lump sum, while 48 levied per 
capita assessments, of which 41 paid the bene- 
ficiary the full amount collected, the other 
seven limiting the sum paid. There were 54 
funds making payments conditional and more 
or less indefinite. Of the 317 funds paying 
specified lump sum benefits, 246 paid a uniform 
sum for all members, while others paid 
variable amounts. The range of benefits paid 
by these 317 funds was from $10 to $1000, the 
predominant amounts being $50 and $100. 
There were 77 funds paying $100, 26 paying 
$75, 87 paying $50, 22 paying $1 per member, 
I2 paying 50 cents per member, and a large 
number of other funds paying widely varying 
amounts, including funeral expenses not to 
exceed $50, I year’s wages based on weekly 
wages at time of accident not to exceed $1500, 
I year’s wages based on average wages for 
month preceding accident, etc. In 54 per cent 
of the funds paying death benefits a specified 
period of membership was required, but in 192 
of the funds no period of previous member- 
ship was required to entitle a member to bene- 
fits in the event of death. 

The total amount expended in the year for 
death benefits to members of 419 funds paying 
such benefits was $460,838.51. The total num- 
ber of death claims paid was 2197, or an aver- 
age benefit of $209.76. In other words, the 
death benefit feature corresponds quite closely 
to the average amount paid on adult male lives 
by industrial insurance companies. The mean 
membership of the 419 funds was 318,892, and 
the average annual expenditure per member 
for death benefits was $1.45. The death rate 
per 1000 members was only 6.7, due in part, no 
doubt, to the frequent changes in membership, 
including a large number of withdrawals and 
the low average age of the new members ad- 
mitted. In the chief industries the death rates 
have been 6.7 per 1000 in iron and steel rolling 
mills, 6.5 in machinery, 5.6 in coal mining, 8.8 
in street railways, and 5.5 in stores, wholesale 
and retail. 

There were 54 funds paying a permanent 
disability benefit mainly intended to provide 
compensation for the loss of some member of 
the body, or of eyesight, or in some cases total 
disability resulting from any cause is included. 
In many of the funds the amount of the bene- 


fit is graded according to the nature of the dis- 


ability. The experience has been too limited 
to warrant definite conclusions, and the same 
is true of superannuation benefits, provided 
by only five of the 461 funds. Of these, three 
are pension funds maintained entirely by the 
establishment, and two are managed and sup- 
ported jointly. Other benefits and privileges 
include the payment of a lump sum on the 
marriage of a member, while others make 
loans to members, etc., and in a number of 
funds benefits are paid in the event of the 
death of the wife or other dependents. 
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Death benefits on account of the death of a 
member’s wife are provided by tor funds, and 
49 provide a death benefit on account of the 
death of other dependents of a member. Of 
the funds paying benefits on the death of a 
member’s wife, 53 pay $50, 13 pay $25, 7 pay 
$100, 5 pay $75 and 6 pay $40. In other words, 
these amounts are less than the average paid 
by industrial companies. Benefits are also 
paid in the event of the death of a member’s 
child; but the amounts paid are generally very 
small, and, for illustration, in the case of an 
express company the amount paid in the event 
of the death of a member’s wife is $100, in the 
event of the father or mother of an unmarried 
member dying $50, in the event of a member’s 
child dying at an age under 6 months $25, and 
at over 6 six months and under 15 years $40. 
The amount of such insurance, however, is 
apparently very limited, and the amounts paid 
are rather in the nature of a gratuity to aid 
the member in the payment of burial expenses. 

Summarizing the results of this inquiry it is 
evident that the funds serve a useful social 
and economic purpose. They have attained to 
considerable numerical importance, and their 
true extent is only indicated by the returns, 
which are admitted to be incomplete. It is, 
therefore, of considerable importance that the 
funds should rest upon sound actuarial calcu- 


lations, which, however, are generally ignored. 


While at the present time the sickness and 
death rates are low, there can be no question 
of doubt but that in course of years the rate 
must rise, with a resulting increase in the re- 
quired periodical or extraordinary payments, 
which in many cases may bring disaster to in- 
stitutions established for the common good. 
Practically all of the funds make no reserve 
accumulations, upon the erroneous assumption 
that on the one hand such accumulations are 
not required, and on the other that they might 
prove detrimental to the future of the funds. 
The funds give evidence of a deep interest, 
and a real necessity on the part of working 
people to provide, by periodical deductions 
from wages, for the contingencies of sickness 
and death at the lowest possible cost consist- 
ent with the full future discharge of the lia- 
bilities assumed. The outlook is not encour- 
aging that, in the years to come, these useful 
institutions will be able to serve the mani- 
festly proper purpose for which they were 
originally established. 


AMOUNT OF RESERVES ON VARY- 
ING BASES. 


In reporting annually to the various State 
Insurance Departments, life insurance com- 
panies are required to classify their reserves 
held, according to the mortality tables and 
interest rates upon which they are based. The 
following table, which embraces the figures of 
upwards of fifty companies, shows the re- 
reserves at the close of 1909 at three different 
rates of interest, while the fourth column 
gives the annuity reserves. The total reserves 
reported amount to $2,988,210,337, of which 
40.4 per cent is on a 4 per cent basis, 28.7 per 
cent at 3% per cent and 28.3 per cent at 3 per 
cent, while annuities account for the remain- 
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COMPANIES. 4%. } 34%. 3%. Annuities. 

Etna Life.. 1,140,178 60,359,723 19,065,819 324,862 
American Central... 1,319,284 | - Sy ees aes P >. -< Cae 
Baltimore Life. . 565,770 318,756 SUGGHE. Fi oe 
Bankers Life, New York.. 619,742 | RE CEN. >. Sa hentar 8 thee 2 
Bankers Reserve. . e 1,510,928 id SE ee oa Teele Ae Pee 
Berkshire Life.. She eg 12,571,560 3,997,975 METRES 
Central of U S.A............ 1,003,149 0 SE) SOAR irs lta war eS 
yO ae 216,702 672,118 IGE) *. Sec 
Columbian National........ aN OPO Re! cules ip te hee ae Sette 10,279 
Connecticut General.......... 4,327,509 Po Ot ee cr 1,590 
Connecticut Mutual.. 0 A ee eee 38,966,753 226,957 
Des Moines Life. . Pape: Be a ep 2,174,727 DOOD ge Eo alse 
Equitable Life, ER" ES SEE aang gia ad 203, 263,274 10,141,614 167,224,779 11,400,232 
Equitable Life of Iowa. 838,392 tk Ror Cine -: o-- 
Fidelity Mutual. . 5,588,109 8, 150, 330 3,256,775 135,778 
Franklin Life. . reeks house peas 3,918,235 eS ae ee 1,548 
Genre oe Se ak eo ee 31, 824, 271 4,487,113 443,047 
German Mutual.. SOURIS Ee re Ramee t So ees 
Hartford Life.. 610,707 OO TS) RES CMe 
Home Life, New York.. 12,396,846 7,786,074 618,692 581,117 
Illinois Life.. 6,549,479 ,:. SS ae Oe 
John Hancock. 27,599,798 Se 8. TN cea ee eae 
Manhattan Life.. 14,256,789 451,919 3,926,554 | 97,844 
Maryland Life. or *1,540,798 , | i ar , 
Massachusetts Mutual.. 34,287,035 13,231,410 1,853,427 32,863 
Metropolitan Life... .. 108; 686, 258 Taree: eee 981, "795 
Wap tiaeate Miaiiah ooo Se ui on Se anlonoks ees 8,807,106 1,590,242 Et a, epee 
WEIN PEMNUEAN = 05.3.2 icin ook cain ev oes cade eo ee 1,689,815 J” XS roe 14,401 
Missouri State.. 1,091,815 "108,462 353,722 5 
Mutual Benefit.. FORGE bo ewes: 43,727,038 1,863,897 
Mutual of New York. 162, 166, 496 244,164,750 10,436,688 28,687,769 
National Life...... TO ae eee Segare 11,386,743 3,618,375 
National of U. S. of A. 6,337,390 Ph 1 2 eee ee 4,895 
New England.. 31,553,089 11,847,089 1,189,323 40,492 
Wao tMcre es P5208: oe Sou see hn cba an Ueekess bo eee 162,591,925 317,926,430 16,552,412 
Northwestern Mutual.. je here ni ees 55° 96,208,385 1,145,921 
Northwestern National.. ea rewlet a sea oo tas Sete 4,737,396 5 od SEO Mme 2 
PMID oan hoc ole esate Ga ee ARE eee a 5,773,485 9,438,469 506,786 93,667 
Penn Mutual.. Pare Pee Ree cat Pet ite RPE 49,190,739 9,772,179 25,523,429 3,213,772 
Phoenix Mutual. oid chao Soimciag K.ctmie'a Gate; esas res 16,936,535 924,302 7,939,361 154,341 
Pittsburgh L. and T.. dE RE LEIA. elt Parte 12,289'971 4,661,309 4,057,799 209,349 
Provident L. and T. Wie cha a Renae 45,477,875 Gene Ce ideces 916,662 
Provident Savings..... Nae toate cis radisce vad + ak aoa 5,580,522 Tt 2 ES ees 76,456 
LC igo aS cen ee See eee Uo he es SIR 77,182,629 11,206,958 67,308,312 786, 363 
NEE SE SS DOE, See Snr arr Lrmmmmbetaey PSe S 37,000 po XD ee oe 
Reserve Loan.. 1,173,402 eR  heageawl. Bro. sooner 
Royal Union.. 2,248,647 Vo 0 Gee are 884 
Security Mutual, New York.. 683,600 , 3,175,759 76,341 
State Life.. 1,948,088 13,742 5,154,054 1,490 
State Mutual, Massachusetts... 21,313,511 8,451,779 883,435 126, 847 
State Mutual, ae: APES 320,885 La) od Ss pe 
Travelers. . ea ea eee eae Ke Se me el ene 43,750,787 3,354,421 326,160 
Union Central. be ego yey Ue re 36,644,920 yt ee 201,263 
Union Mutual.................. tg ee ot 4,703,969 16,104 
United States.............. 6,022,997 1,769,457 akan’ 153,369 

Mt 22d 6 Maa ee ees Ps Hae Poin ka oe avs ol ee 860,221,755 847,511,789 72,605,315 

* 4% per cent 


ing 2.6 per cent. The corresponding per- 
centages for the end of 1908 were 53.1, 19.5, 
24.8 and 2.6, respectively. The decrease in the 
proportion of 4 per cent to total reserves and 
the increase in proportion of 3 and 3% per 
cent to total reserves are indicative of the fact 
that many old 4 per cent policies carrying high 
reserves have matured and terminated, and, 
as very little insurance is now written on this 
basis, both the amount and ratio must continue 
to decrease; while some companies are chang- 
ing their four per cent reserves to higher 
standards, on the other hand a large part 
of the 3% per cent business is of long stand- 
ing and hence has high reserves, while most 
of the new business. being written at the 
present time. is written on the 3 per cent 
basis. It is a coincidence that the percentage 
of reserves for annuities to total reserves is 
the same for both years. 


NOTES ON NEW LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANIES. 

Widows’ and Orphans’ Fund, Springfield, 
Ill., will change title to Marquette Life In- 
surance Company and increase its capital 
from $100,000 to $300,000. 

Republic Life, Kansas City, Mo., has en- 
gaged Edwin Clark to sell $200,000 additional 
capital stock. While this company has a 
present capital of $100,000, it operates under 
the stipulated premium law of Missouri. 

San Francisco Life, San Francisco, has re- 


moved its offices to Mechanics Association 
Building, on Post street, and reports satis- 
factory progress with its organization. 

Peninsular Life, Detroit, Mich., organizing 
with a capital of $150,000, of which fifty per 
cent has been paid in, will apply for license 
when $100,000 is in hand. 

Citizens Life, Reading, Pa., has obtained a 
charter from Governor of Pennsylvania. Cap- 
ital to be $300,000. 

Commercial Life Insurance and Casualty, 
Savannah, Ga., commenced business August 
22. Capital stock $200,000. W. W. William- 
son, president; C. A. Langford, secretary. 

Commonwealth Life, Omaha, Neb., com- 
menced business August 9. Capital $170,000 
paid in, and surplus $105,000. Sherman 
Saunders, president; Frans Nelson, secretary. 

Equitable Life, San Antonio, Tex., com- 
menced business September 1, with capital ot 
$264,000. There are now four companies in 
the United States bearing this title. 

Wisconsin State Life, Madison, Wis., has 
decided to change its name to Guardian Life 
and will not reinsure or amalgamate with the 
Wisconsin Life. Ready for business soon. 

Four States Life, Texarkana, Ark., being 
organized, with capital of $300,000 and sur- 
plus of $150,000, Proposes to write in Arkan- 
sas, Texas, Louisiana and Oklahoma. 

German-American Life, Omaha, Neb., reor- 
ganizing under legal reserve laws. 

Great Northern Life, Grand Forks, N. D., 
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being organized by Great Northern Under- 
writers Company, of which D, McDonald is 
now president. A new president will shortly 
be elected for the life company, Fred B. Smith 
having resigned, 


EXPENSES OF FRATERNAL BENE- 
FICIARY SOCIETIES. 


At a meeting of the National Fraternal Con- 
gress, held recently at Detroit, John A. Harti- 
gan, Insurance Commissioner of Minnesota, 
talking on the above topic, said in part: 


A fraternal beneficiary society has two dis- 
tinct functions: The first, to unite frater- 
nally its members, to the end that each may be 
furnished, according to his needs, aid, con- 
solation, assistance, sympathy and friendship. 
While the individual is aided in these ways, 
the community benefits from this cultivation 
of the altruistic spirit. These societies preach 
and practice the doctrine of the brotherhood 
of man, and both individual and community 
are benefited. 

The second function is to provide substan- 
tial benefits for the dependents of the member 
upon his death. 

The first function may be exercised with- 
out the second, but in our American fraternal 
beneficiary societies the two are combined. 
With the first we have little to do. Each man 
can easily decide for himself whether he is 
receiving value for what he gives, either in 
direct aid or benefit to himself or through the 
satisfaction of doing good to others. 

The second function, that of furnishing 
specific benefits to the dependents of members, 
is life insurance. The appeal of fraternal so- 
cieties to the public has been that they provide 
this insurance at the lowest possible cost. Let 
us consider for a moment whether it is being 
so furnished, and, if not, in what items the 
expenses are excessive and consequently open 
to reduction. 

The fraternal societies were started in this 
country in the early seventies as a protest 
against the high cost of legal reserve insur- 
ance. The originators of these societies knew 
that by eliminating the cost of new business 
they could make a saving to their members, 
they also believed the mortality cost could be 
kept at a low figure on account of the con- 
stant and rapid growth of the societies. 

I need not take any of your time to demolish 
the “new blood” theory. Every one is familiar 
at the present time with fixed mortality cost 
and realizes that this cost must be the same in 
every company or association, provided the 
risks have been selected with equal care. The 
money collected by an association of any kind, 
doing a life insurance business, is paid out 
for two purposes, death benefits and expenses. 
As the death benefits are fixed by the laws of 
mortality, the only place where economy can 
be practiced is in the matter of expenses. 
Many of the fraternals have conducted their 
affairs in such a manner as to make substan- 
tial savings to their members. Others have 
shown a wasteful extravagance in their expen- 
ditures, the outlay on this account not being 
justified either by conditions or by results ob- 
tained. Total expense must increase with size, 
but the ratio of expense to income should 
steadily decrease. We find, however, that this 
ratio has increased, and in a surprising degree. 

In the year 1893, thirty-nine fraternal organi- 
zations reported to the New York Insurance 
Department. Their receipts were $22,778,763, 
and the disbursements for expenses were 
$1,224,247, being 5.37 per cent of the receipts. 
In 1908, fifteen years later, seventy societies 
reporting to the same Department had total 
receipts of $73,438,636, and expenses of $7,867,- 
900, or 10 2/3 per cent of the receipts. 

You will note that while the business was 
three and one-fourth times larger, the ex- 


penses were seven times greater; in other 
words, the expenses had increased twice as 
fast as the business. 

In the latter year there was paid to organ- 
izers alone by these societies $1,514,560, an 
amount considerably in excess of the total ex- 
penses in 1893. 

During the year 1909 the receipts of sixty- 
five fraternal organizations reporting to the 
Minnesota Insurance Department were $72,- 
442,736, and the disbursements for expenses 
$8,651,016, practically 12 per cent. During the 
same year the expenses of thirty-three legal 
reserve life insurance companies reporting to 
the same Department were 15.74 per cent of 
the total income. 

The increase of expenses in fraternal soci- 
eties is due principally to two causes, first, the 
adoption of the deputy system and, secondly, 
the multiplication of salaried officers; i in other 
words, to a commercializing of the fraternal 
system. The deputy system is a serious 
handicap to the ultimate -success of the fra- 
ternal society. It increases the cost of secur- 
ing new business; it discourages and effectively 
stops the efforts of those who formerly se- 
cured new members without any financial 
reward; it results in the adoption of many 
unfit for admission from a physical, social and 
fraternal standpoint. 

I do not mean that deputies should not be 
employed for the institution of new lodges. 
This is generally necessary, but the lodge once 
instituted should grow through the efforts and 
work of its own members. There is no surer 
way of preventing growth in this, the natural 
and legitimate way, than by providing deputies. 
The waste of money and effort possible in the 
use of the deputy system is shown by the fol- 
lowing figures, showing the net gain made by 
several societies and the expense for organ- 
izers: 

Society No. 1.—Expense for organizers 
during 1909, $67,500; net gain, 17 members; 
cost for each member gained, $4000. 

Society No. 2—Expense for organizers, 
$82,000; net gain, 3000 members; cost for each 
member gained, $27. 

Society No. 3—Expense for organizers, $50,- 
000; net gain, 7000 members; cost for each 
member gained, $7. 

Society No. 4—Expense for organizers, $41,- 
000; net gain, 16,500 members; cost for each 
member gained, $2.50. 

Society No. 5.—Expense for organizers, 
$4000; net gain, 2000 members; cost for each 
member gained, $2. 

Society No. 6.—Expense for organizers, 
$150; net gain, 6000 members. 

A study of these figures is illuminating and 
instructive. They are taken from the sworn 
reports of fraternal societies reporting to 
Minnesota. 

The salaries paid to officers show as great 
divergence as do the figures quoted above. To 
illustrate : 

Society A.—Income, $184,000; salaries, $13,- 
000; 7%4 “a cent of income. 

Society B.—Income, $500,000; salaries, ‘$16, 
000; 3% per cent of income. 

Society C. — Income, $500,000; 
$4000; 34 of I per cent of income. 

Society D.—Income, $600,000 ; salaries, $4500 ; 
3% of 1 per cent of income. 


SECOND GROUP. 


salaries, 


Society E.—Income, $1, 100,000; salaries, 
$38,000; 314 per cent of income. 
Society F.—Income, $1,500,000; salaries, 


$8000; % of I per cent of income. 

It must be evident from the above figures 
that growth is not dependent upon the amount 
paid to organizers, nor is efficiency of manage- 
ment to be measured by the number of of- 
ficers and the amount paid in salaries. It 
might almost be argued that the greater the 
sum paid for deputy work, the less the vitality 
shown by the society, and that officers’ ability 
is in inverse ratio to their number and the sum 





paid them. The strength, vitality and efficiency 
of a fraternal society must be measured by 
other standards. Every dollar collected by 
these societies from their members must be 
put to its legitimate use. Upon this use rests 
the future of many dependents. Even the 
smallest extravagance may mean to someone 
the difference between independence and 
poverty. 

Gentlemen, I am no prophet, but I see a 
time of trial coming for these associations; a 
time when every effort must be put forth to 
preserve them, a time for which preparation 
must be made; every weakness must be elim- 
inated, there must be a return to the econo- 
mical methods of the past by those who have 
deviated from them. 

The fraternals, with their millions of mem- 
bers and their billions of liabilities, are not the 
problem of any one man or of any one group 
of men. It is a problem that is National in 
its scope, but it is particularly your problem, 
representing, as you do, the governing bodies 
of these great societies. It is your duty to 
see that the members are informed of the true 
conditions and to work for such improvements, 
be they legislative or otherwise, as will pre- 
serve, fortify and perpetuate this great insti- 
tution. 


HE THAT PROVIDETH NOT FOR HIS 
OWN, ESPECIALLY THOSE OF 
HIS HOUSEHOLD, HAS DE- 
NIED THE FAITH AND 
IS WORSE THAN 
AN INFIDEL. 


“But how may I provide for the household, 
when it would require twenty or thirty years, 
yea, maybe a lifetime of three score and ten 
years, to lay up a competency out of my small 
earnings? Surely if I be taken away to-mor- 
row the Good Lord will provide.” 

What? You say that! Do you not see that 
the Good God has discovered a way for you 
to provide for the family though you die to- 
morrow? Do you not know that the Good 
God helps only those who help themselves? 
Does the Good God take the children of the 
improvident out of the gutters? ‘Does the 
Good God lift the burden of drudgery that is 
often the lot of widows whose husbands die 
leaving them unprotected? 

Look about you and answer these questions. 
O man of God! True, there are orphan 
asylums, where sweet charity feeds and clothes 
the helpless ones; and there are poor houses, 
where the aged and unfortunate may find 
bread; and there are retreats—provided 
through sweet charity—in some sections, for 
widows who have no means of support and 
who are incapable of earning a living. Yes, 
verily, the Good Lord will take care of your 
widow and children, but how? You have seen, 
O man of God, or man of no god, or infidel, 
that unless you make provision yourself, while 
you are yet alive, for your loved ones, they 
must go the way of others—to orphan asylums, 
to poor houses or retreats—become the wards 
of charity or of State, either condition being 
almost as bad as death itself. 

Oh, man, Life Insurance is your City of 
Refuge. Fly to it to-day. Its gates are wide 
open to you, and it offers the zgis of protection 
to you and those of your household.—/nter- 
national Lifeman. 


In the August 25 issue of the Life Supple- 
ment, under the caption “A New Method of 
Paying Life Insurance Premiums,” credit for 
the scheme was given to “the Pittsburg agency 
of a well-known company.” It should have 
been given to the San Francisco general 
agency. 
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THE CASH VALUE OF INTERVIEWS. 
By A WESTERN AGENT. 


Two INSTANCES OF SUCCEss. 

Some years ago a letter from R. came to 
our office inquiring about rates and other 
items in connection with a policy our company 
wrote at the time, and I immediately packed 
my literature case and set out to call upon 
the author of the letter. In two interviews I 
closed him for a policy of $2500 on the 
twenty-year endowment plan. and_ earned 
something like $60 in commissions. This oc- 
curred on Monday. My recollection is that I 
began promptly to look for more business on 
Tuesday, but to avoid the possibility of exag- 
gerating we will assume that I rested on Tues- 
day and began work again on Wednesday. I 
had the name of a supposedly good prospect 
with me and somewhere near the hour of Io 
A. M. I called upon him. He was principal of 
the high school and could spare me but a few 
minutes, but he was willing to consider insur- 
ance and I took his birthday and made an en- 
gagement for the afternoon. The case did not 
tax my resources. The prospect seemed to be 
willing, and even anxious to apply for life in- 
surance, and I had nothing to do but assist him 
in making a choice of plans. In about an hour 
he had decided upon $2500 twenty-year endow- 
ment and I had earned about $60 more. At 
the outside these two applications did not cost 
me more than four hours’ labor. I suspect 
that two would be more accurate, but we will 
agree upon four. I could have seen half a 
dozen other prospects without in the least 
slighting the two endowment cases, and as I 
did not arrive at R. until noon Monday, it may 
be said that I was not in the town much more 
than two days. My total expenses, including 
hotel bills and railroad fare, were not more 
than $10, and, at the very lowest estimate, I 
cleared $100 in three days. I earned $33.50 a 
day, or $25 for each hour of work and $25 for 
each interview. 

I have described these cases because they are 
somewhat in contrast with a solicitor’s average 
experience, and it is possible to figure the 
amount of energy invested and the commis- 
sions earned with something like exactness. 
Nowadays the average application is not 
obtained in two interviews. It some- 


times costs two or three interviews a year 
for two or three years in succession, so 
that the average solicitor is not able to figure 
out the money value of his time. To learn 
what an average application costs he would be 
compelled to keep a somewhat elaborate rec- 
ord, and this the average solicitor looks upon 
as an unnecessary burden. 

During the early part of my life I evaded 
the keeping of records myself, but as the years 
have passed the scientific method has gradually 
gained a hold upon me, and now I have con- 
siderable exact information respecting my per- 
sonal performances. It will be instructive to 
consider the following record of a $2000 appli- 
cation, which I began to solicit some months 
ago and closed on August 9. 


ANOTHER INTERVIEW. 

My friend Greedon applied for $2500 in 1909, 
and in view of the fact that he could easily 
carry $10,000 if he liked, I decided last Febru- 
ary that I would do my best to increase his 
line during the present year. He is a mem- 
ber of the Catholic Church, is in business with 
his father-in-law, and lives with him. There 
are several persons in the firm, and it happens 
that they do not regard life insurance as being 
worth while in the case of a young man who 
earns $3000 or $4000 a year and has the pros- 
pect of inheriting perhaps $50,000. Being well 
acquainted with Greedon’s situation I did not 
like to make myself conspicuous at his place 
of business, so I called him by ielephone one 
day and asked him if he would consider life 
insurance. He replied at first that he was not 
interested, had not thought of taking any 
more, etc., and ended with the somewhat per- 
functory statement that he could not afford to 
carry any more. When I informed him that I 
intended to work somewhat harder this year 
for applications and would like to show him 
something, he replied that while he was not 
interested we could talk it over and he might 
get interested. As we have been intimate 
friends for many vears I assured him that I 
would respect his inclinations and that if he 
never felt like taking more insurance I would 
not urge him. 


A Coot RECEPTION. 


On March 17 I called Greedon by telephone 
and inquired if he would be at his office in 


the afternoon. He replied that he would and 
we made an engagement. However, he is the 
son of an Irish parent, and just about the time 
I reached his place of business a St. Patrick’s 
parade hove in view and we suspended the 
interview. After standing fifteen or twenty 
minutes on a street corner I didn’t much care 
whether I wrote an application that day or not 
and so made my apologies and went on my 
way. 

The chill of March 17 must have remained 
in my blood for a long time, for I could not 
arouse any interest in Greedon until July. I 
then called him by telephone and he promised 
to meet me at my office. We agreed that I 
should remind him of the engagement, but 
when I telephoned again he had been called 
out of the city. 


PERSISTENCY COUNTS. 


The heat of July having thawed me out pretty 
thoroughly I began to be more active and in a 
few days telephoned Greedon again. He had 
returned and we set another day for consider- 
ing life insurance. I reminded him of it one 
Saturday morning and in the afternoon he ap- 
peared promptly at my office. I gave him a 
few general facts about life insurance, its 
growth and continued development, but did not 
urge any plans. He gave me respectful atten- 
tion, but was clearly not interested in the way 
that a solicitor would desire a prospect to be 
interested. I kept my agreement’ not to urge 
him, but went so far as to say that it would 
be of more than usual importance to me if he 
could get around to the point of taking a 
policy during the next two or three months. 
In fact, I was merely feeling of him, as we 
sometimes express it, and hoped that I might 
discover some little point at which I could be- 
gin work. As it subsequently developed, I 
did find the point. In the course of the inter- 
view he casually mentioned that he had 
dropped some class insurance because he had 
accidentally forgotten to pay the premium in 
time, and when he had finally sent in his check 
it was returned to him. At once I suggested 
that he could take a small policy in my com- 
pany without altering his plans or increasing 
his outgo by simply replacing the insurance he 
had dropped. The suggestion did not take 
hold at the time, and I saw him leave my office 
without much hope that he would ever become 
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an applicant. A few days later I called at 
Greedon’s place of business to find out if he 
was developing, but he was away on his vaca- 
tion. About a week later I met him on the 
street and we paused for a moment’s conversa- 
tion. I absolutely despise to talk life insur- 
ance on the street, but upon this occasion I 
determined to put in a stroke or two if it “split 
me,” and so | attacked him again at his weak- 
est point, namely, that he should replace the 
class insurance he had dropped. This time he 
gave ground and admitted that he could take 
a little more insurance and never miss it. by 
paying the premiums quarterly. I asked him 
when I had better see him again, and replied 
“soon,” as his age changed within a week. 
Five days later I telephoned but he was not in. 
Two days later I telephoned again and a clerk 
took my number. However, nothing came of 
it and at noon I called his house. He con- 
sented to meet me at his office next morning, 
but when I telephoned to find if he was in he 
could not, apparently, be located. A clerk took 
my number again, but an hour passed and 
nothing happened and I tried the telephone 
once more. The office informed me _ that 
Greedon was not in, but was expected soon 
and would probably be in by the time I ar- 
rived. Accordingly I set out and was so for- 
tunate as to obtain an interview with my pros- 
pect without delay. In about thirty minutes 
I had secured an application for $2,000 and 
earned a commission of $35. I continued to 
use the single argument that inasmuch as 
Greedon had never intended to drop his class 
insurance he would not in any way increase 
his investments or alter his plans by replacing 
the insurance he had dropped. 


THE FINAL REWARD. 

1 have set forth the details of this case with 
great care, because, as I have said, it is seldom 
that a solicitor can determine just what an 
application has cost him. He usually figures 
his income by the month or the year and 
knows vaguely that he is earning $1000, $2000 
or $3000 annually, but his records are so 
meagre in details that he seldom knows 
whether an application costs him much or lit- 
tle labor. I really interviewed Greedon but 
twice, but as I put in a stroke or two upon the 
street and met him another occasion 
when it was understood that I was to talk life 
insurance, I will charge four interviews against 
the application. Balancing the account in this 
way it will appear that I was rewarded to the 
extent of $8.75 for each interview. As the in- 
terviews and telephone calls did not consume 
a total of four hours I earned nearly $9 an 
hour. Even the telephone calls would figure 
out at the rate of $3 each, so that I am able 
to demonstrate positively that I was well paid 
for every minute that I devoted to the Greedon 
Furthermore, a study of this record in 


upon 


case. 
a moment of repose assures me that I could 
have shortened the process by at least one in- 
terview and two or three telephone calls if I 
had been a trifle more resolute. I am disposed 
to believe that the transaction might have been 
closed when I met Greedon on the street if I 
had not felt such a strong repugnance to talk- 
ing business under such conditions. 


INTERVIEWS PAy WELL, 


It is sometimes alleged that soliciting life in- 
surance is laborious, discouraging and many 
other things that the average man finds it hard 
to endure. It is supposed, also, that selling 
coffee, household implements and office sup- 
plies is a much easier matter. It may be that 
the total conditions under which these articles 
are sold are more congenial to the average 
man than the total conditions which attend 
the selling of life insurance, but it seems to 
me that it requires just about as much labor to 
sell one thing nowadays as it does another. I 
have not as yet accumulated many statistics 
respecting other lines of salesmanship, but I 
know it to be a fact that a magazine subscrip- 
tion, which pays a commission of fifty or 
seventy-five cents, sometimes requires three or 
four interviews. A young man told me the 
other day that he interviewed a merchant at 
least twice a month for seven months before 
he sold him $36 worth of stationery. As his 
commission was forty per cent, it will be seen 
that he earned $14.40, or about $1 for each 
call. In the Greedon case, if interviews, tele- 
phone calls and all other efforts were charged 
against the commission I would still have 
earned over $2 for each effort. As I scarcely 
exerted myself at all, except in two interviews, 
it will be seen that the securing of the $36 
order for stationery was a far more laborious 
process than the securing of the Greedon ap- 
plication, and the compensation is not to be 
compared with it. If the solicitor ever be- 
comes discouraged with his calling he should 
keep a few records and compare them with 
the records of other occupations. He will 
probably discover that selling coffee to the 
“ladies of the houses” is more irksome and less 
profitable than selling life insurance. 


ANNUAL AND DEFERRED DIVI- 
DENDS. 


A number of States now prohibit the writing 
of life insurance on the deferred dividend plan, 
so that, as many such policies written in the 
past are now maturing, the amount of this 
form of insurance in force is rapidly decreas- 
ing, and may be expected to continue to do so 
for some time to come. Companies having this 
form of business on their books are required 
to report annually the amount outstanding 
as well as the volume of annual dividend busi- 
ness. The following table, showing the amount 
of annual and defered business outstanding, 
has been compiled from official insurance re- 
ports covering the companies’ annual state- 
ments for 1909. 

In comparison with 1908 the deferred divi- 
dend business decreased in the following com- 
panies by the amounts stated: 

7Etna Life, $4,395,021; Berkshire, $2,567,722; 
Columbian National, $3,384,685; Connecticut 
General, $52,500; Equitable, New York, $76,- 
957,799: Equitable of Iowa, $44,000; Fidelity 
Mutual, $5,557,308; Franklin Life, $4,226,447; 
Germania, $3,468,769; Home Life, New York, 
$3,952,376; John Hancock, $1,610,731; Man- 
hattan Life, $3,909,920; Metropolitan, $23,508,- 
491; Mutual Life of New York, $87,836,332; 
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National Life, $8,934,046; National of Uni <d 
States America, $415,205; New York Lie, 
$85,473,194; Northwestern Mutual, $30,597,41°; 
Penn Mutual, $3,640,941; Phoenix Mutuzl, 
$1,698,759; Pittsburgh Life and Trust, $5,62: 
646; State Life, $5,653,375; State Mutr 
(Mass. ), $636,383; Travelers, $760,202; Uni: 
Central, $1,920,368; Union Mutual, $735,74- : 
United States, $5,654,289; total decrease, $320 - 
736,676. Under close scrutiny the above figure: 
seem to indicate that some companies a1 
changing part of their deferred dividend bus:- 
ness to the annual form, as the decreases seen 
to much exceed the natural termination 
through the completion of dividend periods 
Of a total of $8,224,053,566 reported in th 
table, 54.31 per cent is still on the deferred 
dividend plan, including an appreciable amouni 
issued with five-year dividend periods, as 
against 58.85 per cent in 1908. 


ANNUAL AND DEFERRED DIVIDEND BUusINEss. 














i } 
ore | Annual | Deferred 
ComPaniEzs. | Dividend. | Dividend. 

| 

| | 
Sina Life Reig YE -<:| $124,306,547) $71,178,675 
3ankers of New York.| 4,246,675 2,937,137 
Berkshire Life ....... | 16,177,995 48,699,275 
om oo ae | 2,218,264 5,478,860 
POMital OFM, Oo 6.5'5 +' 491,000 7,089,313 
Colorado National .... 5,847,250 4,892,763 
Columbian National... | 6,194,130 12,339,209 
Connecticut General... | 19,373,958 164,100 
Equitable, New York.| 360,270,913 889,380,897 
Equitable of Iowa..... 42,063,569 1,090,600 
Wederal Rate... cee 167,520 16,130,917 
Fidelity Mutual ...... | 43,057,097 44,444,957 
Franklin Lite ~........ } 3,051,294 19,677,259 
Germania Life ...... 52,939,276 57,598,813 
Biattrord LASe: ':< 2.0165 | 1,873,588 11,462,709 
Home Life, New York.) 30,436,451 50,010,505 
John Hancock ....... | 201,651,025 19,156,536 
Manhattan Life.......| 15,490,000 42,505,080 
Maryland Life.......;..0: } 2,805,293 5,344,810 
ba ay -r OE a aer eke 52,906,109 
MAs6oUTL SIRE. ok... .- 2,986,000 16,323,731 
Mutual of New York..| 351,790,813! 1,015,815,675 
National BA eee ooo .% | 68,317,296 69,972,132 
rage Lge Saccset 1,077,724 31,352,307 
New Yor Pree 484,745,655} 1,408,017,454 
Northwestern Mutual.| 896,449,005 101,098,048 
Pacific Mutual ....... | 49,739,945) 47,041,900 
Penn Mutual ........ |  861,659,792| 109,621,816 
Philadelphia Life......| 17,340,951 2,648,805 
Phoenix Mutual....... 102,485,120! 4,483,583 
Pittsburgh L. ana. T...3] 14,012,925) 46,274,646 
Provident Savings.....| 8,677,475 42,391,618 
aay Be ai alecase axove : Leyrerd 11,480,639 
oya A | ,825,907 17,366,638 
pte cmc (N. Y.).! 11 so0r879| 24,000,000 
NO AR oe a a ee a 28,041,193 35,538,786 
State Mutual (Mass.). | 111,438,186 12,300,618 
Travelers Ba wes amt 8,347,883 8,039,985 
Union Central ....... 191,676,536} 51,205,129 
Union Mutual ....... | 26,443,404) 28,194,074 
United States ....... 556,728) 21,348,762 
OREO icc sow (SS pakiestsien $4,467,004,870 


DON’T TALK DOWN A COMPETI- 
TOR, HE IS IN THE SAME 
LINE YOU ARE. 

“The public,” said an experienced life in- 
surance man who has been in the game long 
enough to be able to appreciate the change for 
the better to which he referred, “understands 
now, as it did not ten or fifteen years ago, the 
value of life insurance. And it is, of course, 
the result of constant plugging on the part of 

the insurance interests. 

“Those of us who remember when the in- 
surance agent was seldom a welcome guest, 
and when the signing of an application was 
looked upon as a personal: favor bordering 
upon charity by the applicant, wonder if an 
experience along that line would not have been 
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good for some of the bright young men who 
are in the business to-day. 

“What I am driving at is this: Did you ever 
hear of a baseball team winning a pennant 
without teamwork? No? Did you ever read 
of any great enterprise being put upon the 
road to victory unless everybody was pulling 
together? Well, then, why don’t we insurance 
men get together, and pull together, and stick 
together? 

“T happened to hear of an incident the other 
day that made me think that perhaps, like the 
lawyers and the doctors and the architects— 
the members of the-‘professions’-—we ought to 
have a code of ethics with well-defined ar- 
ticles; and if we had, I should propose, as the 
the first of these, this: 

““Tf you can’t boost, don’t knock.’ 

“That’s good business not only for the other 
fellow but for you, too. But I’m getting away 
from the incident I started out to tell you 
about. It was in the case of a young man, 
close to thirty, who had for a long time not 
been interested in life insurance, although he 
was in a lucrative business and could easily 
afford to carry a large amount. 

“Finally, as the result of the really educative 
work of a friend who was in the insurance 
business, this young man took out a policy for 
$5000 on a fifteen-payment basis, ‘just as a 
kind of experiment,’ as he told his friend. 
That was fine, and a big, sensible thing for 
the insurance man to have accomplished for 
his friend. 

“Tt happened that another insurance man, 
who also enjoyed the acquaintance of the 
young business man, heard about the policy 
which he had taken out. As he had long ago 
decided that the young fellow was not a pros- 
pect and couldn’t be induced to become one, 
he was considerably astonished, and then 
mortified to think that he had overlooked a 
bet. 

“His pique must have gotten the better of 
him, because it wasn’t long before he went to 
the recent convert to insurance, asked him 
about his policy, looked it over with a judicial 
frown upon his face, and then, with pursed 
lips and wrinkled brow, shook his head as he 
murmured that he wished his friend had seen 
him before he took the policy. 

“The purchaser of the policy, who was of 
course not well acquainted with the technical 
features of insurance, asked a few questions, 
heard his policy damned with faint praise, and 
changed from the enthusiasm which he had 
felt as the result of taking out the insurance 
to gloomy doubt as to whether he had made a 
good investment. 

“Why didn’t that man do the right thing? 
If he had praised the step which the assured 
had taken, told him he had a good policy in a 
good company, and that getting insurance was 
the best thing he could have done, he would 
not only have made the novice, so to speak, 
glad and proud of what he had done, but he 
would have gotten in line for any future busi- 
ness which the young man might buy. 

“As it is, he has probably made it difficult 
for anyone to sell him any additional insur- 
ance, at least for some time to come, and he 
has done himself absolutely no good.” 
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Another agent who heard the comment 
agreed with it, and added a few remarks to 
the effect that it is always good policy to praise 
a rival company before as well as after the 
business has been written. He pointed out 
that frequently an agent will find, upon inter- 
viewing a prospect, that the latter has deter- 
mined in his own mind that a certain com- 
pany is the one in which he wishes to insure. 
There is.no reason why arguments should not 
be made to show him that the other company is 
not equally strong and has not fine qualities 
which would commend it to the purchaser of 
insurance; but there is every reason for not 
attempting to talk down the reputation of the 
favored company; so doing merely hurts the 
whole game without helping the individual 
situation any. 

“No,” said the second agent, “it’s wise to 
remember that every company has friends, and 
is bound to, because every time you write a 
man and please him with your policy he is a 
walking advocate of your company and doubt- 
less keeps turning business your way; so that 
if -you find that the other fellow has his 
friends don’t try to get them on your side by 
making them enemies of his company, but win 
them over by showing what a good company 
of your own you have to talk about.” 


OLD LINE INSURANCE. 
The Only Safe Insurance. 


Long years of successful efforts have 
brought the old line life insurance business 
up to a point where for clean, honorable busi- 
ness methods as a commercial institution it is 
unassailable. Our great life insurance com- 
panies rank among the financial bulwarks of 
the country and are unshakable. Little by 
little State legislatures have enacted statutes 
which, with the aid of the better companies, 
have obliterated the illiberal features in pol- 
icies of a generation ago. Rebating, a crying 
evil of the underwriting business up to within 
a few years, is now scarcely practiced. Old 
line life insurance is to-day better, cheaper 
and sounder than it ever was. It has reached 
this position by traveling a path beset with 
obstacles which have one by one been re- 
moved. Hostile legislation and inimical 
criticism have both in the final analysis beert 
a boon and a blessing, for they have stimu- 
lated the companies to perfect themselves in 
every way. 

Another form of life insurance, the fra- 
ternal system, has grown up alongside of the 
old line business, with, however, very different 
success. Where the old line business may be 
said to exemplify by its history the “doc- 
trine of success through failure”—that is, ulti- 
mate soundness and good repute through the 
elimination of all characteristics found to be 
unsafe or unsatisfactory either from the view 
point of company or policyholder—the fra- 
ternal system seems to have almost reversed 
the order and reached failure through success. 
Now is the time that many certificate holders 
in fraternals are wondering when the bubble 
is going to burst. Now is the time when the 
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fraternals are trying to get themselves on to 
something like a sound basis. It is now that 
the misdirected believers in life insurance 
should be redirected in the right path. Show 
your fraternal friend that where he has been 
getting lapel buttons and encouraging litera- 
ture along with increasing assessments and 
a possibility of something back at death if 
he doesn’t outlast the order, you can give him 
a real contract with a real company that is 
good for real death benefits to the very last 
cent of its face (and then some if it is par- 
ticipating) at as low or lower rate than he 
has been paying for chances, and slim ones 
at that. Show him that when his premium 
comes due he will be glad to pay it and he 
won't have to jolly himself along by thinking 
about duties of fraternal brotherhood in order 
to soothe his mind for the hole in his bank- 
roll. The fraternal insurance business is a 
big business, and only the disappointed sur- 
vivors of thousands who have pinned their 
faith to it know how pathetically inadequate 
it is to fulfil its only excuse for existence. 
About a third of the insurance in force to- 
day in the United States is in such concerns, 
and if ever old line insurance agents had a 
mission to fulfil or a cause to proselyte, it is 
now when they should show fraternal mem- 
bers that there is more real brotherhood in 
a straight-forward contract between company 
and policyholder than in all the empty titles 
that a half dozen pay-as-you-go organiza- 
tions can bestow. 


PARTNERSHIP INSURANCE—GO 
AFTER IT. 

If partnership insurance is properly pre- 
sented it should appeal to every firm of two or 
more partners. The loss of the head of the 
firm or one of the partners most invariably 
cripples the concern. With many firms the 
withdrawal of the partner’s share would im- 
pair the stability to a serious extent, or in- 
jures facilities for doing business. 

You probably know of many firms which 
could not continue in business if one-half or 
one-third of the firm’s stock of goods or as- 
sets were sold to repay the deceased partner’s 
share. This form of insurance is considered as 
important as fire insurance and stocks of 
goods. It is ready cash at a partner’s death; 
it may be needed in the firm to replace the 
loss of the time of the deceased partner, or 
may be used for the purchase of the late part- 
ner’s interest; the loan values in the contract 
make it available in times of stress at reason- 
able rates of interest; the knowledge that a 
firm carries “partnership” or “business” in- 
surance gives a higher credit .rating at their 
banks or with their creditors. Under these 
conditions it has become a necessity—it is an 
increasing asset. 

The firm should pay the premium and the 
policy carried on the books of the company as 
an asset. If each partner is insured to the 


benefit of the firm or corporation to the amount 
of their share therein, there can be no loss or 
interruption incident to his death. The firm 
immediately has the funds in which a settle- 
ment can be made with the estate. In addi- 
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tion to these, the deceased partner has pro- 
tected his family, inasmuch as his estate is 
real and tangible, without the loss which might 
be incurred with a forced sale. 

Explain this “Firm Insurance” to the busi- 
ness interests of your community.—I/nterna- 
tional Lifeman. 


INFANT MORTALITY IN GERMANY 
AND GREAT BRITAIN. 


The following comparative figures as to in- 
fant mortality may prove of interest. As 
they are taken from the last issue of The 
Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir das Deutsche Reich 
they must be presumed to be accurate: 

Deaths Under One Year. 


Born Per cent. 

State or Town. Year. Alive. Total. of Col. 3 
German eae 1907 1,999,933 351,046 17.6 
Prussia.......... 1907 1,259,742 212,047 16.8 
Bavaria. ora 1907 223,856 49,357 22.0 
Saxony........ ; 1907 140,817 29,309 20.8 
Wurtemberg.... . 1907 75,730 14,191 18.7 
J See 1907 50,574 8,292 16.4 
Bresian,.. 26... 1907 14,197 3,294 23.2 
Munich......... 1907 15,018 3,075 20.4 
Dresden......... 1907 13,699 2,085 15.2 
Leipsic. . a 1907 14,157 2,473 17.5 
Stuttgart........ 1907 7,130 1,121 15.7 
Hamburg. Sa 1907 21,246 2,950 13.9 
Strassburg....... 1907 4,611 796 17.3 


So much for the German returns. Let us 
now turn to some coresponding English fig- 
ures: 


Deaths Under One Year. 
Born Per cent. 
State or Town. Year. Alive. Total. of Col. 3 
England & Wales 1907 917,636 108,214 11.8 


76 towns...... 1907 430,929 54,713 12.7 
Ne 1907 121,408 14,114 11.6 
Edinburgh... By, 1907 7,504 907 12.1 
Scotland ........ 1906 132,005 15,174 11.5 
eS, Care 1907 101,742 9,334 9.2 


Assuming the figures for Scotland to hold 
good approximately for 1907, we arrive at a 
percentage of deaths in 1907 for the whole 
United Kingdom of only 10.8, as against 17.6 
for the German Empire. And London, with 
its 11.6 per cent, can hold up its head triumph- 
antly in the face of Berlin, with 16.4 per cent, 
and Breslau, with its terrible 23.2 per cent. 


PARTICIPATING AND NON-PARTICI- 
PATING BUSINESS. 

The accompanying table is compiled from 
such State Department reports as are now at 
hand, and which show a separation of business 
in force on the participating and non-partici- 
pating plans for the year 1909. In a total of 
over ten and one-half billions of insurance out- 
standing a little over twelve and one-half per 
cent is on the non-participating plan. Although 
several companies are now prohibited by law 
from writing non-participating business a num- 
ber of large companies, and the majority of 
new concerns, are writing only that class, so 
that the aggregate may be expected to gradu- 
ally increase. 

In comparison with a similar table published 
last year, the subjoined compilation shows the 
following changes in regard to non-participat- 
ing business. Increases :—A£tna Life, $14,201,- 
918; Columbian National, $4,410,612; Connec- 
ticut General, $2,870,686; Equitable of Iowa, 

$340,696; Federal Life, $163,545; Franklin, 
$2,975,216; Germania, $615,497; Hartford, 
$481,251; Manhattan Life, $1,980,246; Metro- 
politan, $85,492,081; Mutual Benefit, $323,760; 
Northwestern Mutual, $488,693; Pacific Mu- 








tual, $2,465,220; Pittsburgh Life and Trust, 
$1,693,267; Phoenix Mutual, $1,035,141; Re- 
serve Loan, $2,950,050; State Life, $2,985,192; 
Travelers, $23,418,497; United States, $1,202,- 
205. Decreases :—Connecticut Mutual, $1,391,- 
209; Equitable, New York, $2,659,310; Home of 
New York, $410,564; Mutual, New York, 
$1,084,643; National Life, $1,176,020; National 
of United States America, $555,639; New York 
Life, $10,027,913; Penn Mutual, $154,773; 
Royal Union, $218,617; State Mutual (Mass.), 
$316,562; Union Central, $2,987,549; Union 
Mutual, $490,374. 


PARTICIPATING AND NON-PARTICIPATING INSUR- 
ANCE IN FORCE. 











eaters = Non- oa 
CoMPANIES. ens = | Participating 3 

% ~ usiness. 

| $ $ 

Fina Life. ...| 224,314,271) 9 69,208,962) 6 
Bankers, New York.. ay a 812) 47 1,746,327| 36 
Berkshire. . C257 1.270) 28°) rb a 
Capitol Li ife.. 7, ,697,124| 45 732,797| 39 
Central of U. S.. 7,580,313) 46 7,833,000) 25 





Colonial. . red 2,395,093! 50 3,096,461) 34 
Colorado National. 10,740,013) 42 179,312) 45 
Columbian National | 18,533,339) 37 18,323,407] 12 
Connecticut General . 19,538,058 35 25,030,605) 9 
Connecticut Mutual..; 175,704,200 13 8,843,658 | 23 
Equitable, New York. 1,249,651,810 3 85,696,169) 

Equitable of Iowa.... 43, 54.169 28 1,525. 272) 37 
Federal Life.........| 16,298,437, 39 "534 »420) 41 


037, 164, 761, 8 


Fidelity Mutual.. 
12, 726, 016) 16 


‘ 87,502,054 20 
Franklin Life...... . .| 


22,728,553 32 





Germania Life... .. .. 110,538,089 17 7,997,690; 24 
Hartford Life. ......| 3,336,297; 40 7,679,701; 26 
Home, New York... .| 80,446,956 21 12,085, 577) 17 
— Hancock.......| 220,807,561, 10}  —«......| .. 

incoln National... .. 4,070,950 48 626, 750 40 
Manhattan Life...... 57,995,080 25 9,590,713; 22 
Maryland Life.. 8,150,103 44 1,116,917) 38 
Massachusetts Mut.. 242,415,512) 8 


470,590,981, 1 


Metropolitan. 136,112,720 15 

Missouri State... 19,309,731 36 3,979,283) 33 
Mutual Benefit. . . 481,921,136 5 20,258,764, 11 
Mutual, New Y ork... 1,367,606,488, 2 73,717,360) 5 


20,898,450) 10 
11,146, 274! 21 


110,046,118) 3 


National Life....... 138, 289,428 14 

National of U.S 32,430,031) 30 

New England. 197,492,772 12 

New York Life. . 1,892,763,109; 1 

Northwestern Mut.. 997,547,143 4 15,352,042) 14 
14,757,940) 15 


Pacific Mutual.. 
Penn Mutual.. 471,281,608 6 501,505| 42 
19,989,756 34 261,158) 44 
106,968,703 18 11,534,885) 19 
60,287,571) 24 16,284,075) 13 
1,758,708) 35 
5, ns ba 30 
000) 46 


11, 296 513} 20 


Philadelphia Life. . 
Pheenix Mutual.. 
Pittsburgh L. and 7 
Postal Life.. 
Presbyteriz anMinisters 4 

Provident L. and T. 214, 431.255) 11 
Provident Savings... | 069,093) 27 
ore23-469 41 





Reserve Loan. 4,899,253) 31 
Royal Union. 21,192,545, 33 | 331,483) 43 
Security Mutual. 35,460,872, 29 a12,060,143) 18 
State Life.. 73,784,343 22 4,286, 942) 32 
State Mutual (Mass.) 123,738,804 16 | 6,536,898) 27 
Travelers... : 16,387,868) 38 192,912,906) 2 


242,881,665 7 
54,637,478 26 
24,532,512, 31 


Totals............| 9,594,462,350 
i 


42,025,163, 7 
6,046,722, 29 
6,455,218) 28 
| 
1,375,604,485 


Union Central. 
Union Mutual....... 
United States........| 








aIncluding $11,490,143 assessment and miscellaneous. 
b Minimum premium and miscellaneous. 


She Will Think of You. 

Yes, my dear Mr. Nitt, you are right. Do 
not protect your home and family in some 
good life insurance company. You are too 
smart to have a set of officers graft you out 
of a few dollars a month, of course. Be wise 
and generous and good to the mother of your 
little ones. Get her a nice embossed three- 
foot washtub, and a carved springless-backed 
washboard. Put them in the attic until the 
glad day when you hit the pike at the head 
of a procession to the little white and still 
city vonder. Then she can take down the gifts 
you have so generously left for her, and pro- 
ceed to pay the doctor, nurse, undertaker, 
mortgage, butcher, grocer, shoemaker. Every 
time she rubs this magic lamp of plenty which 
your wisdom and forethought provided she 
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will think of you—indeed she _ will—Erie 
Daily Times. 


Sistas ee 
Do Your Best or Get Off the Job. 

Do your best or get off the job. Don’t sulk. 
It is like putting a boiler out of business; you 
become cold and useless. If you think a 
proper value has not been placed on your ef- 
forts, fight harder. The moment you let that 
miserable little sneak, ‘““What’s the use?” come 
into your mind, you're lost. Never conclude 
that it isn’t worth trying. If you make up 
your mind that it’s no use, you will not do 
your best; you will become worthless. The 
average man in this world gets just about what 
he deserves—if not in one place, then in an- 
other. Somebody will find him out and put a 
proper price on his services. If you sulk and 
prove a quitter the firm will lose a little, but 
you will lose all—position, reputation and op- 
portunities to catch on elsewhere.—Michigan 
State Life’s Enthusiast. 


Annual Dividends for ro1r. 

The Union Central Life Insurance Com- 
pany has recently made public its dividend 
schedules for 1911, on several forms of poli- 
cies. The dividends on the three principal 
forms are presented in the accompanying 
tables: 

ORDINARY LIFE. 





AGE AT Issue. 














' | 
YEAR | 
OF | 
IssuE. | 
| 25 30 35 40 45 50 
Premium. .| 20.63 | 23.35 | 26.88 | 31.55 | 37.85 | 46.49 
907.. | 4.85 5.45 6.26; 7.37; 9.03 | 11.60 
1908. |} 4.73 | 5.29; 6.06; 7.12 | 8.66 | 11.07 
1909. | 4.61 5.14; 5.86! 6.86 | 8.32 | 10.57 
TWENTY PAYMENT LIFE. 
Premium. .| 29.17 | So 99 | 35.50 | 39.89 | 45.58 | 53.19 
1007) ae 6.09 | 6.90; 7.99 | 9.57 | 12.02 
1908......| 5.26} 5.83 6.59 | 7.63 | 9.12 | 11.45 
1900......| 6.05 | 5.58 | 6.31 7.29 | 8.70 | 10.89 





TWENTY-YEAR ENDOWMENT. 
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Premium..| 48.28 | 49.01 | 50.1 1.88 | 54.79 | 59.68 
1907......| 6.92 | 7.35 | 7.96; 8.84] 10.21 | 12.45 
1908......) 6.48 | 6.91 7.50 | 8.36) 9.67 | 11.82 
1909......| 6.05 | 6.46) 7.05 | 7.89} 9.15 | 11.20 








New Zealand Government Insurance 
Department. 

The importance of this Department of the 
Government of New Zealand may best be 
understood by reference to the figures brought 
out in the report and accounts published for 
the year ending December 31, 1909. The De- 
partment was inaugurated in 1870, and in the 
forty years has built up an important business, 
as the following figures show: The number 
of policies in force are 48,016; sum insured, 
£11,151,004; bonuses, £1,296,654. The total 
sum at risk was £12,447,748; the annual pre- 
mium revenue, £336,702; new business, 1900, 
£795,339; net increase, 1909, £195,345; invested 
funds at December 31, 1909, £4,405,141:; total 
revenue, 1909, £546,566: premium revenue, 
1909, £330,926 ; expenses of management, $72,- 


119; ratio of expenses—to total revenue 13.21, 


to premium revenue 21.79. 
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PRACTICAL PSYCHOLOGY IN SELL- 
ING LIFE INSURANCE. 


Professor Hugo Munsterberg of Harvard 
University takes the rather radical ground that 
psychologists ought to be retained for every 
trial in which witnesses are heard, and should 
take part in every business transaction of im- 
portance in order to give the proper mind slant 
and banish the personal equation. As a corol- 
lary he insists that everyone should be, to as 
great a degree as possible, a practical psycholo- 
gist. Even those who will not go as far as the 
professor will agree, at least, that insurance 
men can very profitably apply a little practical 
psychology now and then. 

Selling life insurance is a good deal like 
everything else that involves salesmanship, in 
that study of human nature is the sine qua non. 
Knowing the attitude of mind of the prospect, 
and having in addition the practical knowledge 
given by psychology that may be brought to 
bear upon the peculiar personal problem in 
hand, the insurance underwriter is bound to 
feel a bit more confident than he who plunges 
in without having taken the mental bearings of 
the man before him and with only the hope 
that he may strike the right chord in the 
presentation of his argument. 

“Know thyself” is good advice, and the sales- 
man of insurance must be aware of his own 
possibilities and his own limitations as much 
as those of his prospect. But if one were to 
make any distinction it would be to emphasize 
the study of the man approached, just as a 
great lawyer once advised a youthful barrister 
to study his opponent’s case first. 

Without attempting to indicate the many 
ways in which psychology may be applied to 
selling life insurance—and it is unconsciously 
used by every successful underwriter—one or 
two definite examples of how it has been used 
may be given. It is one of the fundamental 
conclusions of the professors that the human 
mind leaps to the unknown like steel filings to 
the magnet. 

Just as one’s tongue explores the corruga- 
tions of a freshly broken tooth, returning con- 
stantly to examine it from a new angle, the 
mind, .equally curious, examines what is not 
fully disclosed to it and seeks to determine the 
true inwardness of the proposition. That is 
why the public devours columns of newspaper 





stories about “mystery cases,” where most of 
that which is written is based on supposition, 
and passes over, just as the newspapers them- 
selves have passed over, the numerous cases 
where all the facts have been brought to light. 


Practicinc INNocuous STRATEGY. 


It may be stated, then, that an effective way 
of presenting the proposition of the life man 
to the prospect is to do so in such a way as to 
arouse curiosity, or, in other words, interest. 
Making him want to know more about it will 
cause him to open his mind to the arguments 
which the salesman of insurance protection has 
to present, and will result in his falling a more 
easy victim, if that word be permitted in this 
connection, to his innocuous strategy. 

When one adds to the feature of arousing 
curiosity that of rendering it potentially im- 
possible of achievement, one has an almost 
irresistible combination. Everybody knows 
how the child cries for the moon, and refuses 
to be comforted when it learns that the moon 
is beyond its reach, its grief becoming more 
poignant just because that realization is 
brought home. So with the insurance prospect, 
who is perhaps indifferent at first to an appeal 
of the insurance agent, but who becomes eager 
when he is led to believe that possibly he is not 
one of those who are in a position to accept 
the proposition. 

That these ideas can be put into practice suc- 
cessfully was testified to recently by a leading 
underwriter of a Middle Western city, who 
laughingly admitted that he is a disciple of 
Munsterberg, and that he is indebted to him 
for his suggestions along the line of putting 
psychological theories into practice. He told 
how he had adapted the methods to his own 
case, 

He had in mind a leading business man 
whom few had been able even to approach, 
much less to sell. This man was rich, but be- 
lieved that, since his business paid him a high 
rate of interest, it would be a better investment 
for his estate to put all of his surplus into it 
rather than into insurance protection. The 
main difficulty in soliciting that man, then, was 
to get him to listen. 

The underwriter went into the office of this 
man one morning after a wait in an ante-room, 
which indicated the formal methods of his 


prospect. Fortunately, he had met the gentle- 
man and so was relieved of the necessity of 
presenting a card, although their acquaintance 
was but a casual one. 

“Good morning, Mr. Davis,” he said, without 
any attempt at joviality, and with as much dig- 
nity as he could muster; “I see you’re busy, 
and I don’t intend to take up more than a min- 
ute of your time.” 

As the other indicated a seat, he sat down, 
looking at his watch as he did so as an ap- 
parent reminder to himself to cut his visit 
short. 


EXAMINATION BEFORE APPLICATION. 


“As you know,” he continued, “I am repre- 
senting a leading insurance company in this 
city. It has recently issued a form of insur- 
ance of an attractive nature, one that I believe 
will appeal to you. No, I am not going to de- 
scribe it,” he said, as the other attempted to 
indicate that he was not interested. “I don’t 
intend to waste your time, or mine either, in 
discussing this proposition, because I fear that 
possibly you would be unable to pass our very 
rigid examination, and in that event, even if 
you accepted this proposition, we would be 
unable to issue the policy. 

“However, I should be very glad to go into 
details regarding our form of contract, pro- 
vided I knew you were eligible physically; and 
if you will submit to an examination by our 
physician, and secure approval from him, I 
will be more than pleased to lay the case before 
you.” 

With that he closed and rose to go, waiting 
for the decision which was to determine 
whether the solicitation had been a success or 
failure. The business man regarded him 
thoughtfully, and the insurance underwriter 
thought he knew what was going on in the 
mind of his adversary. (One instinctively re- 
gards the man on the other side of the fence 
as-a sort of mental opponent.) 

“Maybe this man has something I want,” 
the prospect was doubtless thinking. “If he 
didn’t have, why should he want me to be ex- 
amined? I can turn it down as easily after- 
wards as now. I would really like to know 
what this new contract he speaks of is. And, 
come to think of it, I am beginning to get old. 
Maybe I couldn’t even pass that examination. 
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Shucks! I’m sound as a dollar, and just to 
prove it I'll let his physician look me over!” 

“All right,” he said, slowly, “I'll submit to 
the examination; but, mind, I am not com- 
mitting myself in any way, and am only doing 
it, as you say, in order to keep my time from 
being used up needlessly.” 

The agent, of course, acquiesced and ap- 
pointed a suitable time for the examination. 
As it happened, he turned out to be a good 
risk, and when the insurance man returned for 
an interview his prospect was bubbling over 
with pleasure at having been found a good 
investment by the company physician. 

“T knew,” he exclaimed, enthusiastically, 
“that there was nothing the matter with me. 
Why, that doctor said I am good for thirty 
or forty years yet!” 

And he actually beamed on his interviewer. 


Discusstnc BUSINESS WITH AN EXPERT. 


The latter had not failed to take note of the 
favorable mental attitude now occupied by the 
man he wanted to sell a policy to. He took 
advantage of it by presuming to discuss busi- 
ness principles with a man who regarded him- 
self as an expert on the question. 

“T am glad you passed the examination,” he 
said. “Now we can get to business. I believe 
you will agree that it is a sound business prin- 
ciple which requires national banks to invest a 
fixed sum in United States bonds as a basis of 
note issue. That guarantees the money and 
lends stability to the banking structure. Life 
insurance to the business man is what govern- 
ment bonds are to the national bank. They 
give a rock-bottom foundation for his other 
enterprises. Your business, they tell me, is 
remarkably successful.” 

The other bowed. 

“Yet, like all commercial undertakings, there 
is an element of risk, which, indeed, justifies 
large profits, but at the same time lends more 
or less uncertainty to the business as a whole. 
A losing contract, a failure of crops, a business 
panic, might, it is conceivable, reduce even so 
strong a concern as this to an untenable posi- 
tion. 

“There is where life insurance comes in. 
The man who protects his family and his es- 
tate by the purchase of insurance may go 
ahead with his business plans without fear, 
knowing that if he should be unsuccessful he 
will always have that reserve to fall back upon. 
That is why I believe the, insurance policy we 
are now issuing will appeal to you.” 

With that he produced a contract framed, as 
suggested, to protect the estate of the head of 
the concern, and within a few minutes, fol- 
lowing a few leading questions, had secured 
the application. 

“Now that you have passed the examjna- 
tion,” he said, “I can assure you of the ac- 
ceptance of the application, and your policy 
will reach you in a few days.” 

And he bowed himself out. 

“T attribute my success in that case,” he said 
later, “to arousing the interest and curiosity of 
the prospect, so that he became willing to listen 
to what I had to say. Just a little practical 
psychology, that’s all.” 


LIFE INSURANCE AS PART OF A 
GENERAL EDUCATION. 

A number of law schools for some time past 
have so far recognized the importance of that 
branch of jurisprudence relating to insurance 
as to offer special courses in insurance law, 
conducted by specialists. Several of our tech- 
nical schools have given courses in insurance 
engineering in connection with their engineer- 
ing curriculum. It is only very recently, how- 
ever, that the subject of life insurance in any 
of its manifold phases has been given attention 
by higher institutions of learning. The Uni- 
versity of Goettingen in Germany was the first 
to really give the subject the recognition it 
rightly deserved. By a special appropriation 
some ten or fifteen years ago a professorship 
of insurance was founded there, and a regular 
course of three years leading to a Ph. D. was 
inaugurated. This course comprises a thor- 
ough mathematical and actuarial training, 
under professors of the mathematical faculty, 
and a complete survey of the statistical, 
economic and social aspects of life insurance, 
under members of the faculty of economics 
and social sciences. The latter courses are 
also open to men not primarily fitting them- 
selves for either actuarial or practical insur- 
ance work. The scheme has been a success 
from its incipiency, and many men_ have 
availed themselves of the opportunities offered 
to gain, in connection with their other work, 
at least a general knowledge of the principles 
and outlines of the subject. 

American universities have been a little 
tardy in following the lead of their sisters 
across the seas, but now at least several of 
the larger and better-known institutions have 
established courses and many others are rap- 
idly getting in line. 

Here, in most cases, the courses consist of 
lectures, supplemented by text-book readings 
of a non-technical nature, and by frequent 
talks on special topics by well-known insur- 
ance specialists. Such courses are well at- 
tended, and mostly by men who will, probably 
never go into the insurance business as a pro- 
fession. Educators are beginning to realize 
that life insurance is a part of our daily exist- 
ence. They are beginning to see that if they 
are to prepare men for life they should offer 
them courses which will in their subject matter 
be not only of interest but convey also infor- 
mation eventually of value in the pursuit of a 
successful career. There is nothing as neces- 
sary to a young man plunging into the world 
ot business as good, sound life insurance. 
Many young men, however, realizing their lack 
even of a most rudimentary or general knowl- 
edge of the subject, and fearing to go blindly 
into such a contract, do not insure, often to 
their detriment and regret. Many others, 
feeling the necessity of protection and deter- 
mining to secure it, because: of their lack of 
knowledge fall into the hands of evil advisors, 
and buy contracts the nature of which they 
misunderstand, and thus finally reap disap- 
pointment and distrust the whole institution. 
Others, led away by the will-o’-the-wisp low 
cost, cast their lot with organizations which 
totter on the brink of insolvency. 


[Thursda: 


It is a high tribute to the life insurance fra 
ternity of America to-day that in spite of the 
prevalent ignorance of insurance on the par 
of policyholders there exists so little dissatis 
faction among their ranks. 

Knowledge is power, and it is as essential 
for the welfare of the American home that its 
head shall be generally informed on the sub- 
ject of life insurance as it is for the welfare of 
the nation that every voter should be well in- 
formed on the political, economic and social 
issues of the day. The tendency to make the 
subject of insurance a part of every well- 
trained young man’s education is a good one, 
and should not only be passively acquiesced in 
but encouraged with zeal and enthusiasm. 


RIGHT HOME TO THE AGENT. 

Don’t fuss with your prospect about “cost of 
insurance.” Don’t bear down on the marked 
superiority of your own company. 

Brush aside any premature references to an- 
nual premiums by promising to cut the amount 
of his systematized yearly savings to suit his 
financial cloth and assure him that all good life 
insurance companies are good. Does he not 
want the protection? Ought he not to do 
something in the matter? You are here to do 
it for him right now, if he has any confidence 
in your reliability and honesty of purpose. 
You, vou personally, guarantee satisfaction. 
He might pick and choose for himself and 
finally select a “lemon” in the life insurance 
line. 

Men don’t analyze policy contracts; they 
don’t know where the premium goes when 
they pay it into the company; they remember 
the agent told them so and so, and that’s what 
they pay for. So we believe it’s up to the 
solicitor to push his personality. Use the big 
I as freely as possible. It’s business, and it 
will bring business to him—Hartford Life's 
Office and Field. 


RHETORIC VS. HUMAN NATURE. 

These are the days of specialists of every 
kind. The great drawback about a specialist 
is that although he knows volumes about his 
own particular subject he is usually deficient 
in other things. The man-on-the-street, how- 
ever, is not a specialist ; he knows a little about 
everything but has no specialty. He knows 
one subject, howéver, thoroughly—that is, 
human nature. Thus it often happens that the 
man-on-the-street is more successful than the 
specialist. 

Now, it is an arduous task to convince any- 
one of some new fact. It is one of the hard- 
est things in the world to get an idea into the 
other fellow’s head, and it is often the most 
unsatisfactory way to pound it in by sheer 
force of logic and rhetoric. The other man 
may be convinced, but he regards you with 
suspicion. He is often a little sore that you 
convinced him. f 

This man-on-the-street is the man that you 
life agents are hammering at all the time for 
applications, and he is the man that is hardest 
to land. You can land a doctor, a lawyer, an 
engineer, a professor or a clergyman much 
easier, because he is a specialist and so are 
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you, and he follows your logic and reasoning 
and comes up in due course with his applica- 
tion. But the other man you must attack with 
his own weapon—knowledge of human na- 
ture. That is the tool with which the master 
builders carve success from the cliff of ad- 
versity. Sr ae RAE 
Mix’s Mustard! 

Have I canvassed not less than four hours 
every business day since January 1, 1910? 

Am I providing my family with as good a 
living as I would like to? 

Am I building up an interest in my business 
which will help to take care of me in the event 
of my being disabled for any reason? 

Have I done my very best thus far in 1910? 

These are pretty serious questions, are they 
not, my friend? Maybe if you were to set 
down your answers to them you would not en- 
joy reading what you had written. But isn't 
it your duty and mine to put these questions to 
ourselves, and to answer them honestly and 
fairly? Don’t you and I owe it to our families 
as well as ourselves to take these brains and 
bodies of ours and make the most of them in 
whatever vocation we have chosen for our- 
selves? Take my first question, for instance: 
“Have I canvassed not less than four hours 
every business day since January I, 1910?” 
How many of you can answer “yes” to that 
question? Yet, when you come to think of it, 
how absolutely true it is that every man who 
has a contract should be able to answer that 
question in the affirmative! How can you ex- 
pect to do a good business if you fail to spend 
an average of, at least, four hours a day in 
seeing people and trying hard to persuade men 
to buy life insurance? 

I tell you, friends, it pains me to the very 
soul to see around me so many good men and 
true, fine fellows, who love their families, who 
know the life insurance business from A to 
Izzard, and who are not accomplishing one- 
quarter of what they ought to expect and re- 
quire of themselves! 

What’s the remedy? Why, I don’t know 
how you’re going to remedy such a condition 
of affairs as that unless you can make a man 
ashamed of himself—unless you can arouse his 
ambition and wake him up to the point where 
he will acknowledge that he has done wrong 
and will make a mighty resolution to do a 
whole lot better! 

While you, my brother in profession, are 
reading these lines, there are within easy reach 
(at the least calculation) one million of people 
—probably two millions—who are insurable, 
and whom you are at perfect liberty to ap- 
proach with the best life insurance proposition, 
all things considered, that there is on the 
market to-day. Think of it—one or two mil- 
lion opportunities for you every day! How 
can you permit yourself to waste these oppor- 
tunities? Why is it that you do not begrudge 
every half-hour that you have to spend in your 
office? I say to you, frankly, I cannot under- 
stand it! There’s a big living, there’s a com- 
petency for you, in this business with the Pru- 
dential! Why don’t you insist upon having it? 
Why don’t you eagerly adopt every means that 
is suggested by the manager or others for in- 


creasing your effectiveness? Why don’t you? 
Oh, my friend! let us quit fooling with this 
business; let us look upon our life work as a 
serious matter; not as though it were a matter 
of indifference or something in which we were 
only half interested! You have a noble mis- 
sion to perform! Make no excuses to your- 
self or others, but from this moment resolve 
that you will throw yourself into your work 
heart and soul as you have never done before; 
resolve that your record for the closing 
months of this year shall in a large measure 
atone for past shortcomings, and renew those 
resolutions every day! 
You'll be surprised at the results. 


DEATH LOSSES IN FIRST POLICY 
YEAR. 

Life insurance companies accept applicants 
knowing that some will die before the ex- 
piration of the first policy year in spite of the 
rigid examination by the medical examiners, 
which is a preliminary to the issuance of a 
policy. Accidents and the sudden development 
of an unsuspected disease take off quite a 
number of persons before the second annual 
premium is due, and the uncertainty of the 
duration of human life is strikingly illustrated 
in the policy lists of a life insurance company. 

Last year the thirty-nine companies em- 
braced in the following compilation were 
called upon to pay nearly three million dollars 
in death losses under policies which had been 
issued during 1909, and consequently had been 
in force on the average but six months. No 
doubt if the date could be extended to cover 
a full year from the issue of each policy these 
figures would be considerably increased. The 
table, however, sufficiently points the moral of 
the ever-pressing need for life insurance and 
the uncertainty of the duration of a single life: 
DEATH LOSSES ON POLICIES ISSUED IN 1909. 














| 
| Expected Death | Percentage 
CoMPANIES. | Death Losses of Actual 
Losses. Incurred. |to Expected 
| $ $ % 

tna Life. ... re | 167,501 48,500 | 28.00 
Berkshire Life.........-..| 20,290 10,000 | 49.28 
Boston Mutual..... waved 17,944 12,814 | 71.43 
Capitol Life...... 12,177 5,000 41.06 
Central of U.S....... ; 21,378 6,000 | 28.07 
Columbian National. . 36,452 25,000 68.59 
Colorado National...... | 20,528 1,000 | 4.87 
Connecticut General... 37,313 | 2.000 5.36 
Connecticut Mutual..... 69,354 8,000 11.54 
Equitable, New York.. 535,454 391.275 72.51 
Fidelity Mutual.. .. 78,134 62,500 79.99 
Germania Life......... 55,467 11,545 | 20.81 
Hartford Life. .. , 23,486 1,000 | 4.26 
Home Life, New York.. 44 638 30,000 67.20 
John Hancock... . ; 361,471 164,283 45.45 
Manhattan Life... ... 26,000 1,000 3.86 
Massachusetts Mutual.. .. 149,887 57,500 38.36 
Metropolitan........ 1,199,522 558,825 46.59 
Missouri State ee 32,876 18,500 56.27 
Mutual Benefit... .. j 285,000 59,000 20.70 
Mutual, New York. 513,231 138,247 26.94 
National Life. . ye 86,123 8.000 9.29 
National of U.S....... 26,005 6,000 23.07 
New England.... . : 109,397 50,500 46.16 
New York Life....... 657,500 245,986 32.86 
Northwestern Mutual... 493,700 102,531 20.77 
Pacific Mutual...... 83,082 33,000 39.72 
Penn Mutual...... ; 352,358 171,120 48.56 
Pheenix Mutual....... 80,491 18,000 22.36 
Provident L. and T..... 128,352 48,167 37.53 
Provident Savings. . . 14,616 8,250 56.43 
Prudential. .... eens 9 ie 1,538,366 501,554 32 .60 
Security Mutual, N. Y.. 19,890 4.000 20.11 
OES ES a 58,875 14,500 24.63 
State Mutual........ : 74,330 18,500 24.89 
Travelers........ ay, 140,000 62,368 44.55 
Union Central........ 146,791 63,100 42.99 
Unien Mutual........ 18,612 11,000 59.10 
United States........ 9,303 1,000 10.75 
ct aire eee 7,745,894 | 2,979,565 38.47 
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Develop a Plan of Campaign. 

Suppose you begin talking to a prospect 
something like this: “Say, Jones, what are the 
best Savings Banks in town?” Jones will be- 
gin to name over the good ones, and you will 
get him to tell you where he has been making 
deposits lately. 

Perhaps he hasn’t been very particular about 
it, to tell the truth. In that case you want to 
show him how necessary it is to save in a 
systematic way, and that there’s a great ad- 
vantage in being nudged up about it, as hap- 
pens when one is insured and his company 
makes it a business to remind him when the 
next regular deposit comes due. Of course, 
you know the routine calculation that proves 
the insurance policy far ahead of the Savings 
Bank, and the only medium by which the man 
with little surplus can make sure of leaving his 
family a reasonable competence. 

If he has been making regular deposits, it’s 
then up to you to show him how an insurance 
policy will round out his system of accumula- 
tion, the small premium not prohibiting his 
bank savings, but serving as a guarantee that 
the desired amount will be completed in case 
premature death puts a stop to his earnings 
for his wife and children. Work up hypothet- 
ical interviews and prepare a plan of attack to 
meet every occasion.—Hartford Life’s Office 
and Field. 


FALL MEMORY JOGS FOR THE LIFE 
AGENT. 


Only ten weeks more. 

Chase your business, don’t let it chase you. 
Try to win always. 

Only rest to work, not work to rest. 
Believe in yourself and others will. 
Everybody hustles for a hustler. 

Remind yourself occasionally to get busy. 


Now is the time. 

Opportunity waits just around the corner; keep 
moving. 

Vituperation never got an application. 

Emulate your successful competitor. 

Make every minute -count. 

Be a captain, not a camp follower. 

Energy is the cornerstone of success. 

Reward awaits the live one. 


Determination has swayed many a decision. 

Employ every honorable means to get business. 

Christmas should bring protection to the home. 

Each minute is a gold mine; dig in! 

Men admire candor; be straightforward. 

Bring all your faculties to a focus and win 
your point. 

Endurance and persistency are a winning team. 

Round up the laggards! 


STOCKS OWNED BY LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANIES OF 
NEW YORK. 


One of the bills submitted as a result of the 
life insurance investigation in New York in 
1905 provided that life insurance companies 
should dispose of their holdings of stocks by 








the close of 1911. This law has not been 
looked upon with much favor, but owing to 
the fact that no action could be taken to test 
it until after 1911 the companies have simply 
had to drift along, meanwhile disposing of 
such stocks as they could without suffering 
loss. 

It is now proposed to take up the matter 
with the next session of the New York legisla- 
ture, with a view to securing the repeal of the 
law. The Mutual Life. of New York has 
caused a report on the subject to be drafted 
by its general counsel, James McKeen, in 
which he says: 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company, while 
hitherto never openly conceding the power of 
the legislature to compel the sale of these 
stocks, has time and again declared its purpose 
to comply with the law if possible. The com- 
pany has conceded the general wisdom of limit- 
ing investments by life insurance companies to 
bonds adequately secured, and to State and 
municipal obligations. Dealing with the ques- 
tion of the constitutionality of the law requir- 
ing the sale of these stocks, while pointing out 
the broad power of control which a State Legis- 
lature may exercise over State corporations, he 
cites cases which hold the power of the legisla- 
ture in such matters to be subject to certain 
restrictions, some of which, he thinks, would 
bar the legislature from requiring the sale of 
stocks previously legally acquired by the life in- 
surance companies. He is quite clearly of the 
opinion that the law requiring the compulsory 
sale of these investments is unconstitutional. 
Difficulties exist, however, in the way of bring- 
ing the question of the constitutionality of the 
law before the courts except by a policyholder’s 
suit, and it would be difficult, he says, to bring 
any such suit which would not be collusive. 

“Some changes in the economic conditions of 
the country have no doubt made the holding of 
corporate stocks of a conservative character less 
objectionable as investments than they were 
thought to be at the time of this legislation. 
Probably the chief reason which impelled the 
legislation was the apprehension that if such in- 
vestments were permitted the trustees of life 
insurance companies would yield to the tempta- 
tion to use the vast accumulations of these com- 
panies in the exploitation and control of outside 
schemes. The dominant reason, however, for 
the legislation no doubt was that the assets of 
life insurance companies should be considered 
as trust funds and should be invested under all 
the safeguards ordinarily imposed by the courts 
upon investments by _ trustees. Experience 
seems to have shown that the danger of manipu- 
lation of funds in the interest of stock-jobbing 
schemes has been greatly exaggerated; at any 
rate, it has practically ceased to exist. It also 
seems apparent that dividend-paying stocks of a 
certain kind are even safer as an investment of 
trust funds than are bonds. Any loss in value, 
due to the diminishing purchasing power of gold, 
falls upon the bondholder, whereas such loss in 
the case of stock is recouped by the increase in 
selling value. For these and other reasons, 
therefore, it seems to me the legislature might 
wisely be asked to repeal entirely the provisions 
of the section which compels the company to 
dispose of these stock investments. The mere 
extension of time within which such disposition 
may be made would afford only partial relief. 
The knowledge that these large quantities of 
stocks must be at some early future date thrown 
upon the market without reserve has a most de- 
pressing influence upon their price.” 

Although the stocks still held by the Mutual 
Life are of an estimated value considerably in 
excess of their cost to the company, it seems 
unlikely, in the present financial outlook, that 
all the stocks still held by the company can be 
sold within the remaining time allowed by law 
except at a very great pecuniary sacrifice. 


Since the law became effective, on June 1, 
1906, the Mutual Life has sold stocks having a 
book value of $12,684,739, at a profit of $10,- 
060,197, and still holds stocks with a book 
value of $35,760,608, with an estimated market 
value on June 30 last of $47,020,008. 
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INTERESTING PROSPECTS. 


The following letter, printed on a postal 
card, is being distributed by a New York 
agent. The idea is a good one and catchy, just 
enough of the right talk to stir up a real in- 
terest. It should pay: 


Office B. Prudent, M. D.: 
New York, October 5, 1910. 

My Dear WitL:—No indeed, my dear chap, 
[ had no thought of sounding an alarm. Your 
wife is unnecessarily disturbed. Your health 
is all right. My suggestion about your easing 
up a “bit” was only to prompt caution—more 
time for home and out-door recreation. Your 
plan to retire from business in ten years is 
grand, and you have my best wishes for your 
success and happiness, but remember, please, 
that health is worth more than wealth. 

The thought that I wished to convey was 
that you extend the time limit five or even 
ten years, and make sure of perfect health to 
enjoy your snug fortune. Why not “hedge” 
a little bit, same as I have done? The special 
contract secured for me by ——-————— is the 
best guarantee in the world for just such a 
purpose. You are about my age, thirty-six; let 
me tell what I have done. 

On investigation I find our taxes—city, 
county and State—are more than two and one- 
half per cent on our money and property. For 
one and two-thirds per cent on the sum you 
want, the contract furnished me guarantees to 
pay the full amount to my estate. To illus- 
trate: I pay them $400.10. They guarantee to 
pay my estate $24,000. That is only $16.67 per 
thousand. Don’t you think that a “snap”? 
My wife says she can save the $33.34 per out 
of her allowance. By the bye, if we get ina 
“pinch” for ready money, this contract guaran- 
tees a cash surrender_or loan value at any time. 
Get wise, pay the tax and have your fortune 
guaranteed. 

Sincerely your friend, 
Dr. PRUDENT. 


LIFE INSURANCE AND THE MAN. 


At a meeting of the leading fieldmen of the 
New York Life recently, President Darwin P. 
Kingsley gave an address on the above topics, 
from which we take the following: 


In what respect is the work of life insurance 
unique? What is the finest thing it does? Not 
what is its greatest achievement, measured as 
we measure the achievements of other forces in 
society, but what particularly unique and fine 
thing distinguishes it? In what important field 
is it first, indeed almost alone? * * #* 

One of the noticeable contrasts between 
Europe and America is the larger number of in- 
sured and the large amount of life insurance 
per capita in private corporations in America. 
Why is this? There must be a reason for it. 
Is it because our companies are more aggressive? 
Any one who has had experience in competition 
with the companies of England and of the Con- 
tinent may claim some’ superiority for our or- 
ganizations in that respect, but this will not ex- 
plain the difference. Is it because management 
here is more efficient? No, except as environ- 
ment and opportunity give a larger field. Can 
it be explained by more liberal contracts or 
larger dividends? None of these things fully 
explain it. In Europe, generally, life insurance 
is not a separate business. It is an addendum 
to something else. It is not carried from a broad 
conviction of the responsibility and frailty of 
the individual, an understanding of his needs 
and an appreciation of the might of united men. 
It lacks the something which can perhaps best 
be described by the word dignity. On the other 
hand, here life insurance is a great business 
separate and apart from other kinds of business. 
We sometimes write life insurance, it is true, as 
collateral to property interests, but the great 
mass of it is written to meet the social obliga- 
tions, to make good the value, the earning cap- 
acity, of the individual man. It is written and 
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carried to meet a peculiar obligation which the 
man feels here and does not seem to have, or, 
at least, not to feel in the same way, in other 
countries of the world. * * * 

There is a natural, a necessary, a mutually 
creative, relation between the development of 
life insurance in the United States and the pe- 
culiar character of the citizenship of the United 
States; each explains the other. American 
citizenship was the virgin soil; the life insur- 
ance idea was the vivifying, fructifying sun. 
The product, American life insurance, towers 
above other beneficent and business structures as 
the sequoias of California tower above the great 
pines which surround them. In its result it sur- 
passes other plans because it has reached in the 
individual what other plans have not reached, 
because it alone has cultivated and satisfied that 
sense of personal obligation to general society 
which rests upon every member of every Amer- 
ican community. Whatever else they may do, 
whatever else they may be, our great life com- 
panies are conclusive proof that a keen sense of 
civic duty pervades the entire people. * * * 

About two and a half generations ago, when, 
as a Nation, we had passed beyond our period 
of organization, had purchased Louisiana, fought 
the War of 1812, acquired the Oregon country, 
Texas, and the territory which includes Cali- 
fornia, we were ready for our real advance. Just 
then life insurance began its active propagand- 
ism. As a clean-cut fact, what was its plea? 
It went to a man personally and said to him, 
first of all, ‘‘You are a man; you are valuable 
because you have responsibilities, high respon- 
sibilities, to your family, to yourself and to the 
State. You cannot avoid those responsibilities 
and be a good citizen. No one else can dis- 
charge your duties for you. You can discharge 
them and you must.” It appealed to manhood. 
Its voice cut through the fogs of prejudice, the 
clouds of superstition, and the mysteries always 
assiduously cultivated by every type of ruler. It 
was many-voiced and many-tongued. It sent 
out thousands of missionaries preaching the new 
gospel. These preachers could not talk to their 
text, they could not succeed, if they wandered 
from the doctrine of man’s individual responsi- 
bility. They preached no hatred of other men; 
they held up no terror of authority; they offered 
no menace; they appealed to no impulse of 
greed. They didn’t talk systems of government 
or religion. They struck straight for the great- 
est thing in the world—a man’s self-respect. 
They reached it, and when we understand that 
fact, wonder ceases over their mighty success. 
When they reached self-respect they quickened 
the man. When there was in the man only a 
spark, they fanned the spark into a flame. When 
that flame burst forth the man was transformed. 
Away went inherited fears, away went the hesi- 
taney and lack of decision and weakness born 
of dead generations and dying systems. Forth 
stepped not merely an insurant, but a man of a 
new type—armed as no other citizen of any 
other country was ever armed. 

What other business or profession has for 
three-quarters of a century driven home, singly, 
an idea so vital to the sound development of the 
nation? Other forces have worked, it is true, 
but none so uniquely, and none has stuck so 
close to the real point. Religion worked mighti- 
ly, but coupled with its exhortations were ne- 
cessarily the demands of that authority which is 
inseparable from every form of dogmatic the- 
ology. Politics worked, but generally for an 
appropriation first. Life insurance alone called 
directly to the man, to that divine something in 
him which has been struggling upward for thou- 
sands of years. Every policy placed made a 
better citizen; every premium paid was a guar- 
antee of the perpetuity of the Constitution. * * * 

American life insurance has fostered and en- 
couraged the religion of self-respect. It has 
been militant in its methods. It has been as 
fierce as the Crusaders in its attacks. In its 
ministrations to the needs of the weak and the 
defenseless it has been as gentle and as blessed 
as the dews of heaven. Its creed, your creed, 
was phrased by Emerson, who was a prophet, in 
these words: 

“We will work with our own hands, 

we will walk on our own feet, 

we will speak our own minds.”’ 
When the upright man, standing upright, was 
needed, we called to him, called on his soul and 
all that was within him, and he responded, 
“Here am I.”’ In this respect the work of life 
insurance is unique. This is the finest thing it 
does. 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMMENT. 

Is the new business record of I910 to sur- 
pass that of last year? All indications are that 
it will, but the last two months of the year 
must be depended upon to make the indications 
good. These months are generally considered 
the best of the twelve in which to secure new 
business, although the systematic solicitor will 
take pains to make every month a productive 
one. In the effort to secure applications, how- 
ever, some agents are prone to neglect the im- 
portant duty of collecting premiums on policies 
already written, thereby reducing their own 
record as well as that of the company. A pol- 
icy written and undelivered is of no more 
value to the agent than a rejected application, 
nor is it of any value to the person upon whose 
life it is written. The companies’ experience 
shows that many persons die within one year 
after the issuance of a policy, and instances are 
constantly occurring of persons dying with an 
undelivered policy in the hands of agents. 
The work of the agent is not completed with 
the signing of the application unless the pre- 
mium is collected at the same time. All of 
which summed up means that the most suc- 
cessful agent is the one who makes a thorough 
job by getting the cash with the application. 

* * ok * 

Some agents are inclined to seriously doubt 
the wisdom of the medical examiners when 
they find that one of their cases has been 
rated up on account of some physical defect. 
They take the policy to the applicant in an 
apologetic manner, and as their doubt is con- 
veyed to the applicant he naturally turns down 
the contract offered him. On just what 
grounds the agent can defend his action is 
somewhat difficult to determine. He cannot 
pretend to pose as a medical expert, and he 
certainly is not possessed of the experience 
which has been gained by the medical depart- 
ment at the home office through the study of 
thousands upon thousands of cases. The 
proper way for the agent to look upon rated-up 
cases is from the optimistic side. The com- 
pany has decided that the applicant is not quite 
as good a risk as the average, and consequently 
must pay a little more for his insurance. By 
making application he has expressed his be- 
lief in the need for insurance, and if he is not 
up to standard the need is emphasized. As an 


agent of one company puts it, “If my company 
cannot afford to carry a risk at standard rates, 
how on earth can a wife or family afford to 
carry it?’ The rated-up policy should be de- 
livered more promptly than any other, and by 
tactfully presenting the matter no trouble 
should be experienced. A few cases could be 
quoted by the agent showing how the company 
has been justified in rating up and the advan- 
tages that have been gained by beneficiaries. 
2K ok XK * 


Under the New York insurance law directors 
or officers of insurance corporations are for- 
bidden to receive any money or valuable thing 
for aiding in any purchase or sale to such 
corporation, nor can they be pecuniarily inter- 
ested either as principal, co-principal, agent or 
beneficiary in any purchase, sale or loan. The 
only exception is in the case of loans on their 
own policies. It does not appear that the wife 
or any blood relative of such officers or direc- 
tors is debarred from aiding in any such pur- 
chase, sale or loan. There was some objection 
made to this section when it was proposed, on 
the ground that men cannot be made honest 
by legislation, and it would seem that to be 
consistent the law should be extended to cover 
the blood relatives to the remotest degree. In 
that event many companies would be unable to 
make any investments at all, thereby proving 
the absurdity of restrictive legislation of this 
character. 

* * * * 

During the year 1909 the life insurance 
companies of the United States paid in the 
form of insurance taxes, licenses, fines and 
fees about $9,800,000. In the same year the 
dividends paid to policyholders by participating 
companies amounted to $63,000,000, so that the 
tax account was equal to over fifteen and one- 
half per cent of the dividends. The efforts of 
the companies to reduce the net cost of the life 
insurance furnished by them is greatly ham- 
pered by the present system of taxing premium 
receipts in most of the States. 


THEORIES AND THINGS. 
Phrases are all right, but they have never 
solved any momentous problems. Theories 
based upon phrases are in the same category 
A great many people get carried away on the 


wings of the oft-repeated phrase, “It pays to 
advertise,” and they build up a theory on one 
little corner of this broad base and then try it 
out, only to see the whole structure come 
crashing about their ears. 

A good deal has been said on both sides 
about agents advertising for prospects. It is 
not a new thing nor is ita very old one, but it 
is still something that is not of general occur- 
rence. When an agent makes a good, live, 
wideawake advertising campaign, it is still 
enough of a rarity to attract notice for itself 
aside from any inherent qualities of originality 
displayed in the manner of presenting the ads 
or in their subject matter. The man who hangs 
back and doesn’t advertise is usually a dead 
one, or one who has tried it and hasn’t seen his 
business boom. He will agree that it “pays to 
advertise, perhaps,” but he qualifies it by 
adding “in some lines.” That’s where he is 
dead wrong; that’s where he is still clinging 
to his wrecked theory. The broad assertion 
that “it pays to advertise” should, nevertheless, 
be qualified to “It pays to advertise intelli- 
gently.” That makes the statement mean 
something; it makes the phrase cognate, and it 
doesn’t leave much room for empty theory. 

Now, any agent can help get his prospects 
in line by intelligent advertising. No question 
about it, and intelligent advertising consists of 
facts, not phrases; things, not theories; but not 
too much of any of these, just enough to 
stimulate a good, healthy interest and an ap- 
petite to learn more. That’s the kind of adver- 
tising that pays, the kind that brings orders for 
the butcher, the baker and the candlestick 
maker. Why shouldn’t it bring prospects for 
the life agent? It has and it does. Try it; it’s 
new enough to stimulate curiosity and interest 
by its newness, and that’s half the battle. But 
it must be done intelligently. Feel the pulse of 
the clientele you are fishing for, and give them: 
the bait that appeals. That’s simple. 


Twisters. 

As the seven lean kine came up out of the 
sea in Pharaoh’s time and devoured the seven 
fat kine and returned into the sea no fatter, so 
the twisters have entered into the insurance 
devoured the 
profited no one. 


business, policyholders and 
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HOW TO GET A POLICY FOR LESS 
THAN NOTHING IN ENGLAND. 


The income tax in Great Britain is graded 
according to the size of the income, and allow- 
ance is made for life insurance premiums. The 
following shows how closely the life insurance 
companies advise their clients in the matter of 
saving a part of the tax: 

In the October issue of Scottish Life Notes, 
the organ of the very successful Scottish Life 
Assurance Company, the following smart bit 
of reasoning occurs under the above heading: 

Under the recent Finance Act persons with 
an income of over £5000 require to pay income 
tax at the rate of Is. 2d. in the pound, together 
with an additional “super-tax” of 6d. in the 
pound on the amount by which their income 
exceeds £3000. It is permitted, in terms of the 
act, to deduct life assurance premiums (up to 
one-sixth of the income) in arriving at the 
taxable income, and it follows that any one 
having an income of between £5000 and £6000 
may avoid payment of the super-tax altogether 
by paying sufficient annual premiums to re- 
duce his net income to below £5000. 

For instance, if the income is £5100, and an 
insurance is effected at an annual cost of £100, 
not only is the ordinary income tax of Is. 2d. 
saved on that amount, representing £5.16.8, but 
the super-tax of 6d. is saved on £2100, or 
£52.10, making the total annual saving £58.6.8. 
In other words, the insurer can get insurance 
worth £100 per annum by paying only £41.13.4. 

If the income happens to be just over £5000, 
the owner may even get a policy for a good 
amount for less than nothing. For by re- 
ducing the income to below £5000 the super- 
tax of 6d. on £2000 is saved, equal to £50; 
and if the £50 is applied as an assurance pre- 
mium the assured gets the policy absolutely 
free of cost, and in addition saves £2.18.4 from 
the ordinary rebate of income tax of Is. 2d. 
This is a curious and probably unforeseen re- 
sult of the new act. 


Conviction by Elimination. 


Don’t be afraid of the man who “doesn’t be- 
lieve in insurance, and doesn’t want any.” He 
is much easier than the fellow who knows he 
ought to carry insurance, always meant to do 
it, and agrees with all you say from the word 
go. How will this hit some of your cases? 

Men of all degrees of wealth, richest and 
poorest—men in every condition of life—have 
been carrying insurance, and more men insure 
nowadays than ever before. Insurance is bet- 
ter safeguarded than it ever was, and is safer 
than any other financial system now operated. 

Men are praised because they die leaving 
substantial life insurance policies among their 
assets, and shrewdest financiers recommend it, 
as well as religious teachers and preachers. 
Why do you not carry Life Insurance? 

Get his reasons or pretended reasons for in- 
action, and suggest that if you can overcome 
them you will expect his signature to the ap- 
plication which you have made out.—Hartford 
Life’s Office and Field. 


Life Insurance as a Protection Against 
Losses Through Forced Sales. 
Almost every one has a soft spot for real 
estate. It seems to be the twentieth century 
descendant of the ancient notion of burying 
one’s worldly possessions. Men buy land in 
preference to many other forms of investments 


because they want to be sure they are getting 
something tangible, something real, something 
besides certificates and other documents. Thus 
it happens that the mutable many as well as 
the favored few like to put their savings into 
real estate. But how about the man cut off 
before his time who leaves his entire estate in 
land? There are always expenses incidental 
to settling such an estate. There may be out- 
standing bills, a few notes and so forth. How 
will these be paid? Real estate bought in a 
slack time and sold on a boom nets a fine re- 
turn, but who can arrange his last day to con- 
form with a favorable market? On the con- 
trary, if the sale of such property is forced at a 
dull time to get cash a distinct loss to the 
estate would be experienced. Life insurance is 
the real solution of such a problem. When it 
cannot appeal to the real estate owner as an in- 
vestment or a creator of an estate, it should 
appeal to him strongly as a protection to his 
investments and estate through losses oc- 
casioned by untimely or premature sales. 


Insurance Breeds Assurance. 


Nothing has so influenced the career and 
history of man on this planet as the factor 
fear. Whole nations have been prostituted by 
the fear of ghosts and devils and witches. In- 
dividuals have felt the same fear and many 
others. The greatest of individual fears is the 
fear of poverty. That fear robs men of self- 
reliance and stamina, and he who loses his 
self-confidence simultaneously loses the confi- 
dence of others and confidence in others. He 
becomes a weak, spineless thing, distrustful 
and distrusted. 

Freedom from fear of poverty makes people 
strong and self reliant and respected by others, 
and hence more able in constantly increasing 
ratio to destroy the possibility of poverty. No 
one ever got rich because he was afraid of 
being poor. But many have become poverty 
stricken through causes primarily induced by 
fear of poverty, and, on the other hand, men 
who are too busy to be afraid usually get away 
with the goods. These are extreme instances. 
Between them lie the thousands who will per- 
haps never be either rich or poor, but who as 
individuals may sway either way as the chance 
may be. It is for these that life insurance was 
discovered and founded and developed, as a 
means to make them independent and free 
from fear or apprehension that they might live 
and die unafraid. 


Unauthorized Insurance Solicitation. 

The Insurance Department of Wisconsin 
has recently called attention to the question of 
the solicitation of life insurance by agents re- 
siding outside the State and representing com- 
panies not authorized to do business in the 
State. The matter was submitted to the 
Attorney-General, who, after citing various 
sections of the law forbidding companies and 
agents to transact business without being duly 
licensed, and the decisions of both State and 
Federal courts on the question, says: 


All solicitation or attempts by any unauthor- 
ized insurance company, whether life, fire or 
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casualty, to do any business in this State, by 
mail or otherwise, is unlawful, and may be 
punished under the statutes mentioned (en- 
forcement through criminal proceedings). 


It will be noted that the ruling applies to 
the solicitation by unauthorized companies and 
agents, and does not affect the rights of the 
citizens to apply by mail for their insurance in 
whatever company they may select. 


SALESMANSHIP AND SALES 
ARGU MENTS.* 


When we study the methods by which insur- 
nce is sold we find certain strange paradoxes: 
First, the paradox that insurance needs to be 
sold at ail; second, that, strung as the arguments 
are, arguments per se do not sell it. Here isa 
business based upon axioms, the axioms that 
men are mortal and fortune is fickle; truths that 
are self-evident, undeniable, irrefutable. Insur- 
ance is the accredited palliative of death or cor- 
rective of financial misfortune. Yet insurance 
is most difficult to sell, and when sold it is sold 
not by logic, but by means which often appear 
unworthy and trivial. These things are so be- 
cause the mental recognition of a mathematical 
verity does not necessarily open the pocketbook. 

Why is it so hard to sell insurance? Let us 
know the difficulties so that we may solve them. 
Whence come the rebuffs, the prejudices against 
the business and its sellers, the apathy, the de- 
lays, the procrastinations? Let us face the fact 
of a surprising public attitude; let us know if it 
be warranted, and so let us overcome it. 

I love my work, and I am proud of it; but in 
the light of what history tells me I do not won- 
der at the prejudices we encounter. They are 
the heritage from the centuries, and not easily 
eradicated. They are the inevitable result of 
the errors, and worse, of the early days of in- 
surance. I recognize that the first beginnings in 
Holland came from motives as pure and patriotic 
as anything connected with the rise of human 
liberty.” But as for what followed, no lily that 
spreads its white petals on the green surface of 
a lake rises from ooze more foul than that in 
which insurance had its initial growth. These 
were the days when usurers sold annuities, and 
either disappeared with the money or plotted 
the assassination of the buyers; the days when 
companies were formed for no other object than 
looting; the days of ignorance, of insufficient 
statistics, of financial follies. Nor was the pub- 
lic blameless; for the history of insurance is the 
history of the frauds against it. But there were 
wrongs on both sides; and when to-day you meet 
with an attack upon the honesty of companies, 
remember it is an echo from history, and neither 
strange nor wholly without reason. And when 
you meet with lack of courtesy, remember that 
the early salesmen of insurance were many of 
them unlettered, rude, possessed of one new 
idea and insistent in spreading it, and therefore 
bores. We pay, you and I, the penalty of the 
wrongs and the mistakes of those who have 
been before us; but we also profit by their cour- 
age as pioneers when they cleared a wilderness 
for us to enter. 

To meet all these conditions is not easy. It 
demands salesmanship, the art of applying the 
proper arguments. Salesmanship is not theory, 
but practice. It cannot be taught; it is inborn, 
intuitive, and I use the word art advisedly, for 
it is more than a trade or a business or a pro- 
fession. Macaulay terms poetry the art of em- 
ploying words in such a way as to produce an 
effect upon the imagination. And in some kin- 
dred way salesmanship must do more than argue 
or convince; it must reach the seat of imagina- 
tion. It encounters cold prejudice, and must 
convert it into warm esteem. It deals with ele- 
mental passions and employs elementary argu- 
ments. It is as truly an art as the art which 
shapes rude stones into the columns of the Par- 
thenon or the dome of St. Peter’s or the arches 
of Notre Dame: as the art which from a block of 
marble cuts a Hermes or a Venus of Milo: as the 
art which from three elementary colors produces 
a landscape of Turner, or the soul of eternal 
motherhood which lives in the gentle eyes of the 
Sistine Madonna. 

And so, gentlemen, when you wish to sell in- 





* From an address by George W. Johnston of 
New York at a convention of agents of the Trav- 
elers Insurance Company. 
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surance, cultivate the art of it. Your raw ma- 
terials are your company, your contract, the 
cost, the values, the need of insurance, what 
you do with them depends upon how you use 
them. It is a question of your personality, of 
the play of one mind upon another, of your so 
kindling imagination as to warm indifference 
into interest. And to support you in your work 
you need the broad knowledge that begets pa- 
tience, an appreciation of the other man’s limi- 
tations and point of view, an unfeigned sym- 
pathy with his trials and problems, the calm- 
ness that belongs of right to the justice and 
strength of your plea. You cannot do this work 
unless you are an optimist. You must be more; 
you must be an idealist, with your gaze always 
upon higher things. 


THE SELLING POWER OF PRINTED 
MATTER. 
By a WESTERN AGENT. 


Printed matter, whether in the form of a 
magazine advertisement or an ordinary circu- 
lar, actually sells things.. There is on the mar- 
ket at the present time an article called “Karo 
Korn Syrup.” It sells for 10 cents a can and 
the probabilities are that, in actual food value, 
it is inferior to the average farmer’s home- 
made sorghum molasses. Notwithstanding, 
the farmer who has an extra barrel or two of 
sorghum finds it almost impossible to dispose 
of it, while the manufacturers of “Karo Korn 
Syrup” are able to sell as high as 60 million 
cans of their product in a single year. A fact 
of this kind leaves no room for argument. Ad- 
vertising and nothing else sells “Karo Korn 
Syrup.” Of course, it may be conceded that 
the syrup itself makes some appeal to the 
human stomach, but millions of cans of it 
could not be sold if it were not for the assist- 
ance of printed matter. Scores of examples of 
the selling power of printed matter could be 
found, and it would be difficult to estimate the 
number of corporations, syndicates and other 
business organizations that to-day owe their 
wealth largely to cold type. It is probable that 
almost any business that has real possibilities 
in it can be advanced by circulars, newspaper 
and magazine advertisements and other forms 
of printed matter. Lord & Thomas, who con- 
duct the largest advertising agency in the 
world, make this statement: “But we are 
only beginning to realize advertising possi- 
bilities. Every month of every year we ac- 
complish things that never were done before.” 


No INSUPERABLE OBSTACLE. 

The general opinion is that life insurance, 
up to the present, has defied successful adver- 
tising. That is, no company has been able to 
put its announcement in all the magazines and 
newspapers of the country and secure hun- 
dreds of millions in business every year as a 
result. Because a life insurance policy is a 
contract which cannot be entered into at any 
time or any place and is not a piece of goods 
which is always on sale it is usually sup- 
posed that its sale cannot be helped by printed 
matter. Undoubtedly the selling of a con- 
tract is more of a problem than the selling of 
a barrel of flour; but problems can be solved, 
and there seems to be no insuperable obstacle 
in the way of life insurance advertising. Of 
course, it is not likely that newspaper an- 
nouncements or circulars will ever secure ap- 
plications in large quantities, but printed mat- 





ter may be used to pave the way for the so- 
licitor and save his time. The tact that a pros- 
pect has heard the name Equitable, Mutual 
Life or Northwestern mentioned a dozen times 
a year for ten or twenty years is worth actual 
money to a representative of any one of these 
companies. 

The reason why life insurance has not 
hitherto been effectively advertised is prob- 
ably to be found in the fact that company 
officials, general agents and solicitors have 
been unable to detach themselves from their 
experience with the solid materials of life. 
That is, they know that the business of the 
world consists largely in the exchange of 
goods. As a result, when they begin to con- 
sider the problem of advertising life insur- 
ance they treat it as goods and plan to ex: 
ploit it in about the same way that they would 
any other merchandise. Now life insurance 
cannot be effectively advertised as goods for 
the reason that it is such a variable quantity. 
The policy forms of the different companies 
are not only innumerable, but the selling 
price, techrtically called the premium, varies 
with the individual for the same kind of a 
policy. Because of these facts life insurance 
advertising is the most effective when it is 
limited to a company or a representative of 
the company. Shredded wheat biscuits are al- 
ways the same and can be bought almost any- 
where for 15 cents a dozen. It does not mat: 
ter who makes them, or who sells them, but 
the two invariable facts in connection with life 
insurance are the company and the solicitor. 
The things to be advertised, then, are the 
company and the agent. 


Some PRAcTICAL SUGGESTIONS. 


The purpose of this article is to make some 
practical suggestions for the form of advertis- 
ing commonly called circularizing. One or 
two models will presently be submitted, but a 
few remarks on the preparation of circulars 
may not be out of place. Circulars of any 
kind make up a large part of the contents of 
the waste basket. An article could be written 
in explanation of this fact, but perhaps the 
chief cause is that the average circular is al- 
together too long. It is crowded with facts 
or statistics and its sentences are jammed to- 
gether so closely that a busy man drops it the 
moment it strikes his eye. The human mind 
is so constituted that it can hold but a little at 
a time and two or three words, striking and 
interesting in themselves, and set off so as to 
catch the eye, will accomplish more than a vol- 
ume which cannot be held in consciousness. 

Suppose that a solicitor has a list of some- 
thing like 100 prospects, who might carry any- 
where from $25,000 to $100,000. They are 
under-insured, but the hardest kind of per- 
sonal soliciting fails to influence them. The 
solicitor is unwilling to throw the list away, 
but he cannot afford to devote many hours to 
men who give but little promise of becoming 
applicants. If he could send an interesting 
circular to these men about once a month for 
one, two or three years, the probabilities are 
that he would ultimately write some of them. 
The circularizing of 100 men for three years 
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might cost a total of $600. In the aggregate 
the amount seems large, yet the cost would not 
be more than one or two dollars a year for a 
single prospect. Ten or twenty-five prospects 
could be circularized persistently if 100 
seemed too large a number. The commission 
on one $10,000 application would be a hand- 
some return for a considerable amount of cir- 
cularizing. 

A circular should be as brief as it can be 
made. From fifty to seventy-five words and 
ten to twelve sentences should be the limit. 
The sentences should be in paragraphs and 
should be distributed over a sheet of paper-of 
letter size. The following model is based on 
an actual policy record in a prominent com- 
pany: 

SOMETHING FOR NOTHING! 


The proposition sounds suspicious. 
But look at the record: 


FGWERURENE iio cece ook aeicens $1,311.30 

RIROUMORI et cin io Sn oe oko ,5 a back 1,324.77 
Excess of dividends over invest- 

CNM i Hidicn Wehr Pia tine ee 13.47 


It is a policy in the BLANK LIFE IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY. 


An American statesman has carried it 
forty-six years. 


The insurance cost him nothing. 
Ask Mr. Underwriter for further: details. 

His address is 
His telephone number is 


This circular is not designed to produce 
conversation or furnish information. It is in- 
tended merely to stimulate interest and fix 
the name of the Blank Company and of Mr. 
Underwriter in mind of the prospect. The 
policy history is not the chief item in the cir- 
cular. Its striking feature is that the insur- 
ance cost nothing. The figures are inserted 
merely to show this. Technical terms and de- 
tails are avoided as much as possible. If the 
prospect is not interested, statements about 
life, twenty payment or endowment policies 
will only bore him. If the idea that some- 
thing has been given for nothing interests him 
he can get the details from Mr. Underwriter. 

The circular is based not only on an un- 
usually fine policy history, but the company 
which produced the results is old, widely re- 
spected and belongs to the class called great. 
It has both magnitude and prestige. Age, 
magnitude and prestige lend themselves read- 
ily to circularizing, but almost anything in 
connection with human institutions may be 
made a virtue and used for advertising pur- 
poses. For example, here is a small com- 
pany, located anywhere, which probably can 
never hope to be large. Realizing this, the 
officials decided to make a merit of the fact 
that the Dash is not a big company. There 
is nothing more certain than that size and vol- 
ume are not meritorious qualities in them- 
selves. The shoemaker who turns out one or 
two pairs of shoes a week by hand probably 
does better work than the factory employee 
who makes thousands. The small, well-man- 
aged life insurance company that has a few 
millions in force is just as secure and can 
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furnish insurance as cheaply as the company 
that has a billion in force. The solicitor who 
works for such a company may use the follow- 
ing model for his circular: 


TONS OF MONEY! 

The DASH LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY does not have them. 

It does not need them. A billion-dollar 
company is no safer than a million-dollar 
company. 

It is not struggling for them. It is not 
selling size. 


The DASH is a small company that sells 
plain insurance at a lower price than big 
companies do. 


Ask Mr. Agent to “show” you. 


Finally, almost any odd or striking fact may 
be made the basis of a life insurance circular. 
There is a race-horse somewhere in the United 
States for which the owner has been offered 
$70,000. A solicitor might use this as a foun- 
dation for a circular. He could begin with the 
striking headline “SEVENTY THOUSAND- 
DOLLARS’ WORTH OF HORSE,” and then 
in a few brief sentences show that a man has 
value as well as a horse and that the amount of 
life insurance he carries is some indication of 
what he thinks of himself. Of course, the world 
is full of materials which may be used in the 
writingof circulars and it is not necessary for 
any solicitor to exploit race-horses or prize 
bull-dogs, but an extraordinary fact of any 
kind will attract attention and may be used 
to headline a circular if the solicitor is pressed 
for materials. There is a baby somewhere in 
the United States which is featured in news- 
papers as the hundred-million-dollar-baby. In 
a circular, a word about this baby would serve 
as an introduction to a statement 
about the value of any other individual’s life. 


excellent 


A circular should be brief, well spaced and 


begin with a striking head-line. Extraordinary 


facts about life insurance are the most logical 
for head-lines, but anything extraordinary will 
serve for a head-line if a life insurange argu- 
ment can readily be developed from it. 


Your most valuable asset is time. If your 
sole possessions consisted of fresh fruit the 
fear of loss would spur you to herculean efforts 
in an endeavor to convert your holdings into 
eash. And yet, time is the most perishable com- 
modity in the world. Neither cold storage, for- 
maldehyde or any other preservative will en- 
able you to keep it. It is yours to throw away, 
to lose or to use as you see fit, but not to keep. 


WHAT SORT OF A MAN ARE YOU? 

I mean, what’s your size? Are you a $25 a 
week man, or a $50 a week man, or a $100 a 
week man, or a $200 a week man? 

Maybe you think that’s a queer question, but 
just answer me, please! For instance, are you 
pretty well satisfied if you can see $25 coming 
at you as the result of a week’s work? If so, 
you are a $25 a week man—at present. A man 
and his family will not starve to death on $25 
a week, but why not make it $50 a week? Who 
is the one who says what your income shall be? 
Who is the individual who is limiting you toa 
$25 a week income? It will tell you who he is— 
It’s yourself! Now, how perfectly unnecessary 
that is! 

If there ever was a business in this world in 
which a man should refuse to permit himself 
any limits as to his income, it’s the life insur- 


ance business! You know some people in our 
trade who are making an average of $50 a week 
—you know some who are making twice or even 
several times that amount! What's the differ- 
ence between you and them? I will answer that 
question also for you. The difference is not one 
of ability, for you have just as much brains and 
just as good brains as they have—the difference 
consists in two things: First, that they aim 
higher than you do; and second, they talk in- 
surance earnestly every day to more people than 
you do! Don’t you know that you and your 
family could have a lot more fun than you are 
now having if you would double your income? 
Don’t you know that you and yours would get a 
lot more out of life, that you could do more for 
others, and that you would lay by a larger 
amount weekly for that ‘‘rainy day’’? 

My stars! How I want to see the men under 
contract with this agency giving their ambition 
a chance to spread itself—making more money! 
Maybe you're in a rut! I shouldn’t wonder at 
all if you were. It’s mighty easy for any of 
us to fall into a beaten track and finally get to 
the point where we almost forget that there’s 
more than one way to get there! I tell you, 
gentlemen, the wide-awake, snappy, ambitious, 
hustling, money-making life insurance men (and 
there are lots of them, too) never permit them- 
selves to be confined to one road! They do 
some circularizing, they write strong personal 
letters, they secure all the letters of introduc- 
tion or verbal introductions that they possibly 
can, and, over and above all things, they com- 
pel themselves to talk life insurance with all 
their might to several people each day! That’s 
what they do, and, of course, they get the results. 
Why don’t you do it? 

Let me tell you, my friend, you will never 
grow in this business, and you will never in- 
crease your income until you make up your mind 
that nothing shall prevent you from seeing and 
talking life insurance with all the earnestness 
at your command to several people every busi- 
ness day! You can figure all you like, but you 
can’t get away from that! It’s the one funda- 
mental rule that absolutely must govern the 
conduct of the successful life insurance man. 
Again I say, ‘‘Why don’t you do it?’ 

Come, brother, get busy and double your in- 
come!—Robert J. Mix. 


If you are a successful solicitor you are a good 
judge of men. Do you ever apply the test to 
yourself? You are prolific in your advice to 
other people. Do you ever take your own medi- 
cine? As soon as you read this promise your- 
self that you will devote ten minutes every 
night to a resumé of the day. Try to account 
for every hour from the rising of the sun to the 
time when it disappeared in the golden west in 
a blaze of glory. 


PREPARATION. 


Success is the evolution of preparation. 

Whether the business be a trade or a pro- 
fession, achievement hinges on intelligent ap- 
plication, and no effort can be intelligent which 
is not born of careful preparation. To be 
lucky is simply to be ready for an opportunity 
when it presents itself. 

The mechanic serves a hard apprenticeship 
before commanding the wage of competency; the 
professional man digs deep into classic and 
scientific lore before being permitted to prac- 
tice their chosen profession; but the most digni- 
fied and beneficent of all professions—life in- 
surance—has not taken so much trouble to 
measure the capabilities of its representative 
before giving him license to solicit business. 
As one of the greatest specialties of the age, it 
demands of the permanent agent versatility of 
talents and a comprehensive grasp of its prin- 
ciples. 

The successful agent is one who loves his 
work—loves it because he knows his business, 
and knows how to apply the knowledge. 

Many a man of good nature, unqualified honor 
and commendable enrgy has failed because 
through lack of preparation he did not learn 
the essential details. To give a new agent a 
rate book and application blanks without proper 
instruction and some practical field co-operation, 
is to place a premium on his failure. He is 
soon shunted into a sidetrack of obscurity. 

Not only the principles which govern insur- 
ance practice should be mastered, but the agent 
should also be familiar with the record and 
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policy contracts of his company, have a fair 
appreciation of the class of risks to be can- 
vassed, and know the appealing arguments. It 
then becomes necessary for him to prepare 
for his interviews. A list of likely prospects 
contemplates some knowledge of their habits, 
physical condition, occupation, responsibilities 
and ability to pay premiums. There is no busi- 
ness in the man of bad habits or impaired 
health, but there is profit in economizing with 
time. Know the prospect is insurable before 
trying to make him a policyholder. Make the 
interview for the purpose of getting the applica- 
tion and not to generalize on life insurance or 
criticise competitors. Cbjections may be urged 
by the prospect, but the agent fortified with 
some knowledge of his man is best able to re- 
move his objections -by arguments which will 
appeal to favorable consideration. 

The agent who prepares for success diligently 
wins as a natural outcome of the preparation 
and its fruits.—Security Agent. 


Yesterday is the graveyard of to-day, and to- 
morrow never comes. Optimism is the unfaith- 
ful maid servant in the mansion of your mind 
who opens all the doors and windows, permitting 
the burglar of procrastination to rob you at his 
own sweet will. 


MEAN BUSINESS AND YOU WILL 
GET BUSINESS. 


To mean business is to go after your prospect 
in an earnest, enthusiastic, energetic, persistent 
and systematic way. Go in and take the ap- 
plication; don’t wait for your prospect to give it 
to you. Don’t wait for him to make a formal 
speech, bestowing it upon you, like a college 
professor handing out a diploma to a bashful 
graduate. 

No one finds it easy to make up his mind 
while someone is waiting for him to do so. 
Never put your prospect to the trouble of mak- 
ing up his mind when you can do it for him. 
Talk from the start as if you took his con- 
sent for granted. Keep the whiphand in the 
conversation, and don’t give him a chance to 
clog your wheels with a ‘‘NO.”’ As soon as 
you have won his confidence and made clear to 
him just as many facts about your proposition 
as it is necessary for him to know, wasting no 
time on superfluous information, close the inter- 
view by presenting the application blank for 
him to sign. Do this in a confident, decisive 
way, as if there could be no question of his 
complying, as if it were as much a matter of 
course for him to sign as to take a drink of 
water when he is thirsty.—D. R. Midyette. 


You can deceive your family, your friends and 
the general public, but you can’t deceive your- 
self. The mirror of your inner consciousness 
will reflect your every act, and your heart will 
tell you whether or not you have used every 
hour of that day wisely and well. Keep this 
up an entire month and notice the increase 
in your production, also notice with how much 
more complacency you can look yourself in the 
face. 


The Agent on Commission. 


Your success is not absorbed in general re- 
sults, it stands forth complete in itself. Yours 
the satisfaction of daily building up new busi- 
ness, the accumulated growth in renewals, the 
experience of every year making you more val- 
uable to yourself and your business more 
valuable to you. 

When you think of the man on a salary as 
having an easy time, be thankful. Inde- 
pendence, the matching of knowledge with 
other men, the ever-changing play of your work 
that shuts the door to monotony, the making of 
everything you do to-day contribute to the days 
to come; these are yours, and if it means hard 
work and sometimes discouragement, such are 
the conditions to be overcome in the achieve- 
ment of success the world over. Epese ruins 
even genius. Obstacles make for growth and 
strength.—Travelers Agents Record. 


No man is the “architect of his own fortunes,” 
the builder of his own house of life, to any 
greater extent than the life insurance solicitor. 
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WHY ONE SHOULD ENGAGE IN THE 
BUSINESS OF LIFE UN- 
DERWRITING.* 





The Subject Considered from Every Point 
of View—lInvaluable Hints to Field 
Men and Thought-Food for Managers— 
An Educational Series of Articles. 


BY CHARLES WARREN PICKELL. 


An old, dyspeptic, English sage di- 
vided .the people in the British Isles into 
two classes—a very few wise ones and 
all the rest “mostly fools.” It is not 
difficult to see where the philosopher 
placed himself. The religious enthusi- 
ast separates the human race into ortho- 
dox and heterodox, according as peo- 
ple agree with his views or differ from 
him. The politician puts over on his 
right hand those who are “with us” and 
on his left hand those who are “agin’ 
us.” The manufacturer, the laboring 
man, those who follow the professions, 
the economist, the farmer, are “long” on 
division. They love to divide and take 
sides, for there are always sides to take. 
If there were only two people in the 
whole world there would still be two 
sides to every proposition. 

The writer is no exception to the 
tule. He divides all men and women 
into three classes: 

One.—Those who are shiftless, lazy, 
impecunious, out of work, “ne’er-do- 
wells,” and not caring who knows it. 

Two.—Those who love work, thrifty, 
ambitious to do well, seekers after wise 
counsel and with honest intentions. 

Three.—The very rich, self-satisfied, 
society-crazy, with time a drug on their 
hands, no definite purpose beyond seek- 
ing pleasure and cutting coupons. 


* Copyright, 1910, by The Spectator Company, New 
York. This series of articles will be published later 
in book form, as inspiration to old agents and with a 
view to encouraging new agents to enter the business. 





There you are! The whole human 
race in a nutshell—three compartments 
to the nut. 

Now, if you please, draw a blue pen- 
cil through class “One’’—they concern 
us only as we pity them and are be- 
nevolent enough to offer aid. Scratch 
out class “Three’—we are sorry they 
are so rich. It is an awful thing to be 
very wealthy and have nothing to do. 
The writer is pleased to address him- 
self to class “Two.” 

Let’s subdivide “Two.” How’s this? 

A.—Those who are employed, con- 
tent with their work or profession, have 
chances of promotion, and who are 
either skilled workmen or specialists in 
their line, whose reputations are estab- 
lished and opportunities for betterment 
constantly opening out before them. 

B.—Those who are engaged in vari- 
ous occupations and professions, pos- 
sessing pronounced ability, but with 
scant opportunity (if any) to advance; 
who are devoting the maximum of time, 
hard work and thought for a minimum 
of recompense; whose hearts are heavy 
with the increasing cost of living and 
the great sacrifice they are constantly 
making, but whose every sense is alert 
for a better chance. 

C.—The young with their future oc- 
cupation yet unselected, influenced by 
relatives and friends, yet wise enough 
to think for themselves before choosing 
a business career. 

Now, blue pencil A, if you please, 
and let those happy people go on to 
better things—would that society had 
thousands more just like them! Let B 
and C stand. Those who come under 
these two heads constitute the thousands 
to whom the writer is speaking. 

The question is a fair one—‘Why 
(all the reasons) one (man or woman) 





should engage (give whole time, thought 
and energy) im the business (labor, oc- 
cupation, profession) of life underwrit- 
ing (inducing persons to protect loved 
ones, estates, investments, old age 
against loss, by taking policies in 
reputable companies.)’’ A comprehen- 
sive text—many phases—we are con- 
cerned with one only—‘WHY’—the 
reasons—all the reasons—reasons with- 
in—reasons without—financial reasons— 
social reasons. Don’t get frightened; 
this is no long, dry-as-dust thesis, worthy 
a place in the waste basket, but a lively, 
absorbing, profitable subject that will be 
confronted with the sharp eye, keen un- 
derstanding and logical reasoning of 
you who have read thus far. 

(To be continued.) 


BRAIN INSURANCE. 


3rain Insurance! 

That is a slogan which successful life under- 
writers are using in a way that is getting re- 
sults—steady, constant, worth-while results. It 
is giving a new turn to the situation, and en- 
abling the question of life insurance to be ap- 
proached from the standpoint of business pro- 
tection as well as family protection. It’s a 
winner. 

Nearly every company is now getting out 
some form or other of corporation insurance, 
in which the life of a member or members of a 
company is insured, with the company made 
the beneficiary. The obvious advantages ot 
such a form of indemnity, combined with the 
low joint rate which can be made in the case 
of insurance upon two of the members inter- 
ested, appeal immediately to men of large af- 
fairs, and the percentage of such business 
written is much greater, proportionately, than 
any other kind, when the number of prospects 
solicited is taken into consideration. 

But here, perhaps more than anywhere else, 
is it necessary for the solicitor to know his sub- 
ject. An agent cannot walk casually into the 
office of the president of a big manufacturing 
or mercantile institution and in a few minutes, 
without previous preparation or explanation, 
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walk off with the coveted signature. Not only 
is it absolutely essential for the underwriter to 
study his subject, personally, but he must know 
the facts in regard to his connection with his 
business; he must know that he is an essential 
factor in the firm’s success; that his loss, from 
the institution’s standpoint, would be one that 
would hurt not only in personal associations 
being broken, but would actually injure the 
business itself. .Only when armed with a 
bristling array of facts like those, which will 
inevitably command the attention of the pros- 
pect, can the agent hope for success. 

A brilliant achievement was recently re- 
corded by a manager who followed out the 
plan of operations herein suggested. He had 
been pushing corporation and partnership in- 
surance effectively, and had more or less edu- 
cated his public to it. He had been printing 
advertisements worded in this style: 

Brain Insurance! 

You insure your business against loss by 
fire; are you protecting your business against 
the loss by death of the greatest asset im your 
business; the brains, energy and resourceful- 
ness of the man or men who make it a success? 

Our company issues to firms and corpora- 
tions a form of insurance which provides tor 
such a loss. 

One day, while in company with several 
other business and professional men, the un- 
derwriter noted that a leading banker was con- 
ferring with one of the party in reference to 
an endorsement which had to be obtained from 
a relative in another city. He could not help 
hearing the point brought out that considerable 
correspondence was always necessary to secure 
action upon the endorsement, which was requi- 
site to securing certain loans. 

It was a few days later, while thinking over 
his corporation insurance idea, that this in- 
spiration came to him: 

“There is a man who needs this protection. 
He himself is the main spring of his business, 
and if it were not for him it would probably 
disintegrate. In addition, he has a relative 
who is a necessary part of the plan of financing 
his operations, and without him his business 
would be seriously hampered. The death of 
either or both of those men would be a colossal 
loss to that institution.” 

Remembering that he had issued policies for 
comparatively small amounts to both of the 
men some years previous, he had his records 
looked up and the ages of the prospects noted. 
He went to see the attorney who looked after 
the legal business of his company, and who, it 
happened, was also the counselor of the man 
he had in mind. From him, not without diffi- 
culty, he secured several essential facts re- 
garding the conduct of the company, how it 
was organized, how it was financed, and who 
supplied the brains and the money for making 
it the rapidly-growing success that it was. 

Armed with those facts, which constituted 
the sine qua non for his campaign, he worked 
out a proposition which would exactly suit the 
case. He prepared a joint policy covering 
both of the men referred to having a face 
value of $30,000. As the ages of the men were 
known, the rate was easily figured, and 
amounted to a little less than $3000, both of 
them being well over fifty. 








He called the business man over the tele- 
phone and asked him for an appointment. 

“T shall be glad to see you,” was the reply, 
“provided you talk anything except life in- 
surance. That subject is taboo.” 

“T don’t want to talk life insurance,” was the 
reply. 

“Very well,” he answered, “I shall be glad 
to see you at 3 o'clock.” 

That afternoon, with an application calling 
for $30,000 of insurance, made out on the joint 
rate, corporation form application, and requir- 
ing only the signatures to make it binding, he 
walked into the president’s office of the big 
mercantile house. 

With little introduction and no preliminaries 
he plunged into his story. 

“T didn’t come to talk life insurance,’ he 
said, “but I want to put before you something 
more important than that. It’s brain insurance. 
You are the man whose life is most valuable 
to this institution. If you were to die its pres- 
tige would be greatly impaired, its influence 
would become less, and it would, in short, lose 
its most valuable asset. You need not scruple 
to admit this because of modesty; it is a fact. 

“Your relative, John Davis, is another man 
of almost equal importance to your business. 
He is, I believe, one of those who is assisting 
it in handling some of its most important 
financial operations. If he were to be lost to 
the business it would be difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to replace him. 

“The point I am coming to is this: You 
have taken care of your family, in the event of 
your demise, by insuring your life. The busi- 
ness is taken care of in the event of the loss of 
its building or stock, but you have failed to 
indemnify it against your loss, which would be 
of vastly more importance to it. 

“Now I have here a proposition involving 
just such a protection. I have included in it 
both of you, and have given a joint rate which 
is little more than that for one of you. In 
other words, by paying a little more you can 
get a double indemnity. The business needs 
this protection. Are you willing to give it?” 

The business man had hardly interrupted 
the speaker once. Now he asked a few ques- 
tions, and received satisfactory answers. The 
business itself was to pay the premiums, since 
it was the beneficiary; and in the event of the 
death of either of the insured the full face of 
the policy would be paid; if he himself died his 
estate would share in the proceeds of the 
policy in the proportion, a large one, that it 
was interested in the business. While protect- 
ing the house it also added to the protection 
of the family. 

The prospect, who had developed from that 
class into the one devoted to “converts,” dipped 
his pen in the ink. 

“You're right,” he said. “You have con- 
vinced me that I need this policy, and I am 
really indebted to you for explaining it to me.” 

And that was only one of many big policies 
which the manager has succeeded in writing. 
He did it because he understood his subject, 
and carefully applied his proposition in such a 
way that it dovetailed perfectly. He won; 
but it was because he planned so as to reduce 
the chances for losing to a minimum. 
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RAILROAD RELIEF FUNDS. 


By Frepertck L. HorrMan. 


Few questions in insurance have attracted 
greater public attention within recent years 
than the problem of old-age pensions and an- 
nuities for special classes of workmen, chiefly 
such as are employed in more or less danger- 
ous occupations. The necessity for some ade- 
quate provision for financial assistance in the 
event of invalidity incapacitating for work 
early attracted the attention of far-sighted 
railway managers in due consideration of the 
extraordinary hazard incident to certain em- 
ployments which, in the aggregate, are subject 
to an annual fatal accident rate of 2.58* per 
tooo. As an alternative to costly litigation, 
railway benefit funds have been established by, 
most of the principal railways of this country, 
and according to a recent investigation by the 
Bureau of Labor, in 1907 there were some 
fifty relief funds connected with thirty-seven 
railroad systems, which include more than a 
moiety of the railway mileage of the United 
States. Thirty-six of these funds are insur- 
ance funds properly so defined, and to these 
the employees contribute all or a part of the 
revenue, while fourteen are pension systems 
maintained entirely by the employing corpora- 
tions. Of the thirty-six insurance funds inves- 
tigated by the Bureau of Labor only ten were 
incorporated. Out of approximately half a 
million of employees eligible to insurance sixty 
per cent are members of the funds. Thirty- 
one of these pay benefits for temporary disabil- 
ity, six for permanent disability, thirty-four 
pay a stated sum in the event of death, and 
one pays superannuation benefits. Most of the 
funds are of comparatively recent organization, 
and only seven were in existence prior to 1880, 
while thirteen were established during the fol- 
lowing decade, eight between 1890 and 1900 
and nine between Igor and 1907. Since that 
year several other important railways have es- 
tablished pension departments, and of these the 
New York Central and Hudson River Railroad 
Company has introduced a pension system 
which became operative on January I, I910. 
In explaining their reasons for taking this step, 
which necessarily has proved a most advan- 
tageous one to the employees, Mr. W. C. 
Brown, the president, remarks that: 

“The success of the company is dependent 
largely upon two factors, viz.: wise and con- 
servative management by its board of directors 
and officers and loyal and efficient service and 
co-operation on the part of the men in the 
ranks. I trust that the establishment of this 
pension plan, entirely at the expense of the 
company, will be accepted as an expression of 
appreciation of faithful, efficient service in the 
past, and an incentive for renewed effort to 
make the service rendered the public still more 
efficient and valuable. 

“It is hoped that it will be found possible 
in the future to make more liberal provision 
than the present plan permits, especially for 
those who receive the lowest compensation. 
To this end we ask the hearty co-operation of 





* Average annual fatal accident rate for the five- 
year period 1904-1908. (Statistics of the Inter-State 
Commerce Commission.) 
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every employee in everything that will promote 
the prosperity of the road, as upon this pros- 
perity depends the ability of the company to 
make such increase.” 

I have quoted these suggestive remarks in 
full, since they set forth with clearness and 
precision the fundamental principle which un- 
derlies the pension system of American rail- 
roads as separate and distinct from the insur- 
ance systems which have been established al- 
most exclusively by the employees themselves 
and at their own cost. 


ConDITIONS OF ADMISSION AND MEMBERSHIP. 


Of the thirty-six insurance funds previously 
referred to twenty-two were managed by the 
employees alone and fourteen by the em- 
ployees and companies jointly. In thirty-three 
of the insurance funds membership is optional. 
The maximum age tor admission to member- 
ship is generally the same as the company’s 
service entrance requirements. In eighteen 
funds the age limit is forty-five years, in four 
it is fifty, in one it is fifty-five, in three it is 
sixty, while the remainder do not specify an 
age limit. Only eighteen of the funds require 
the medical examination of applicant, but nine 
others require that the applicant for insurance 
must be “in good health.” It is suggestive that 
three of the funds exclude colored employees, 
and three others exclude persons employed 
with the rolling stock or as track employees. 
In ten of the funds persons forfeit their mem- 
bership on leaving the service, but all the other 
funds permit members to retain their full 
membership, or a right to the benefit payable 
in the event of death from natural causes 
should they, for some reason or other, leave 
the service of the road. Eight funds, all man- 
aged jointly by employers and employees, con- 
tain in their application for membership, or in 
their constitution, a specific provision whereby 
the fund is released from all claims for bene- 
fits in the event that suit for damages is 
brought against the road. In these funds, 
however, the companies make contributions to- 
ward the required premium payments, one 
company duplicating the employees’ contribu- 
tions and another contributing twenty per cent 
of what is paid by the employees, three pay- 
ing fifteen per cent, one paying ten per cent, 
one paying two per cent and one less than one 
per cent. These contributions are relatively 
out of proportion to the inherent occupation 
tisk assumed by the majority of railway em- 
ployees. 


How THE CONTRIBUTIONS ARE PArp. 


Most of the insurance funds require the pay- 
ment of regular contributions on the part of 
the members, but the majority provide by con- 
stitutional provisions for per capita assess- 
ments to meet possible and more or less prob- 
able deficiencies. Some of the funds have the 
advantage of the necessary clerical assistance 
contributed without charge by the employing 
corporations. Six funds, controlled entirely by 
the employees, nevertheless receive more or 
less substantial contributions from the employ- 
ing corporation. The dues paid by the mem- 
bers are based on the monthly earnings or the 


hazard of the occupation. Dues and assess- 
ments are usually paid in advance and de- 
ducted from the pay of employees. There is 
in this practice a very strong suggestion for 
the possible ultimate success of the so-called 
group-insurance plan. In proportion as em- 
ployers become familiar with the practice of 
deducting insurance premiums from the 
monthly or weekly wage payments, the possi- 
bilities of extending group insurance to the 
mass of workmen following regular employ- 
ments will be materially increased. 

The report of the Bureau of Labor brings 
out the suggestive fact that “while the accounts 
generally are carefully audited, actuarial ex- 
aminations of the condition of the funds has 
been made in only two associations, and there 
is no provision for such examination in the 
rules and regulations of the others.” In the 
absence of definite and conclusive evidence of 
actuarial solvency the financial condition of the 
large majority of these funds must be consid- 
ered more or less doubtful. The vast improve- 
ment which has been made in this respect in 
the railway pension funds of European coun- 
tries strongly suggest a corresponding im- 
provement in this country in the future. 


Wuat 1s Paip In BENEFITS AND WHAT IT 
Costs. 


Of thirty-one funds which pay a stated bene- 
fit in the event of temporary disability, two pay 
for such disability only when caused by an 
accident. The payments vary widely, and 
range from $2.50 to $20 a week, but it is ex- 
plained that the larger payments are usually 
made on account of accidents. The periods 
during which temporary disability benefits may 
continue range from six to fifty-two weeks in 
one year. In nine of the funds, however, such 
payments are continued for as long a period 
as the disability lasts. In all but two of these 
funds, however, payments for a continued in- 
definite period after the first fifty-two weeks 
are at half the original amounts, ranging from 
$1.40 to $8.75 a week. It is stated in the report 
that “this unlimited period makes of these pay- 
ments in effect a permanent disability benefit.” 

The necessity of careful supervision of bene- 
ficiaries receiving temporary disability benefits 
is recognized in the practice that such bene- 
ficiaries, as a rule, require to be visited once 
each week by a special committee, and that a 
doctor’s certificate of disability must be fur- 
nished as often as required. Benefits are de- 
clared forfeited when a disability is caused or 
prolonged by carelessness, intemperance, im- 
morality or unlawful conduct. 

Upon the basis of the mean membership 
(including certain members in six funds— 
number not reported—entitled to death bentfits 
but not disability benefits) during the year 
in the thirty-one funds paying disability bene- 
fits, the expenditure for temporary and per- 
manent disability benefits combined was $5.61 
per capita. It is explained that the mean 
membership was not ascertainable with ac- 
curacy, but the per capita cost of disability 
benefits of $5.61 is approximately correct. 

Death benefits were paid by thirty-four of 
the funds, seventeen of which paid sums rang- 
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ing from $50 to $400. In this respect the 
amounts paid in the event of death conform 
quite closely to the practice of industrial insur- 
ance companies. The remaining seventeen 
funds paid benefits with a maximum of from 
$1000 to $3000; and of these seven had optional 
additional death benefits, for which, of course, 
additional dues were required to be paid. The 
highest total amount of insurance, however, 
which may be taken out in any one of the 
funds is only $6000. In other words, the funds 
are strictly limited to the insurance require- 
ments of railway employees, considering the 
average wages and standard of life. During 
the period for which the report was made, 
mostly, however, for the year 1907, there were 
paid 3122 death claims, averaging $588. Upon 
the basis of the mean membership in the thirty- 
four funds paying death benefits the expendi- 
ture on this account was $5.80 per capita. The 


.death rate per 1000 members during the year in 


the thirty-six insurance funds, including the two 
not paying death benefits, was only 9.9. . It is 
explained, however, in the report that, as many 
of the funds are small, and as the reports are 
for one year only, this rate must be used with 
caution. Considering that during the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1907, the fatal accident 
rate of American railway employees, according 
to the reports of the Inter-State Commerce 
Commission, was 2.71 per 1000, and for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1908, 2.37 per 1000, 
it is obvious that the probable true death rate, 
if ascertained by proper actuarial methods, 
would be found to be higher than the indicated 
death rate of 9.9 per 1000. 


MoperN RaritwAy PENSION SYSTEMS. 


The report of the Bureau of Labor includes 
a consideration in detail of fourteen pension 
systems, entirely maintained and controlled by 
railway companies, and without contributions 
from the employees. It appears that the rules 
and regulations of all of these systems ex- 
pressly state “that no right to retention in the 
service or to a pension allowance is conferred.” 
Twelve of the systems were established during 
the years 1900-7, the first having been the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, which estab- 
lished a pension fund in 1884. The whole sub- 
ject of railway provident institutions in Eng- 
lish-speaking countries has been very ably 
summed up in a monograph contributed to the 
Permanent International Commission of the 
International Railway Congress by Mr. M. 
Riebenack, comptroller of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company, in 1905. In recent years, 
however, a number of new systems have been 
established, some of which with more liberal 
provisions, but all, apparently, on a non-con- 
tributory basis. There is also a brief but im- 
portant discussion of pension systems of 
American railroads and industrial corporations 
in the report of the Massachusetts Commission 
on old-age pensions, annuities and insurance, 
printed by order of the legislature, Boston, 
I9QIO. 

The pensions granted by railway pension 
systems are, as a rule, with a due consideration 
of age and length of service. These, of course, 
must always be the fundamental principles 
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governing pension systems, whether voluntary 
or compulsory, if any degree of actuarial sol- 
vency is to be maintained. In the pension sys- 
tems referred to monthly payments for the re- 
mainder of life are usually on the basis of “one 
per cent of the average monthly pay for the 
ten years next preceding retirement for each 
year of service. The majority of the com- 
panies put aside annually a stated sum for 
pension allowances and provide for ratable re- 
ductions in the payments whenever the total 
expenditures exceed that sum.” 

Superannuation pensions are usually granted 
to employees retired at age 65 to 70, after from 
ten to thirty years of service. Pensions on ac- 
count of invalidity or incapacity for work are 
granted to employees 60 and 69 years of age. 
Anticipating the element of adverse selection, 
the rule has been adopted by most of the em- 
ploying corporations to limit the age of new 
entrants to the service to a maximum of forty- 
five years. As a result of this rule the usual 
length of service on retirement will not be less 
than from fifteen to twenty-five years. 

The fourteen pension systems included 
within the investigation paid a total of $914,- 
694 as disability and old-age pensions to 4612 
persons during the year the systems were in- 
vestigated. The average pension was, there- 
fore, $198.33. Upon the basis of the number 
employed in the company’s service at the end 
of the year the pension expenditures per capita 
were $1.96. These benefits are exclusive of 
certain railway funds not paying cash benefits 
but limiting their financial concessions to hos- 
pital treatment, which does not fall within the 
scope of the pension investigation. 

NEw 


PENSION PLAN OF THE BOSTON AND 


MAINE RaAILrRoap. 

Reference is made in the report to the Bos- 
ton and Maine pension system, authorized by 
the Massachusetts Legislature under date of 
May 24, 1909. As far as known the system is 
not yet in operation. It must be established 
when adopted by the directors of the railroad 
and a two-thirds vote of the employees voting 
on the question. The system, when established, 
is to be subject to the jurisdiction of the State 
Insurance Commissioner and the State Actu- 
ary, but it is not to be deemed an insurance 
company under the law. It is provided that all 
of the present employees of the company may 
become members, and all employees entering 
the service after the establishment of the sys- 
tem must All employees 
now in the service of the company must be- 
come members unless they vote against the es- 
tablishment of the and further 
state in writing that they do not desire to join. 
It is further provided that all payments by 
members shall be made by deduction from 
An entrance fee of $1 is to be charged, 
and annual dues, after the first year, of fifty 


become members. 


association, 


wages. 


The company is required to contribute 
each month an amount equal to the aggregate 
contributions of the members during the pre- 


cents. 


ceding month, which, of course, is in marked 
contrast to the general practice on the part of 
railway companies to assume the entire burden 
of pension obligations. It requires to be con- 
sidered, however, that the benefits under the 


Boston and Maine system will, in all proba- 
bility, be larger, and the scheme as proposed 
divides the benefits of the association into 
two elements—“annuities paid for by the mem- 
bers and pensions paid for by the company.” 
Each member, it is stated, is required to 
contribute to the annuity fund an amount 
not to exceed three per cent of his wages, un- 
less an increase shall have been accepted by the 
company and by a two-thirds vote of the mem- 
bers voting thereon. Since this amount would 
hardly provide a pension of sufficient amount, 
it is permissible for any member so desiring 
to pay for and carry additional annuities. In 
the event that a member leaves the employ of 
the railroad company before he becomes en- 
titled to a pension his contribution to the an- 
nuity fund is returned to him, and in the event 
of death to his legal heirs. In case of retire- 
ment or death, because of permanent disability, 
interest is allowed on all contributions; but in 
case of service termination for any other rea- 
son interest is allowed on any additional an- 
nuity contributions only which may have been 
voluntarily made. 

Under the Boston and Maine pension system 
members may retire from the service of the 
company on an annuity after a specified term 
of service, and they must retire on attaining 
a certain age, which, however, has not as yet 
been specified. There are further provisions 
as to the amount of annuities to be paid which 
are required to be certified to by the State 
Actuary. Under this system the retirement 
fund is maintained entirely out of the contri- 
butions of the members, while the pension 
fund is maintained entirely out of the con- 
tributions of the company. It is a form of 
compulsory thrift which has much in its favor, 
although in principle it may contravene the 
traditional opposition on the part of inde- 
pendent workmen to be brought within the 
scope of a compulsory insurance or annuity 
scheme. An important provision of the Mas- 
sachusetts law is that “If a member has been 
in service twenty years his total annuity and 
pension, exclusive of any additional annuity, 
shall be increased, if necessary, by the com- 
pany to make the yearly payment not less than 
200.” It is also provided that the funds of the 
association invested in personal property shall 
be exempt from taxation, and that the rights 
of the members in the funds are exempt from 
bankruptcy and insolvency laws, and from 
execution, and cannot be assigned. 

It is evident from the foregoing that the 
various funds referred to are rather in the 
nature of insurance and pension experiments, 
with only a slight tendency towards conformity 
to long-established actuarial principles which 
underlie the calculations of sound and solvent 
life insurance institutions. An _ increasing 
amount of qualified actuarial attention is being 
given to staff provident funds of all kinds, and 
while it is evident that railway corporations 
have made use of actuarial advice, it is not so 
evident that they have followed it to the full 
extent as the importance of the subject calls 
for. There is, of course, this much to be said, 
that in the case of funds of this character the 
vast revenues of railroad companies conveni- 
ently permit of a readjustment of financial 
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difficulties, but what the ultimate outcome of 
many of these experiments will be is at this 
time a matter of mere conjecture. 


ANNUAL DIVIDENDS PAYABLE IN 
IgII. 

The Northwestern Mutual Life has just 
published its schedule of annual dividends pay- 
able in 1911, of which those on the principal 
policy forms follow: 

ORDINARY LIFE. 
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Year | 
OF 
IssuE. | | 
| 25 | 30 | 35 | 40 | 45 |_50 
Premium. .| 20.55 | 23.31 | 26.88 31.56 | 37.82 | 46.36 
910......| 3.91 | 4.27! 476 | 5.43 | 6.38| 7.83 
1909...1.!| 4:04] 4:43 4:96 | 5.68 | 6.71| 8.28 
1908..°°°°) 4:17 | 4:59) 5.16 | 5.94) 7.05) 8.73 
20-PAYMENT LIFE. 
Premium. .| 30.63 | 33.44 | 36.85 | 41.10 | 46.57 | 53.86 
1910......| 4.64 | 5.01| 5.48| 6.12] 7.02 | 8.37 
1909... 4.89| 5.29] 5.80| 6.48 | 7.44| 8.89 
1908... |. 5.14| 5.58| 6.12] 8.85| 7.88| 9.43 
20-YEAR ENDOWMENT. 
Premium..| 48.86 | 49.57 | 50.64 | 52.33 | 55.15 | 59.87 
1910...... 5.96| 6.18| 6.49] 6.93] 7.63| 8.80 
1909 6.43| 6.65| 6.97| 7.42| 8.16| 9.38 
1908... 6.91| 7.14| 7.46| 7.93| 8.69| 9.98 





THE RELATIVE VALUE OF LIFE 
INSURANCE. 


Charles Gide, in that portion of his text- 
book on Political Economy which is devoted to 
the subject of insurance, says that, generally 
speaking, man is subject to loss of income 
through five calamities, viz.: Bodily injury, 
sickness, loss of property, loss of employment 
and loss of life. Then he goes on and makes 
the division between those to whom injury, 
sickness and loss of employment are negligent, 
as compared with loss of life, and begins his 
various paragraphs on the various branches of 
insurance by an outline of the principles of 
life insurance. Unquestionably death is the 
greatest calamity that can befall any man, but 
it is an occurrence we must all look forward 
to not with apprehension but with protection, 
which will obviate apprehension, 

The one thing that marks the savage as a 
savage and makes him continue to be one is 
lack of foresight. The one trait that makes 
the civilized man civilized and advanced is the 
possession of capital of every sort, which im- 
plies and necessitates foresight. He who lives 
for to-day and recks not on the morrow is 
lost. He who accumulates against possible fu- 
ture contingencies only is developing a right 
idea in a wrong direction. But he who pro- 
vides against certain future contingencies is in 
the vanguard of progress. 

If you have a house, insure it, it may burn; 
if you are sound, take out accident and health 
insurance, you might get sick or hurt; if you 
have a good job hang on to it, because you 
can’t insure it directly except by hustling—and 
if you are a live one insure your life, for dead 
ones draw no salary and you are absolutely 
sure to die some day. All lines of insurance 
are good, but life insurance is a necessity that 
he who can afford it least needs it most. 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMMENT. 


President Paul Morton of the Equitable Life 
has appealed to the agency staff to co-operate 
in what he terms the conservation of insur- 
ance. He points out that the American peo- 
ple have shown a greater appreciation of life 
insurance than any other nation, but, at the 
same time, have been less steadfast, surrender- 
ing policies for trivial reasons. This question 
is not at all a new one, and THe Spectator 
has for many years urged agents to devote a 
part of their energies to the work of saving 
policies already in force. Where an agent is 
paid a renewal commission it is clearly in his 
interest to see that policies are not permitted 
to lapse, and ordinarily a visit to the policy- 
holder will at least reveal the source of dis- 
satisfaction, if any exists. The surrender of a 
life insurance contract always involves a mone- 
tary loss to the insured, and if that side was 
properly presented many men would hesitate 
before sacrificing their policies. Provisions of 
life insurance contracts in these days are so 
liberal that little occasion should arise for their 
termination by surrender. Temporary embar- 
rassment financially is covered by the allow- 
ance of a month’s grace in. the payment of 
premiums, and also by the loan provision, so 
that a contract need only be surrendered un- 
der exceptional circumstances. The percentage 
of terminations by surrender and lapse was 
remarkably low last year, but the agents can 
still do much good work in saving existing 
policies. 

* * * * 

With a full month yet to hear from the roll 
of new life insurance companies actually li- 
censed in 1910 contains thirty names. This is 
a larger number than in any year since the 
Armstrong investigation started promoters all 
over the country on a crusade for capital for 
new life insurance companies. Since 1905 the 
number of existing American life insurance 
companies has increased from 112 to 220, and 
there are still a large number of companies in 
process of organization in various parts of the 
country. In spite of this tremendous increase, 
however, the old-established companies are 
steadily increasing their business. From every 
side come reports of gains in 1910 over the 
preceding year in new business issued, while 
the good record of small terminations is kept 





up. Only one month now remains in which 
to round out the record of the year, and it 
would not be surprising if the high-water 
mark of paid-for business—$1,796,332,988 in 
1904—is exceeded when the returns are all in. 
That would mean a gain of about $140,000,000 
over last year’s figures, which were $187,000,- 
000 in excess of the previous year. 
*K ok * * 

One of the good things of the Christmas 
month, which comes to many each year, is the 
maturing of policies taken out several years 
ago. A life insurance policy is always an ac- 
ceptable gift, whether in the shape of a new 
contract for the benefit of some loved one or 
as a matured endowment or deferred dividend 
payable to the insured. This year a great 
many policies will become due and payable in 
the Christmas month and thousands of per- 
sons will receive tangible evidence of the re- 
sults of systematic saving through the return 
of life insurance. The New York Life alone 
will pay out over two million dollars under 
966 policies this month, representing endow- 
ments and deferred dividend policies taken out 
ten, fifteen and twenty years ago. A list of 
these maturities has been issued, forming 
one of the most convincing canvassing docu- 
ments ever put forth. 

* * * * 

In the past few years the question of guar- 
anteed dividend policies has come in for a con- 
siderable share of attention, namely, on ac- 
count of a diversity of rulings as to its legal- 
ity. The matter seems to hinge largely upon 
the question of what a life insurance dividend 
is. Those familiar with the science of life in- 
surance know that the term dividend is a mis- 
nomer, inasmuch as the sum returned is merely 
the overcharge from the original premium 
which the company did not use. A guaranteed 
dividend, on the other hand, is a sum which 
the company is able to figure in advance can 
be paid, and in the final analysis means that 
the insured pays too great a premium by the 
amount of the guarantee. Some Insurance 
Departments have become mixed up on the 
question by a provision of the laws that divi- 
dends cannot be paid except from profits made 
by the companies, which, in most cases, is quali- 
fied by the statement that definite payments 
may be made where the expense loading on the 


premium is not exceeded. One State has re- 
cently, through its attorney-general, sanctioned 
the issuance of such guaranteed dividend poli- 
cies because the loading covered the guaran- 
tees, but is it not, after all, merely an attrac- 
tive bait to secure applications for insurance by 
the promise of something for nothing? Insur- 
ance should be sold either as participating or 
non-participating, and sooner or later the pub- 
lic will find out that it has to pay for whatever 
benefits are promised in a life insurance con- 
tract. A guaranteed dividend of five per cent 
or ten per cent is charged for in the premium 
just as one of twenty or fifty per cent would 
be. 


7* * * * 


The amount of work involved in the exam- 
ination of a life insurance company is little 
realized by an outsider. Even in the case of a 
small company there is a tremendous amount 
of detail entering into a periodical examina- 
tion, and when such an investigation deals 
with a company having hundreds of millions of 
assets and millions of policies in force, the 
magnitude of the task may fairly be corisid- 
ered appalling. A recent examination of the 
Prudential Insurance Company brought out 
some illuminating data on the work of exam- 
iners. The mortgage schedule of this com- 
pany showed 8281 items, as compared with 
4539 at the last examination three years ago. 
Of these more than 8000 items, seventy per 
cent, were new cases requiring special investi- 
gation. The examiners had to verify the 
amount of unpaid loans outstanding and tested 
a large number of the records selected from 
groups of loans in eighty-five different coun- 
ties in various States. Over 100,000 policy 
loans were tested, more than double the num- 
ber existing three years ago, and these loans 
represented over $12,000,000. Bonds amount- 
ing in value to over $110,000,000 were counted 
over and checked, the examiners also noted 
whether or not all coupons were attached in 
the case of coupon bonds. Cash balances in 
upwards of 450 banks of deposit also came in 
for verification. In checking the item of gross 
deferred premiums the examiners had to han- 
dle over half a million cards. When the mat- 
ter of reserve was handled, the examiners were 
confronted with records of over 8,000,000 
policies in the industrial department alone, and 
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566,000 in the ordinary branch, requiring the 
making up as a test of the general accuracy of 
nearly 150,000 cards in this one branch of the 
investigation. The examination involved the 
services of some thirty persons as the staff 
of the examiner in the company’s office, 
while outside some 336 others rendered assist- 
ance to a greater or less degree. The outcome 
of the investigation showed the company’s 
latest annual statement to be almost absolutely 
accurate, while its system came in for much 
commendation. 


VALUE OF PARTNERSHIP INSUR- 
ANCE DEMONSTRATED. 


Recently a Metropolitan agent of one of 
our oldest Eastern life insurance companies 
canvassed the members of a certain old and 
well-known business partnership in New York. 
He succeeded in interesting both gentlemen 
in the idea of partnership insurance and sug- 
gested writing them up for $50,000 each. 
There was some hesitation, but after a little 
persuasion the junior partner consented to un- 
dergo medical examination, which, as he was 
somewhat along in years, was ‘necessarily 
rigid and conducted by two physicians. He 
was declared by the examiners to be perfectly 
sound, The agent then brought around the 
application and requested his signature. The 
prospect then wished to reconsider and asked 
him to call again. The agent, however, who 
is a devout disciple of Izaak Walton, was 
planning a piscatorial excursion out of town 
and urged immediate signature and applica- 
tion. The business man finally yielded and 
paid a quarterly premium. The agent jubi- 
lantly went fishing. The application was re- 
ceived by the company, accepted and a policy 
issued and mailed to the insured. On the 
same day, two days after being pronounced 
sound by the examiners, the insured died. 

This all happened some three weeks ago 
and since then the company has tendered its 
check for $50,000, less the remainder of the 
first year’s premium, a matter of some $3000. 

The incident should be a source of thought 
to prospects and of inspiration to solicitors. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES THE 
MAINSTAY. 


New York real estate’s constantly increas- 
ing values through a period of many years 
has brought into existence two classes of busi- 
ness men nowhere else to be seen in such 
complete development. They are “lot opera- 
tors” and “speculative builders.” The rapid 
extension of the city to accommodate its con- 
stantly increasing population would be impos- 
sible without such men. The modus operandi 
of rapid building operation is simple and well 
known. The “lot operators” being usually 
men of some capital, buy outright or some- 
times secure options on land which their ex- 
perience tells them will appreciate in value 
through improved transit facilities or other 


causes within a comparatively short time. 


Following close upon their heels come the 
“speculative builders” who erect the edifices 





suitable to the locality on a very small cash 
margin, carrying a high percentage of the 
valuation of the buildings in mortgages on the 
fairly safe assumption that increasing values 
and expeditious sales will bring them through 
with a good profit and enable them to further 
extend their operations. This is carried on to 
an enormous extent; and the idea is sound, 
for it enables a builder to erect ten houses 
where otherwise he could perhaps only build 
one, and at a period of colossal growth in 
population the demand for homes and places 
of business can thus be constantly kept pace 
with. 

The source of loans and mortgages on such 
properties is to be found in the life insurance 
companies which welcome such investments, 
which are usually of long duration, as the 
builder in most cases transfers his mortgages 
to the purchaser. The life companies loan up 
to 60 per cent of the value on such properties 
and stand behind the ‘‘speculative builders” 
who make the Metropolis possible and who 
could not exist without such funds to fall 
back upon, On the other hand, in time of 
financial depression, when depreciation of real 
estate values is prevalent, the life insurance 
companies, with the enormous funds at their 
disposal, become the real steady balancers 
of a fluctuating mechanism. For being amply 
protected and being able to let their invest- 
ments remain untouched until more favorable 
conditions return, they assume the role of 
veritable rocks of stability in a sea of un- 
certainty. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES AND 
THEIR INTEREST IN THE PROS- 
PERITY OF THE RAILROADS. 


The Inter-State Commerce Commission has 
been holding hearings on the application of 
a number of railroads for permission to in- 
crease freight rates. The interests of many 
persons are concerned in the prosperity of 
our railroads and the life insurance com- 
panies particularly are concerned. At one of 
the hearings last week George E. Ide, presi- 
dent of the Home Life of New York, was 
heard in behalf of the Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents. His address was as 
follows: 


The decision of the question now before this 
commission will have a potent influence upon 
the future earnings of our railroads, and upon 
these earnings will depend the value of their 
securities. 

I appear for the life insurance interests, which 
represent an aggregate holding of railroad se- 
curities far beyond what is ordinarily believed. 
For whom are these securities held? The assets 
of life insurance companies represent accumu- 
lations to provide a reserve required by law 
against each policy, and also a surplus fund 
held for future contingencies. In all companies 
the reserve fund is distinctly maintained for the 
protection of each individual policy. The sur- 
plus fund belongs in part or whole to the policy- 
holders, according to the character of the or- 
ganization. In mutual companies it is entirely 
theirs. Let me cite a specific case to make my 
meaning clear. 

In the company with which I am connected 
the total admitted assets are $23,600,000; of 
these assets, $6,400,000 is invested in mortgage 
bonds, $8,160,000 in railroad bonds, and in rail- 
road stocks $705,000. Thirty-seven and one-half 
per cent of the company’s total assets is invested 
in railroad securities. About 45,000 policyhold- 
ers are the real beneficiaries and practical 
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holders of these securities. It is not an in- 
tangible, vague corporation which owns these 
bonds for the benefit of a few wealthy stock- 
holders. The bonds are held sacredly in trust 
for 45,000 citizens scattered over the entire 
United States. These are the facts concerning 
only one of the companies, and a small one at 
that. 

It is said that, if by reason of your action the 
earning power of railroads should fall below the 
requirements for dividends and fixed charges 
under existing or future conditions, the only 
sufferers would be the stockholders, who would 
receive a reduced dividend. This is not a full 
statement of the case. The value of any prior 
lien is affected by the margin of safety over the 
lien. Take a mortgage loan on real estate. It 
is common practice to loan, say, $60,000 on a 
conservative valuation of $100,000. Suppose 
some law were to be enacted or some new con- 
dition created which should reduce the value of 
real estate so that this property, originally 
worth $100,000, should be only worth $80,000. In 
the first case, the margin on the loan is $40,000. 
Under the new conditions that margin would 
only be $20,000. The value of the investment is 
impaired, and yet the owner may continue to 
pay his interest. It is not necessary to wipe 
out all of the margin before the value of the 
security is affected. Why is it that so many of 
out States have laws requiring that a railroad 
company must pay dividends on its stock for a 
given number of years before its bonds shall be 
a legal investment for savings banks, unless it 
is because it is generally believed that by such 
a record of dividend-earning power the value of 
the underlying security is enhanced? 

In investments for life insurance companies 
the trustees of these funds seek safety, satis- 
factory interest return and stable values. It is 
also of extreme importance to secure long-term 
investments if possible. It is a trite axiom that 
credit is based largely on sentiment. If there is 
for any reason created in the mind of the finan- 
cial world the slightest suspicion that our rail- 
roads cannot earn a fair living, then credit will 
be at once impaired, for buyers of these securi- 
ties will not be found. 

I am not here to plead for the holders of junior 
securities, although they have their rights, but 
I do wish to impress upon your minds the fact 
that if distrust were created the bonds, the 
underlying securities, will be injured in their 
value. Who will suffer? As nearly as I can 
learn, of the entire bond issues of the steam 
railroads of this country, amounting to $9,118,- 
000,000, the life insurance companies doing busi- 
ness in the State of New York hold $1,139,000,000, 
or one-eighth of the entire railroad bond issues 
of the country. There are about 20,000,000 
policyholders in these life insurance companies, 
and they are all collectively and individually 
interested in the integrity of this investment. 
Any move which even sentimentally affects un- 
favorably the railroads of the land will strike a 
blow at these securities which will affect this 
vast army of thrifty citizens. It is not necessary 
to reduce railroads to a condition of bankruptcy 
before the value of the underlying sécurities is 
affected. For these policyholders I therefore 
appear. They are not able to plead for them- 
selves. 

I know that in your deliberations you are 
giving to this momentous question the most 
careful thought and investigation, but it seems 
to me of vital importance that in arriving at a 
sound conclusion one should not overlook the 
fact that a false step at this time will affect 
seriously a vast number of our citizens who, 
unable individually to make their own invest- 
ments in securities of railroads, are yet indi- 
rectly, but intimately, interested in their pros- 
perity and well-being, and, further, that your 
action will be considered as a precedent to guide 
the commissions of our several States in their 
consideration of similar problems. The shipper, 
the jobber, the salesman and consumer all have 
rights of paramount importance, but the policy- 
holders and savings banks’ investors must also 
be considered, for their interests are already 
vested in securities which have been purchased 
for their protection and profit, which were wise 
and conservative investments on the part of 
their trustees at the time they were made. The 
individual investor has his rights as well, but he 
is able to appear for himself. Under our general 
economic system the small saver who may be- 
come the future capitalist is a partner in these 
enterprises. Anything which affects unfavor- 
ably the prosperity and extension of our rail- 
roads will ultimately be felt by him, and his 
welfare is of vital importance to the upbuilding 
of our nation. 
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ON DODGING WORK. 
By A WESTERN AGENT. 


I have been intimately acquainted for a 
number of years with an unusually successful 
solicitor. As I may have occasion to compare 
him with other solicitors, I will provide him 
with aname. Let us call him George. George 
was not afraid of work when he had developed 
a prospect to the point of a serious interview. 
In fact, he seemed unable to get a man closed 
under any circumstances until he had gone 
through something like a regular formula. In 
his willingness to linger with an applicant he 
is just the opposite of myself. Personally I 
have a decided aversion to what seems to be 
unnecessary work. One evening while I was 
strolling through a small town in company 
with a district agent, I met a man whose name 
as an old policyholder had long been familiar 
to me. The district agent introduced me and 
the policyholder invited us to enter his house. 
We accepted the invitation and we had just 
about taken chairs when the district agent, for 
no other purpose in the world than to make 
talk, asked the policyholder how many children 
he had. He confessed to seven. The words 
were hardly out of his mouth before I ob- 
served: “A wife and seven children and $1000 
life insurance!” Now I am certain that my 
observation was not peculiarly impressive and 
that I made it at random. In fact, I was really 
neglecting my business to the extent of not 
regarding this man as a prospect. Neverthe- 
less, he was impressed almost to the point of 
embarrassment by my remark and stammered 
out that he had always thought he would like 
to have a little more insurance, but had never 
gotten around to it. Why not take it then, I 
suggested, and before he could offer any ob- 
jections I proceeded to make the briefest pos- 
sible explanation. As he appeared to be poor, 
I assumed that a ten-year-term policy would 
be all that he could afford and, after stating 
the amount of the premium and explaining 
that he could convert it into any other kind of 
a policy whenever he chose, I wrote the appli- 
cation and took a note for the premium. The 
district agent then went out to engage the ex- 
aminer and I set myself to entertain the new 
candidate during his absence. He seemed to 
be uneasy, however, and presently remarked 
in a timid manner that he had long cherished 
the hope of carrying an endowment. Well, I 
jumped instantly to .the conclusion that if he 
had the ambition to carry an endowment he 
could carry one, and I immediately proposed 
that we substitute an endowment for the term. 
Without seriously consulting his wishes I 
quickly prepared new papers and when the dis- 
trict manager returned the application called 
for an endowment and the note represented a 
higher premium. 


Onty Necessary EXPLANATIONS. 


The entire transaction required about fif- 
teen minutes. It probably happened in less 
time than it has taken to describe it, and I did 
not exert myself simply because I saw that it 
was unnecessary. It was perfectly clear to me 
that if I limited myself to what was reason- 
able and possible I could secure an application 


merely by writing it, and it was my rule at that 
time to make only such explanations as were 
required. Now, the object in view in describ- 
ing this experience is this: George, the suc- 
cessful solicitor, would have devoted from 
thirty minutes to an hour to a piece of work 
that was disposed in fifteen minutes. He 
would have detected the possible applicant as 
quickly as I did, but he would have been so 
confident of his ability to secure the applica- 
tion, and would have been so unwilling to 
alter his routine, that he would have made 
what would have appeared to me as an elabo- 
rate fuss over the business. In fact, he would 
not have proceeded much differently if he had 
been struggling for a large application instead 
of a small one. In his inability to shorten his 
process, he was somewhat like the man who is 
able to buy a labor-saving machine but can- 
not get interested in it. 


EcONOMIZING ENERGY. 


Now, while I may have made George appear 
at a disadvantage in this comparison such has 
not been my intention. While my own dispo- 
sition to close up a matter as soon as possible 
more nearly represents the average, I am in- 
clined to believe that George’s habit is better 
than my own. ~The man who never does more 
work than is necessary may save energy, but 
he may often fail by falling short of what is 
necessary. As a general rule, a habit of giving 
a few extra touches to everything is better 
than a disposition to escape with the least pos- 
sible labor. 

Insurance solicitors are too prone to econo- 
mize with their energy. I suppose that the 
solicitor who regularly strikes work before he 
has half accomplished his purpose is fre- 
quently ignorant of the fact that he is sparing 
himself. That is, he has no suspicion that he 
is capable of more work or that it would ac- 
complish more results if he were. I recall the 
case of a young man who was connected for six 
months with our agency and during that time 
he drew a salary each week, but failed to 
write a single application. It did not even oc- 
cur to him that he might save himself from 
total disgrace by writing his own application. 
Well, this young man hac a brother who was 
not only in receipt of a handsome salary, but 
had the prospect of a rich inheritance through 
his wife. He carried no life insurance and was 
so well fortified against all the ordinary argu- 
ments that he resisted solicitors with ease. 
His wife was, apparently, well protected by her 
wealthy parents and, as he owned property and 
could make good investments himself, why 
should he carry life insurance? Nevertheless, 
he had a deep interest in his own family, and 
if the case had been properly presented to him 
he would have taken at least a small policy for 
the encouragement of his brother. Strange to 
say, this brother, the solicitor in our employ, 
was so nearly without business instincts that 
he declined to approach his brother on the sub- 
ject. Again and again I pointed out to him 
that relatives, friends and even acquaintances 
often insure for the purpose of encouraging a 
solicitor when no other appeal touches them, 
but he would only see the case from his 
brother’s point of view. He described the situ- 
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ation with great earnestness and in language 
that must have been nearly his brother’s. As 
I tried to insure the brother myself and did 
not succeed until eleven years had passed, I am 
in a position to speak with confidence... Now, I 
am certain that the young man who failed so 
miserably as a solicitor believed absolutely in 
the correctness of his course. He was strong 
and healthy and had no disposition to escape 
work in the ordinary sense of the word. He 
would at this time have cheerfully undertaken 
to ride a bicycle 500 miles merely for the fun 
of it, and a twenty-five-mile walk would not 
have tired him. If any extraordinary circum- 
stance had made it necessary he would have 
written applications for twenty-four hours in 
succession without rest or sleep and would not 
have broken down under the ordeal. Why, 
then, was he so unwilling to solicit his own 
brother to take a little insurance for the ad- 
vancement of the family? Simply because the 
brother was rather firm in his conviction that 
he did not need insurance and would not at the 
mere suggestion have acted contrary to his 
convictions. It would have required some 
reasoning and persuasion to get him to the 
point of applying even when his brother’s ad- 
vancement was the motive, and this reasoning 
and persuading our solicitor was unwilling to 
undertake. In fact, the work of urging or per- 
suading any one was so uncongenial that he 
would do almost anything to escape it. I 
labored hard to make a solicitor out of this 
young man, and I do not exaggerate when I 
say that he would have argued for two hours 
with his whole energy to prove that his brother 
did not need insurance and would not take it 
rather than exert himself for thirty minutes in 
an effort to move his brother. It is surely 
clear, then, that when it came to a certain kind 
of work, the only kind that would have ob- 
tained results, this young man balked. 


CREATING INTEREST. 


I have observed many different kinds of so- 
licitors, from the man with a corn cure to the 
promoter of a rubber plantation, and most of 
them unconsciously attempt to escape work by 
doing the thing that will most quickly relieve 
them from work. Almost every man who at- 
tempts to work at all has a feeling or a con- 
science, or a something, which must, to a cer- 
tain extent, be satisfied. That is, he finds it 
necessary to have some justification or excuse 
for anything he does or does not do. If he is 
a solicitor, he is aware that he must interview 
prospects with more or less regularity in order 
to obtain applications, and it is impossible for 
him to justify himself in remaining in his 
office every day. When he has heard a pros- 
pect assert very positively that he will not ap- 
ply for insurance, however, he is anxious to 
be done with what seems a hopeless struggle, 
and he almost instinctively takes the course 
which will bring it to an end. That is, he per- 
sists in urging the prospect to apply, he pre- 
sents only the features that belong to a nearly 
completed transaction. Now, I will admit that 
hardly any generalization about life insurance 
soliciting is of universal application, but this 
one ought always to be true: When a prospect 
reaches the point of declaring in the most 
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‘positive terms that he will not take life insur- 
ance; the only proper step is to try to interest 
fiim in the subject, rather than to urge him to 
“ign a contract to which he is opposed. 

1 have put the case to myself in this way: 
Suppose that I happened to be in possession of 
plenty of loose capital, but did not own prop- 
erty and was unwilling to invest in real estate. 
‘Areal estate agent decides to acquire some of 
‘my capital for himself if he can. If he were 
an acute salesman, would he select a piece of 
property, point it out to me and then proceed 
to nag me to buy? I think not. My impres- 
sion is that he would show me numerous pieces 
of property, that he would aim to get me in- 
terested in real estate, that he would acquaint 
me with values, the advantages and disad- 
vantage of certain localities, and, if necessary, 
he would even try to give me a few points on 
architecture. — 


Harp Work Nor WASTED. 


The unconverted prospect should be treated 
precisely in this manner. If he declines to take 
life insurance it is generally because he is not 
interested in it. He may be saving up for an 
automobile or a trip to Europe, or a hundred 
things that appeal to him more strongly than 
life insurance. In this case nothing can prop- 
erly be done except make life insurance so at- 
tractive that he will forget the other objects he 
had in view. Now a peep into my own nature 
suggests that the effort to interest a man who 
is apathetic toward life insurance is one of the 
most distressing features of soliciting, and that 
one will often escape it if one can. If one per- 
sists in asking for an application when the 
prospect will not give it, an interview can be 
terminated in ten or fifteen minutes, and one 
can obtain the relief of trying a different pros- 
pect, but if one attempts to arouse genuine in- 
terest in the subject of life insurance the inter- 
view may be prolonged for an hour. When the 
result is so doubtful a solicitor will frequently 
escape this drudgery if he can, and the easiest 
method is to talk about closing, writing the 
application, etc. Because of this fact, I am of 
the opinion that the habit acquired by George, 
the solicitor with whom I began, is better than 
the habit of closing an application at the 
earliest possible moment. It does not weary 
George to talk one, two or three hours even if 
no application is in sight, and he has powers of 
endurance that will enable him to develop real 
interest under most discouraging conditions, 
whereas those of us who are anxious to get a 
piece of soliciting done at the earliest possible 
moment are likely to peg out before we have 
accomplished a purpose that is really not be- 
yond us. A man may be a drudge and not get 
on in life, but good, hard work is seldom 
wasted in soliciting. 


Insurance Not an Expense. 


As well call the casual contributions of the 
thrifty housewife to the rainy-day ginger-jar, 
As well look upon the farmer’s seed, 
ecnsigned to the ground in the faith that it will 
come back to him a hundredfold, expense! 
Municipalities pay wages to the guardians of the 
peace who save your property from pillage and 
That is an expense, but you receive an 


expense! 


loss. 





equivalent for the outlay in peace of mind, even 
if no flagrant crime be attempted or even con- 
templated. Fire insurance is considered imper- 
ative, but where there is no loss there are no 
tangible returns for the premiums paid. 

Life insurance is largely accumulation by the 
individual company of the savings of the multi- 
tude to be applied to the occasional call of the 
individual family that needs assistance. The 
savings are invested more safely and favorably 
than the single savers could do it, and there is 
always a growing value to the policy agreement, 
on which the insurance saver may realize in case 
of need. Barns and houses may not burn, 
burglars may not break through and steal, and 
protection taxes apparently have been paid for 
naught; but death is inevitable, and life insur- 
ance persistently continued in force eventually 
swells the vclume of the insured’s estate.—Of- 
fice and Field (Hartford Life). 


PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST IS- 
SUES NEW ORDINARY 
LIFE RATES. 

The Provident Life and Trust Company of 
Philadelphia has issued a new scale of ordinary 
life rates, which are said to be the lowest par- 
ticipating rates now in force, with one excep- 





tion. They are: 
Annual. Semi-Annual. Quarterly. 
$16.60 $8.55 $4.36 
17.05 8.78 4.48 
17.50 9.01 4.59 
18.00 9.27 4.73 
18.50 9.53 4.86 
19.00 9.79 4.99 
19.50 10.04 5.12 
20.05 10.83 5.26 
20.60 10.61 5.41 
21.20 10.92 5.57 
21.80 11.23 5.72 
22.45 11.56 5.89 
23.10 11.90 6.06 
23.85 12.28 6.26 
24.65 12.69 6.47 
25.45 13.11 6.68 
26.30 13.54 6.90 
27.20 14,01 7.14 
28.15 14.50 7.39 
29.20 15.04 7.67 
80.25 15.58 7.94 
31.40 16.17 8.24 
32.60 16.79 8.56 
33.85 17.43 8.89 
35.15 18.10 9.23 
36.50 18.80 9.58 
87.95 19.54 9.96 
39.55 20.37 10.38 
41.25 21.24 10.83 
43.10 22,20 11.31 
45.10 23.23 11.84 
47.20 24.31 12.39 
49.35 25.42 12.95 
51.60 26.57 13.55 
54.00 27.81 14.18 
56.50 29.10 14.83 
59.25 30.51 15.55 
62.20 32.03 16.33 
65.45 33.71 17.18 
68.95 356.51 18.10 
72.70 37.44 19.08 
76.70 39.50 20.13 
80.99 41.66 21.24 
85.25 43.90 22.38 
90.00 46.35 23.63 
95.00 48.93 24.94 


WAYS OF GETTING BUSINESS. 


To see people is, of course, necessary. People 
will not call to see you, therefore go and see 
them. 

There are four ways of doing this—not one 
way. (Each agent, of course, insuring his 
friends, their friends and personal “‘leads.’’) 

First.—A straight canvass from door to door, 
one street after another—undignified—more than 
nine-tenths wasted time. Adapted to only un- 
refined pushers or ‘‘canvassers.”’ 

Second.—Select names from every source; 
telephone book, business directory, advertisers, 
managers, secretaries, etc. Card these, sort 
ecards by streets and numbers, and call on these 
in rotation—working six hours per day. 

Third.—The strictly “professional” way of big 
writers of big policies. Keep ‘‘tab’’ on success- 
ful leading men. Watch promotions of such in 
daily papers—increases of salaries or business, 
eontracts, real estate purchases, investments, 
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etc. Place in a box, envelopes withsnames of 
prospects outside, and drop in data day by day. 
Cultivate the acquaintance of such in business, 
societies or clubs—socially, etc. When “ripe’”’ 
or the time is opportune, be ‘‘on the spot’’ and 
get the big application. 

Fourth.—And newest—convince yourself first 
that you are doing your prospect the greatest 
service one can render another in insuring his 
life; not he doing you a service in taking in- 


surance. (The world is looking for the one to do 
them a service.) Then your attitude will 
change. 


Ask them by telephone to make an appoint- 
ment for you to call, as you wish to render them 
a service. 

This is the way the biggest of all writers do 
business. 

’Tis the pinnacle of success idea. 

Which plan best suits your abilities?—The 
Security Agent. 


THE REASON WHY. 


There is always a reason for our acts, or ought 
to be. Careful thought will convince any man 
that he owes a duty to his loved ones that 
should not be neglected in life. 

Health and prosperity seemingly come to us 
without effort, and sometimes make us dilatory 
in important matters; but what about the in- 
evitable? We cannot turn that aside. When it 
comes, we must accept it, and pass over the 
great divide. 

What have we done for the care of those who 
are near and dear to us? Have we made suit- 
able preparation? Have we arranged for enough 
of this world's goods that they may be comfort- 
ably clothed, fed and educated? 

If not, is it not our bounden duty to attend 
to this at once before it is too late? We love 
our families, and want our children to grow up 
and have an education; we want influences 
thrown around them that will make of them 
men and women that will honor themselves and 
the memory of their parents, whose every wish 
and pride (had they have been permitted to 
have lived) would have been to have had them 
make a suceess in the great struggle of life here 
in this world; and in view of all these facts we 
do not believe any man who is insurable should 
put off for one moment the purchasing of a life 
insurance contract. It is an asset that comes in 
at an hour when all the world looks dark to our 
dear wife who has fought bravely by our side 
through the battle of life and helped to make 
our success whatever it may have been, and 
made our home brighter and happier by her 
bright smile and by her words of good cheer 
that she brought to us when we returned at 
eventide after having met the day’s struggle 
in this great and oftentimes cold world. Men! 
do not neglect your duty. Provide an asset for 
your dear ones that will make them comfortable 
in time of need and also make the world look 
brighter to yourself.—W. H. Bigelow. 


Live to Work. 


If I were to write on the subject of How to 
Succeed in Business, the entire manuscript 
would contain but very few words, and those 
words would be ‘‘Live to work, and not work to 
live.’’ 

To live to work means that you should first 
look after your health and personal strength; 
get plenty of rest and take care of yourself the 
same as you would if you were training for some 
athletic stunt, and then work because you like 
it and not because you have to. Under these 
conditions one’s own physical self will form all 
the resolutions necessary for you to have, to 
succeed.—R. T. Romine, general manager Acci- 
dent Department, Missouri State Life Insurance 
Company. 


Systematic vs. Indiscriminate Soliciting. 


Systematic solicitation is where a solicitor 
goes at the proposition in a clean-cut business 
way, with a system mapped out, and indiscrimi- 
nate solicitation is where the man starts out 
without any set prospects in view, or set men to 
see, but drops in here and there. 

In the first case a solicitor will succeed, and 
in the second case he is an inevitable failure. 
There is no other reason which causes so many 
men to start out soliciting insurance and in- 
variably meet with failure than the reason that 
they do not go at it with some prearranged 
system.—F. W. Sinclair. 
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WHY ONE SHOULD ENGAGE IN THE 
BUSINESS OF LIFE UN- 
DERWRITING.* 





The Subject Considered from Every Point 
of View—Invaluable Hints to Field 
Men and Thought-Food for Managers— 
An Educational Series of Articles. 





By CHARLES WARREN PICKELL. 





Second Instalment. 

Every progressive American likes to 
dig into the reasons for things and for 
doing things. A stupid taking them for 
granted or jumping at conclusions ex- 
cites our contempt. “Oh, just because,” 
may please a silly young girl, but it 
doesn’t satisfy us—philosophers. An 
emotion may stir deep feelings, but rea- 
son is not always emotion. To dwell 
upon some past event in delightful recol- 
lections is only memory, not reason; and 
painting beautiful pictures of fancy, 
building air castles, etc., only imagina- 
tion, not reason. Possibly you could not 
define a reason, Listen! “Just ground for 
action—that which is offered or ac- 
cepted as an explanation—the efficient 
cause of an occurrence—a motive for ac- 
tion—proof for an opinion.” Old Noah 
Webster says a lot more that’s too heavy, 
so we'll satisfy ourselves by saying a 
reason is the “why” and the “wherefore” 
—and in the consideration of this inter- 
esting subject—from every possible 
viewpoint. - 

But let us not “Beat about the bush” 





* Copyright, 1910, by The Spectator Company, New 
York. his series of articles will be published later 
in book form, as inspiration to old agents and with a 
view to encouraging new agents to enter the business. 
See Spectator of November 17. 


any longer. Those reasons which have 
their premises outside ourselves invite at- 
tention first. And so “We're off!” 
Here’s number 1. 

To engage in the business of life un- 
derwriting requires no cash capital. 

Do you desire to become a dry goods 
merchant, then you need money to pay 
rent, buy goods and employ help; should 
you decide to manufacture shoes, you 
need collateral or credit to equip your 
plant, purchase material etc.; has farm- 
ing an attraction, don’t forget it takes 
money or its equivalent to secure the 
land, stock, implements, etc. It is an old 
principle that every business must have 
one of four things for its foundation— 
money, credit, good collateral or an en- 
dorser. But, here we have a new order 
of things—a revolution—an upheaval! 
Behold a business, the peer of any— 
far-reaching, transcendent—the glorious 
business of saving homes, supporting 
widows and orphans, safeguarding old 
age against penury, conserving the fruits 
of labor and thought against loss. A 
business representing no single stall in 
some out-of-the-way arcade, but billions 
of dollars—supplements of unfinished 
lives—a business than which none has 
been conducted with greater integrity or 
produced more magnificent results—a 
business requiring no money, no col- 
lateral, no credit and no endorser to en- 
gage in it! Wonderful? Yes, but after 
all very simple. With “This line,” you 
don’t have to buy first in order that you 
may sell. Your merchandise consists of 
a folio of bond paper, beautifully en- 
graved, which “promises to pay” and also 
engages to do other valued things, if the 


purchaser will do certain other things. 
They call it a “policy,” but it might just 
as well be called “a contract,” “a bond,” 
“a trust certificate,” or “a promissory 
note,” for in it are enumerated great 
privileges and behind it are millions of 
assets to make good every article of 
agreement. 

One doesn’t need seven big Saratogas 
to convey this merchandise from place 
to place, nor are changing styles and sea- 
sons leaving him with worthless samples 
on his hands. While it is not so tangible 
as the doctor’s bills, the coffin plate or 
the open grave, yet when the last sad 
rites are performed and the administra- 
tor takes an inventory of “What did he 
leave, anyway?” that little sheet of paper 
stands sponsor for the mortgage (death- 
grip), is a godfather to the orphans, lifts 
the heavy burden from the widow’s sor- 
rowing heart and preserves inviolate the 
purity and sweetness of home. Elo- 
quent? No stock in trade ever attracted 
human ear or eye one half so much. It 
will sell itself to the thoughtful man who 
has brains enough to understand its 
simple statements and love of dear ones 
sufficiently strong to protect them against 
his untimely death. Whole volumes 
could be written upon the quality, fine- 
ness, character, utility, endurance and 
purpose of this merchandise—but no; 
we haven’t the time. 

Before you get into the field and actu- 
ally at work you will need a little more 
outside capital—a license, furnished by 
the company—a book of instructions for 
agents, furnished by the company—a 
rate book containing rates, values, tables, 
etc., furnished by the company—circu- 
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lars, comparisons, helpful literature of 
various kinds, furnished by the company 
and costing you nothing. No “Cash for 
outfit” scheme here! A fountain pen and 
a leather wallet, neither absolutely neces- 
sary, might be “furnished by the com- 
pany” also. This is your entire line of 
samples, your shelf goods, your manu- 
factured product, vour bank deposit, 
your crop, your whcle stock—outside of 
your own personality. 

Now read this list backwards—take an 
inventory—great layout, isn’t it? I’m 
not joking. Breathe here and think for 
a minute. In all the realms of business 
or professional life, in the wide range 
of mechanics, engineering, agriculture, 
commerce, manufacturing, law, medi- 
cine, is there anywhere a business so far- 
reaching, with such stupendous possibili- 
ties requiring so small an amount of out- 
side or cash capital? 

Wait a moment; don’t conclude in an 
impulsive way, that because you have no 
money you should engage in this great 
business. Perhaps—just “perhaps”— 
there might be one reason—or two—why 
you should never think of it—wait until 
we are through. 

However, if you have no money, no 
credit, no collateral, no endorser, be not 
dismayed, for none is necessary to the 
successful engaging in this magnificent 
enterprise. 

(To be continued. ) 


Equip Yourself with a Shock Absorber. 


You would not buy an automobile that was 
not supplied with shock absorbers, because you 
know you are going to encounter all sorts of 
rough places in the road, and you realize that 
you must have something to minimize the ef- 
fects of the jolts and jars and do away with the 
discomfort and danger to which you would other- 
wise be subjected. 

Every time you interview a prospect for the 
purpose of insuring his life you are certain to 
meet with all sorts of excuses and objections. 
Would it not be wise therefore to supply your- 
self with a shock absorber by so training your 
mind as to enable you to encounter and over- 
come the effects of the shocks and jolts which 
these objections and excuses will otherwise 
cause you? 

There is no better way to do this than by pre- 
paring yourself for them beforehand, and the 
most practical and effectual method of accom- 
plishing this is to carefully make a list of the 
customary excuses offered by persons who are 
being solicited for life insurance, set opposite 
each one a shock absorber—in other words, the 
best and most conclusive argument you can 
formulate for annihilating such obstacle or ex- 
cuse—and then so store your mind with these 
shock absorbers that nothing a prospect can say 
will embarrass you or disconcert you. 

You will then successfully solve the problem 
which confronts every man in the field and which 
especially embarrasses those who are new to the 
work, because you will have no difficulty in 
absorbing and turning to good account the 
shocks and the jolts and the jars which are in- 
evitable in canvassing, and which have been the 
undoing of many a promising young life under- 
writer unequipped with an effective human shock 
absorber.—Paul Morton. 


WHY LIVES SHOULD BE INSURED.* 
By Horace GREELEY. 


Insurance, of whatever kind, is an effort to 
guard against the mischances and disasters 
whereof we are always in danger. The most 
capable, energetic, efficient merchant or 
manufacturer has often been reduced in one 
hour from prosperity to bankruptcy by fire, 
or flood, or shipwreck. Insurance protects 
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against the ever-present peril of such calamity 
by devoting a share of each year’s gains to 
guard against this possibility of ruin. One 
thousand men have, this year, paid an average 
of $100. each for fire insurance, and have 
scarcely felt it; but one of their number has 
been burned out, and would have thereby 
been utterly ruined but for the $80,000 which 
he has received from an insurance company 
in satisfaction of his claim; and that has set 
him fully on his feet again. The premiums 
paid were scarcely missed; the insurance re- 
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ceived made the difference between thrift and 
hopeless ruin. Not merely the receiver, but 
his creditors and employees, are sensibly bene- 
fited by his prudence and foresight. 

Life is the most. precarious of human pos- 
sessions, the most indispensable element of a 
business career. The bankrupt of to-day may, 
next year, be on his feet again, busy and 
thrifty as ever; but death is the one interrup- 
tion to an active career which is inevitably 
final. And Death strikes wherever he will, 
often sparing the decrepit and debilitated to 
smite the sturdy and vigorous in early man- 
hood, sealing the eyes that so lately were 
keenest and brightest, in that sleep that 
knows no earthly waking. 

Our countrymen plunge into business early 
in life. Many a one, whose means are mod- 
erate, is scarcely twenty-five, when a wife and 
child, with an extensive factory or warehouse, 
are among the objects of his care. With a 
strong arm, an active brain, and a resolute 
will, he gives himself up to his calling, confi- 
dent of his own ability to achieve a grand 
success. His income is considerable; in ten 
years, if nothing goes amiss, he will have 
made enough to place him henceforth beyond 
the reach of want. But suppose he were sud- 
denly stricken down by disease, and cut off 
from life before this year shall have closed; 
his property would hardly pay his liabilities, 
and his widow and infant must be thrown 
penniless upon a world with which they are 
unfitted to struggle. The kindness of rela- 
tives may shield them from the almshouse; 
but their prospect is bleak indeed. 

Life insurance is exactly calculated to meet 
this exigency. While prosperous and healthy, 
he can spare the small annual payment re- 
quired to insure that $10,000, or at least $5000, 
shall be due them directly after his death. 
The knowledge that they are thus shielded 
from utter destitution is calculated to modify 
his anxieties and apprehensions during life, 
and to divest death of its sharpest pang. 

Life insurance is not a speculation. He is 
ill-advised who pays a large sum yearly in the 
expectation—I had almost said the hope— 
that the feeble octogenarian on whom he has 
risked it will soon die, when he will be en- 
titled to receive many thousands by virtue of 
his policy. I would counsel no one to invest 
largely, even on his own life, much less on 
that of another. Yet there are many all 
around us who ought to take out policies at 
once, in deference, not merely to the security 
and comfort of their loved ones, but to their 
own peace of mind as well. They cannot 
afford to live in constant dread of the hazards 
and privations to which their untimely de- 
cease would expose those dearer to them than 
life itself. 

Beware of frauds, and shams, and specious 
false pretenses. Pay no money for policies 
without knowing that you are insured in the 
fullest sense of the term. Make careful in- 
quiry; know the character of the men to 
whom your money is to be confided; and be 
not deluded into accepting the plans of weak, 
worthless, or irresponsible associations. Pro- 
ceed with wise and vigilant circumspection, 
and you will have reason to bless the forecast 


that induced you to invest in life insurance. 
New York, April, 1871. 


SCARCITY OF MANAGERIAL 
TIMBER. 


“I was talking with a couple of fellow man- 
agers the other day,” said the executive of a 
big Middle Western agency not long ago, “and 
we agreed upon one thing: Managerial tim- 
ber is mighty scarce. Two of them said that 
they knew of openings for able men who 
could run an agency force and make a suc- 
cess of it, and I added my own knowledge of 
another. Good material for jobs of that sort 
is scarce, and if the ‘boys in the trenches’ only 
knew it, they have a big opportunity to develop 
themselves in this, one of the greatest profes- 
sions in the world.” 

Does the average agent realize his possi- 
bilities? Does he look for the big things in 
the business, and raise his eyes above the level 
of the next application? Of course, getting 
business is a sort of sine qua non, a maximum 
desideratum, and all that sort of thing, yet 
at the same time are there not bigger oppor- 
tunities for the agent who will look for them? 

The suggestion that managerial timber is 
scarce is probably not new to most of those 
in the executive offices of the big companies, 
who are constantly on the lookout for good 
men to organize and manage agencies. Yet it 
may be a novel idea to the men on the street, 
who are adding to the lists of the companies’ 
policyholders and apparently making good in 
that direction. Why, then, is the producing 
agent not necessarily a possibility as a man- 
ager? 

In the first place, most agents, according to 
managers with years of experience behind 
them, don’t look deeper than the surface of 
things. After they get a grip on rates and 
policy forms they devote their time to selling 
insurance and stop studying insurance. Yet, 
if an agent were to stop and think, he would 
realize that knowing his subject more thor- 
oughly would mean ability to present it more 
effectively to his prospects. 

Another handicap that is experienced in de- 
veloping managers is frequently lack of educa- 
tion. Now and then a brilliant producing 
agent will be developed who will be unable to 
advance because his education is not what it 
must be in order to enable him to handle an 
agency. He is a good man for the job he has, 
but would flounder in a larger pool. 

Some of the very best agents on the rolls of 
many a company are men of middle age and 
over. Frequently they have joined the agencies 
after they have been engaged in other lines of 
business, and have failed to make the complete 
success that they desired. Their experience, 
their acquaintance and their knowledge of local 
conditions, gained in other business, has helped 
them to make good as life underwriters, but 
when it comes to developing as managers they 
are, in the nature of the case, not available. 


NECESSITY FoR STUDY. 

There are two ways out of the situation. 
One is to stimulate the agents now in the ranks 
to study their profession, study their com- 
panions, and endeavor to develop executive 
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ability. Of course, one can never learn to 
swim by practicing movements in a bedroom, 
nor can a real executive become one merely by 
thinking about it. But study will undeniably 
enable a man with ambition and a definite ob- 
ject in view to fit himself for the. opportunity 
when it comes his way. 

Another plan, and one that is being tried by 
many agency managers, who realize that they 
can be as useful to their companies by develop- 
ing the right kind of men in the organization 
as well as by writing business, is becoming al- 
most the rule. Some of them are taking col- 
lege men and making good life underwriters 
and embryonic managers out of them, and 
others are carefully selecting young fellows 
with grit in them, who have shown that their 
fiber is strong and that they can rise to their 
opportunities. They don’t have to be college 
men, and as a matter of fact many managers 
believe that the university degree is most fre- 
quently a handicap to the man entering the life 
insurance business. ; 

“IT had a young fellow just out of college in 
my organization for a short time,” said a suc- 
cessful manager, “and he was a good lad, with 
a fine head on his shoulders. But he thought 
that his degree had given him a pass to the 
royal road to success, and instead of getting 
out and learning the business from the ground 
up, he wanted to jump right in and run the 
place. He wasn’t content to develop, to learn 
little by little, and so he was practically use- 
less. 

“The best man I ever had is now a manager 
himself. I was in a small town in this State 
several years ago, and I tried to write his ap- 
plication. After I had broached the subject he 
said to me, ‘I am interested in this proposition, 
but I can’t talk to you now. This company is 
paying me for my time, and I must give it to 
them. If you will let me come to see you at 
your hotel to-night, however, I shall be mighty 
glad to go over the situation with you.’ 

“That struck me, and I was more than ever 
impressed when I talked with him that evening. 


. He grasped the points I wanted to make, and 


understood the policy I was explaining to him 
so quickly that I was astonished. He signed 
the application for a comparatively small 
amount, saying that he would take more when 
he could afford it. 

““How much are you making?’ I asked him 
frankly. 

“Well, he replied, ‘I am getting $50 a 
month, and have been promised sixty the first 
of the year.’ 

“‘T’ll give you seventy-five a month and 
guarantee it for.a year,’ I told him, for I be- 
lieved I had found a man worth having. 

“‘T can’t write insurance,’ he said. ‘I hardly 
ever saw a policy until you explained this to 
me to-night.’ 

“That doesn’t make any difference,’ I as- 
sured him. ‘I want you, and I believe you can 
make good.’ 

“He accepted my offer, and neither of us re- 
gretted it. I put him at work in his home town: 
at first, and as he began to show ability at 
underwriting I brought him to the branch 
office. I watched him and helped him along, 
and finally made him my assistant. A few 
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years ago he took the management of one of 
the biggest agencies in the country, and more 
than made good at it from the start.” 


OpporTUNITIES APLENTY. 


There are plenty of such opportunities. A 
manager heard recently of a company which 
had an important agency open to the right man, 
and as a friend in the business came to him 
asking for a suggestion as to making a con- 
nection, he said: “Suppose you write to the 
Blank Company. I hear they have a position 
of some sort open, and while I am not certain 
about it they may be able to talk to you.” 

The applicant fired in a letter and got back 
a reply, which followed a quiet investigation 
into the applicant’s personality and career. It 
was that no position was open. The man who 
had made the suggestion was told about it, and 
admitted that he wasn’t greatly surprised, for 
his friend was not of the kind who would make 
an ideal manager. 

“He drinks too much whiskey,” he told an 
intimate companion a little later. “And that is 
probably what caused him not to be consid- 
ered.” 

The company he had referred his acquaint- 
ance to informed him a short time later that 
they were still looking for the right man, and 
hadn’t been able to find him yet. 

The statement that $20-a-week men can be 
picked up anywhere, but that it takes years to 
find a man who can fill a $10,000-a-year posi- 
tion, applies as well to the insurance business 
as to any that could be named. The little 
positions, those held by the agents in the field, 
while important, can be filled passably without 
tremendous difficulty. The real trouble comes 
in getting the men for the big jobs. 

“One thing I would impress upon the young 
man who has determined to stay in the life in- 
surance business and to make a success of it,’ 
said the head of the best agency his company 
has, “is the matter of appearance. The suc 
cessful man must look the part. Dress isnt 
the biggest thing in life, of course, but if you 
want people to think that you have class, weat 
the kind of clothes that go with the description. 
Keep your hair trimmed and your nails mani- 
cured and your clothes brushed and your shoes 
polished. Some agents think they can sell in- 
surance when they have a three days’ growth 
of beard on their faces, and others believe thev 
can make a favorable impression when they 
allow tobacco juice to run out the corners of 
their mouths. But that’s a very serious mis- 
take.” 

And, of course, there is one formula that 
has to be included in giving advice to the rising 
underwriter, although it is understood: 

“Work like the devil!” 


AN UNWARRANTED INFERENCE. 


An editorial in THE SPECTATOR takes the 
amazing position that a policyholder may do 
nothing which his policy does not expressly 
permit. ‘It would seem,”’ says THE SPECTATOR, 
“to be within the power of the company to can- 
cel a contract which does not specifically provide 
for freedom of residence, travel and occupa- 
tion.”’ This seems to be a very curious inver- 
sion of reasoning. Such a policy contract when 
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issued is an agreement to pay a sum of money 
on the death of the insured. It contains no 
restriction or exception. as to residence, travel 
or occupation. THE SPECTATOR logician man- 
ages to import into the contract a doubt of the 
freedom of the insured to do anything not for- 
bidden by the contract by assuming that the 
company would not have issued the policy if, 
for example, the applicant had expressed an in- 
tention to travel outside the temperate zone. 
Such assumption is, of course, wholly gratui- 
tous. The insurance company might or might 
not have issued. The point is that, having been 
satisfied by his answers of the acceptability of 
the applicant as a risk, the company has is- 
sued its contract, and in the absence of deliber- 
ate fraud any subsequent change in residence 
or occupation is immaterial. If the idea of THE 
SPECTATOR were valid the policy would have to 
specify every cause of death for which pay- 
ment would be made. The applicant says in his 
answers that he does not then contemplate a 
change of residence. He also says he has not up 
to the moment of examination had fits; but he 
does not agree that he will not change his resi- 
dence or have fits at any time in the future, 
and in the absence of any specific restriction 
he is free to’ change his residence or have fits 
if his desire and ablity permit. If it were neces- 
sary to cumber the contract with a superfluous 
statement that ‘‘the insured is free as to resi- 
dence, travel and occupation,’’ it would be 
equally necessary to say specifically ‘‘the said 
insured is free to have fits.’”” Sentences such 
as ‘‘This policy is free from any restriction as 
to residence, travel or occupation” are inserted 
in policy contracts for advertising purposes.— 
Northwestern Mutual Life, Field Notes. 


The writer of the above seems to have entirely 
missed the point brought out by the editorial in 
question, viz., that a policy contract should be 
so clear in its terms that the insured could 
know by consulting it just what his privileges 
were. Further, his logic is extremely faulty in 
mixing up the controlled acts of the insured 
with events which he cannot possibly foresee, 
such as fits. A person may agree not to change 
his residence, but he certainly cannot agree not 
to have fits. If a sentence reading, ‘‘This policy 
is free from any restriction as to residence, 
travel or occupation,’’ is, as the writer claims, 
inserted in policy contracts for advertising pur- 
poses, then, in our opinion, it is good advertis- 
ing, for it makes the insured understand his 
privileges from the start. In other words an 
unrestricted policy should clearly state that 
fact.—Editor, THE SPECTATOR. 


“AFTER-ELECTION PROMISES.” 


It is the experience of most fieldmen that 
while general business prior to election may be 
good, there are nevertheless a large number 
of people, who, glad of any excuse to put off 
taking insurance until after election, use the 
latter as a reason for deferring what is their 
plain duty. 

But the election is now a thing of the past. 
And in all States all sorts of excuses are brought 
into play, so that these remarks hit every man 
with a rate-book, whether he has been in con- 
tact with an election or not. Now is the time 
to round up all these self-excusers! Are you 
doing it? Are you hustling right around after 
your string of ‘‘after-election promises’? You 
will, of course, find on the string a certain num- 
ber of men who are mightily pleased with the 
outcome of the voting. They will be glad to 
see you. Does it occur to you that there will 
be no time like “Right Now” in which to in- 
sure these people? There is no time in the world 
when you can insure a man so readily as when 
he feels elated over some good fortune which 
he thinks has come his way. On the other 
hand, to those on your list to whom the election 
has been a disappointment, you can certainly 
say that the election is over, that the questions 
at issue are settled, and in this way bring them 
to a prompt decision as to whether or not you 
are going to have their applications. In short, 
you want to get right out now, hunt up every 
man who was going to talk with you after elec- 
tion or at any other later date, and give him 
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to understand that you remember his promise, 
and fix his attention on ‘‘the dotted line” at 
once.~—New York Life Bulletin. - 


A PROVIDER OF SERVICE. 


An insurance salesman should look upon him- 
helf as a provider of service; he should direct 
all his energies towards the building of more 
business, and the matter of income will take 
eare of itself. His capital consists in himself. 

Some men have said that salesmanship is, 
briefly, nothing more or less than making a 
prospective customer feel as you do towards 
what you have to sell.’’ 

To my mind, no man can successfully sell an 
article that he does not believe is necessary to 
the party to whom he is selling it. You cannot 
sell anything, whatever it is, unless you feel that 
it is of the best value. Your company may be 
a success, and still you as the agent and the 
company may be losing money because you are 
not getting as much business as you would if 
you were working the different lines of insurance 
that are being sold in your territory. What you 
are not selling is being sold by the agent of 
some other company and you lose the commis- 
sion and the company the business.—W. B. Tom- 
linson. 


“HOW TO CATCH FISH.” 


It has always been noted that some men catch 
more fish than others, and the reason generally 
assigned is that they are more skillful, but such 
a conclusion is not necessarily the correct one. 
It is not skill, but ‘‘sticktoitiveness’’ that in 
many cases gives one man so much more to 
show for his work than another. He commences 
earlier, quits later, sticks to it more closely, 
and gets the fish if they are to be caught. In 
fact, it may be said, as a rule, that the man 
who catches the most fish is the one who fishes 
the most hours and is careful to do his fishing 
at times when the fish are most readily caught. 

The same rule may be applied to our line of 
work. 

One man succeeds in getting a handsome 
business for this company out of his territory. 
Several others, with the same opportunities, 
meet with only indifferent success. Is the for- 
mer the more skillful? Not necessarily, by any 
means, but he is probably more industrious. He 
gets at his work early in the morning and keeps 
at it all day, and at night he has a good string 
of fish, otherwise results to show. Now and 
then an agent who works by spurts may be able 
to show larger results for a day’s work, but in the 
long run the patient, persistent plodder who im- 
proves all of his time from morning until night, 
comes in ahead. The man or woman who works 
the most hours and with the most intelligence 
for this company is the one who gets the best 
results—and results are what count.—New York 
Life Bulletin. 


The Cost Per Day. 


Many agents make the mistake with the ma- 
jority of men by frightening them with the cost 
in a lump sum. To men of large means and 
business the lump-sum proposition may be the 
best, but to a man of moderate means the cost 
per day or week, rather than the cost per year, 
is the better method.—Travelers Record. 


Immediate Incomes. 


Where can one find an ambitious man who 
does not feel that his salary is less than he is 
capable of earning? Where can one find a man 
of energy and the work habit who can not make 
more money than he is now getting? 

There is the largest possible return for well- 
directed efforts in life insurance soliciting to the 
man possessed of these qualities; ordinary intel- 
ligence, earnestness and perseverance. 

Unlike the man entering one of the learned 
professions, the life insurance underwriter need 
not spend years in preparation; nor, when once 
started, need he await the coming of customers 
—he may have as many as he will go out and get. 
His income starts when he goes to work.—Mich- 
igan State. Enthusiast. 
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ON GETTING AN OPENING. 
By A WESTERN AGENT. 


At the present time I have on my list of 
prospects a physician who could set apart at 


_least $600 a year for life insurance premiums 


if he cared enough for life insurance to put a 
slight restraint upon himself. He is a rising 
young surgeon, earns several thousand dollars 
a year and would not find it a burden to carry 
$20,000 of insurance. Nevertheless, I shall 
have done pretty good work if his application 
is ultimately secured for $5000, and I shall 
not be surprised if he insists on limiting it to 
$2500. There is a well-developed possibility 
that he may not be written at all, for he seems 
really to lack interest in life insurance. His 
apathy on the subject is not of the same char- 
acter as the usual indifference to life insurance, 
but apparently proceeds from a somewhat dif- 
ferent cause. The young man is now well ad- 
vanced in the thirties, and when he began the 
practice of medicine he did what many other 
young graduates do: He added as much as 
he could to his slender income by making life 
insurance examinations, and it came to pass 
that, in the course of time, he was kept pretty 
busy at this kind of work. It may be added, 
also, that he examined for small companies 
and companies that did not particularly in- 
spire him, and the total result was that he be- 
came indifferent toward life insurance from 
seeing too much of it. Whenever he is inter- 
viewed he never fails to speak of his extended 
experience as an examiner, and the still more 
extensive experience which he might have had 
if he had not outgrown examining. He states, 
with more than the ordinary emphasis, that he 
will not take life insurance, that he has been 
dropping what he did carry, and that my time 
is being wasted. To his protests and declara- 
tions I reply that he cannot be compelled to 
sign an application, that the law will not per- 
mit him to be held up, but that I am compelled 
to try, my living depends upon it, and that I 
will persist in interviewing him as long as he 
will consent to see me. 

In this case I have no ice to break. I have 
known the young man twenty years; in fact, 
went to college with him, had an office on the 
same floor with him for five years, and he 
likes and admires me. I have had business 


dealings with him and he is convinced of my 
integrity. He knows something about my com- 
pany and respects it, and he has even been 
pleased by some of my methods of presenting 
the company to him. Nevertheless, he has de- 
cided that he will not take any more life in- 
surance, and at present seems almost unshak- 
able in this decision. How, then, do I feel 
about such a case, and in what manner shall 
I proceed to work upon him? 


Kerepinc Up THE Ficur. 

I may say first that I shall continue to try to 
move this young man. In many cases it is im- 
possible to decide whether a prospect will or 
will not ultimately take life insurance. If a 
man is within one or two years of the age 
limit and has never taken life insurance, the 
probabilities are largely against his ever taking 
any. It would certainly be folly for a solici- 
tor to spend a large part of his time solicit- 
ing old men who have never insured, but it 
is not impossible that even at the age of 58 
a condition would arise in a man’s life that 
would call for insurance. In the case of a 
young man who has already applied for half 
a dozen small policies, the chances of his tak- 
ing more insurance are fairly good, even when 
he is willing to make an affidavit that he has 
reached his limit. Therefore, I shall persist 
in trying what I can do with the young sur- 
geon and have a feeling that some day he will 
yield. While I describe many different meth- 
ods of soliciting and experiment a great deal, 
I sooner or later fall back into habits that are 
most congenial to my temperament. That is, 
I am strongly inclined to work on prospects 
with whom I am well acquainted, and a large 
list of prospects gives me the feeling of being 
divided into bits. In the main, I prefer to 
select half a dozen men who can carry good- 
sized policies and hammer away at them until 
they do something. ; 

Viewing the young surgeon as at least a 
“hopeful,” I shall see him at least once a 
month for the next, six months. It is probable 
that most of the interviews will be short. I 
shall try to find out upon each occasion if his 
resolution is faltering, and if I find that it is 
not I shall not “hammer” him very hard. 
Hard “hammering” sometimes kills a pros- 
pect’s interest instead of increasing it. About 





twice a month I shall send him a letter, with 
perhaps half a dozen short and striking sen- 
tences in it, just to find out if the constant 
dropping of water will wear the stone away. 
This, then, comprises my future programme 
with the surgeon so far as actual soliciting is 
concerned, but what idea dictates my plans? 
In other words, what am I trying to do with 
him? 
SEEKING THE VULNERABLE Spor. 

Of course. my ultimate object is to secure 
his application, but the man himself must first 
be overcome, and, in the meantime, I am try- 
ing to find out if there is any place where I can 
take hold. It is not so much that I am try- 
ing to interest him or win him. I cannot re- 
gard the negotiations which occur between the 
solicitor and a prospect as being anything less 
than a struggle.’ Undoubtedly, when the solici- 
tor has finally conquered a prospect, especially 
when the struggle has been long and severe, 
the prospect usually likes and admires the sol- 
icitor and becomes even fond of the insurance 
he applies for. Defeated beings nearly always 
take on more gentleness and docility. I have 
just finished a story by a popular writer of 
fiction which illustrates the point. A wild and 
woolly Westerner owned an animal which soon 
became notorious as the Belgrade bull. Cow- 
boys from hundreds of miles around tried to 
ride him but failed. His owner grew rich by 
betting on the bull. One day a Mexican rode 
the bull for fifteen minutes, and the story goes 
that after this a Sunday School teacher could 
ride him all day long. Prospects undoubtedly 
develop many amiable qualities after they have 
been conquered, but previous to this they 
struggle and the solicitor must maneuver for 
a place to catch hold of. I do not as yet per- 
ceive any well-developed protuberances on my 
surgeon which I feel able to grip, but I have 
my eye on two spots, where I think they are 
likely to appear. To express it in ordinary 
phraseology, my young surgeon is a man of 
fine ability. His gifts not only justify high 
praise but even excite admiration. It is pos- 
sible that I may ultimately get a grip on him 
by admiring his work. In the second place, he 
lives in a manner that some of us regard as 
high and admits that sometimes he spends 
$10 ina day merely because he has it. I may 
be able to make him feel that it wouid be 
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more to his credit to put a few of his $10 bills 
into life insurance than it is to burn them up. 
If I cannot do anything else I may ultimately 
win his admiration and destroy his resistance 
by my perseverance. 


UNIMPORTANCE OF THEORIES. 

Now it is of no vital importance for prac- 
tical purposes whether we use one word or an- 
other. The average solicitor is accustomed to 
think of certain aspects of his work as argu- 
ments and to ascribe power to sentences and 
groups of sentences rather than to himself. 
As he gets a fair proportion of the applications 
he strives for, it does not greatly matter what 
theories he holds respecting his art. Never- 
theless, one theory is sometimes a trifle more 
illuminating than another, and I prefer to look 
upon arguments as instruments for locating 
the weak spots in prospects rather than as 
levers for moving them. Let us say, then, that 
up to a certain point a solicitor is engaged in 
looking for an opening, or in trying to get a 
purchase on the prospect. 

If, therefore, the preliminary interviews be- 
tween the solicitor and prospect are simply an 
attempt on the part of the solicitor to get a 
grip on the prospect, it does not greatly mat- 
ter what facts, appeals, or arguments are used 
at first. Let us take this illustration: Sup- 
pose I were trying to sell a horse to a man who 
not only had no wish to buy such an animal, 
but very nearly hated the whole equine race. 
Of course, it would merely delay my purpose 
to show him a cow or a horse that was ob- 
viously ready for the boneyard. If I could ex- 
hibit a high stepper or racer to him I might 
make more inroads upon his apathy than I 
could with a large, sleek-looking dray horse, 
but if he did not want a horse at all I could 
begin with one color as well as another. In 
exhibiting life insurance the same reasoning 
may be applied. Some facts, arguments and 
appeals are better than others; that is, they 
are more likely to influence human nature, but 
there is such a large quantity of fine materials 
that may be used in interviews that one must 
choose from many good things. This is why 
I assert that it does not greatly matter what 
one submits to a prospect during the stage 
when he is determined not to take it. Within 
the last half dozen months I have placed in 
my index of useful information the names of 
eight men who have applied for eight millions 
of life insurance. This fact appeals to me per- 
sonally at present, because the eight millions 
represent the money value of brains and abil- 
ity. The eight men were insured by corpora- 
tions because their faculties could be measured 
by dollars and cents. It was a business propo- 
sition pure and simple. In times past we have 
done a world of talking about the poverty of 
widows and orphans and broken-down old 
men, and have rather overlooked the purely 
business side of life insurance. I have a large 
quantity of materials which illustrate the value 
of life insurance to corporations and, at 
present, when the prospect is in a state of 
apathy I begin work upon him with these. 
The fact that he may not take out more than 
$2500 to protect his wife and children does not 


deter me. 


I commence by telling him how 





great corporations are protecting their officers 
to the extent of millions of dollars, and when 
I begin to get hold of him, and his resistance is 
largely gone, I then show him a plan which 
will be best for his wife and babies. 


Time To DIscRIMINATE. 

When men finally reach the stage of actual 
conversion they must be helped on their way 
by such materials as are appropriate to their 
circumstances and temperaments. The me- 
chanic who has reached his salary limit and 
can save but a trifle out of his income may 
need ordinary life. Some able business men 
are almost rabid in their dislike of anything 
but term insurance. Still others like the 
definite cost feature of non-participating poli- 
cies. When the time for submitting plans has 
been reached, the solicitor must undoubtedly 
discriminate, but when a prospect is so indif- 
ferent that he may never take a policy any of 
the first-class materials which are available to 
solicitors may be used. As a final illustration 
of the fact that any good argument or appeal 
may be used where there is an utter lack of 
interest, let us take the case of a commercial 
advertisement. The Winton Motor Car Com- 
pany exploits an automobile which has six 
cylinders. In one of its advertisements it ex- 
plains that the energy of an engine is usually 
measured by horsepower. By means of a dia- 
gram it measures energy by inches and shows 
that one cylinder has so many inches of power, 
a two-cylinder so many, and so on, until it 
appears that a six-cylinder machine has many 
more inches of power than any other machine. 
Now a moment’s reflection will suggest that 
six engines are more powerful than one engine, 
and that six cylinders practically mean six en- 
gines. The ordinary way of comparing such 
things is clear enough, yet I think that the 
measuring of power by inches and the diagram 
really strike the attention and might win some 
interest in the case of persons who had not 
yet decided to buy automobiles. When buying 
time has arr’ ved, financial conditions will oper- 
ate more powerfully in determining the pur- 
chase than inches of power, but for mere pur- 
poses of exploitation the “inches-of-power” 
demonstration is good. 

The solicitor of life insurance, then, need not 
puzzle himself about the fact or argument 
which he should use when the prospect is not 
interested. During the period when he is 
merely striving to get an opening, any of the 
excellent materials in which life insurance 
abounds will serve the solicitor. 


ALL IN THE DAY’S WORK. 


Last week three important cities of the 
United States were visited by serious disasters 
involving the loss of many lives. A gas ex- 
plosion in New York and fires in Philadelphia 
and Chicago snuffed out many persons, bring- 
ing grief, and doubtless financial distress, to 
many families. These fatalities remind us 
forcibly of what is constantly occurring in the 
day’s work. The firemen who perished haz- 
arded their lives as part of their calling. Civil- 
ization demands its sacrifices of human life as 
much as ever did the barbarous tribes of old, 
and part of that sacrifice is expected to come 
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from persons engaged in hazardous callings. 
But it is the uncertainties of life which are 
occasionally rudely brought to our attention 
by such happenings as the explosion in New 
York city. Here were people going about their 
ordinary vocations—a child on her way to 
school, a motorman guiding a trolley car, a 
shopkeeper attending his store, a policeman 
patroling his beat, a chauffeur awaiting a pas- 
senger for his car, a seamstress on her way to 
work, and housewives performing their morn- 
ing tasks—all brought suddenly face to face 
with death or fearful injury. To each and all 
of them, although it was all 1n the day’s work, 
it was not looked for. To the life insurance 
agent the day’s work means the preaching of 
just such lessons as these, so that when death 
comes, whether it be naturally or accidentally, 
life insurance policies, with their messages 
from those called away, may prove that those 
bereft were not forgotten in the day’s work. 


ANNUAL DIVIDENDS PAYABLE IN 
IgII. 

The following tabulation presents the annual 
dividends payable in 1911 by the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society on the three principal 
forms of policies: 

ORDINARY LIFE. 


AGE AT Issue. 


























YEAR 
OF ba ee —=s 
IssuE | 
25 30 | 35 40 45 50 
¥hNe 
Premium..| 21.49 | 24.38 | 28.11 | 33.01 | 39.55 | 48.48 
1901...... | 5.26| 6.06| 7.07| 8.39 | 10.05 | 12.22 
1902. 5.01| 5.76| 6.73| 7.96| 9.571 11. 
1903...... 4.76 | 5.48| 6.39| 7.56 | 9.09 | 11.07 
1904. 4.52| 5.19| 6.05| 7.16| 8.61 | 10.50 
1905...... 4.29| 4.92| 5.72| 6.76| 8.13| 9.93 
1906...... 4.06| 4.64| 5.39| 6.37| 7.66| 9.37 
1907...... 3.83 | 4.37) 5.07| 5:98] 7:19 | 8.81 
1908... |. 3.60 | 4.11| 4.76| 5.60| 6.73| 8.25 
1909... 3.38| 3.85| 4.45| 5.23] 6.28] 7.69 
1910... 1. 3.16 | 3.59| 4.14) 4.86] 5.83| 7.14 
| | | | 
20-PAYMENT LIFE. 
Premium. .| 31.83 | 34.76 | 38.34 | 42.79 | 48.52 | 56.17 
1901...... 7.71| 8.51| 9.51 | 10.72 | 12.21 | 14.10 
1902... ... 7.27} 8.03 | 8.97 | 10.12 11.55 | 13.36 
1903... 6.84| 7.56 | 8.44| 9.53 10.90 12.64 
1904... 6.42 | 7.09| 7.93| 8.96 | 10.26 | 11.93 
1905...... 6.01| 6.64| 7.43| 8.39) 9.63 | 11.23 
1906. 5.61} 6.19| 6.93| 7.84! 9.01 | 10.53 
1907...... 5.22| 5.76| 6.45| 7.30 8.40| 9.84 
1908... 4.84 | 5.34} 5.98| 6.77| 7.80! 9.16 
1909... 4.46] 4.92| 5.51| 6.25) 7.21| 8.50 
1910. 410 | 4.52 | 5.06 | 5.74 6.63/ 7.83 
20-YEAR ENDOWMENT 
l 

Premium..| 50.53 | 51.31 | 52.47 | 54.31 | 57.32 | 62.34 
1901...... 12.14 | 12.45 | 12.86 | 13.47 | 14.32 | 15.60 
1902 11.35 | 11.65 | 12.06 | 12.65 | 13.49 | 14.74 
1903...... | 10:59 | 10.88 | 11.28 | 11:86 | 12:67 | 13.90 
ids 9.84 | 10.13 | 10.51 | 11.08 | 11.87 | 13.08 
1905...... | 9:12] 9.40 | 9.77 | 10.32 | 11:09 | 12.26 

ae 8.42 | 8.68| 9.04! 9.58 | 10.33 | 11.46 
1907...... 7.73| 7.99 | 8.34] 8.85] 9.58 | 10.67 
1908 7.06 | 7.31 | 7.65| 8.15| 8.84 | 9.90 
Premium..| 49.33 | 54.43 | 51.91 | 54.06 | 57.34 | 62.55 
1909...... 5.24| 5.79| 6.43| 7.21| 8.14] 9.34 
1910. 4.60| 5.15| 5.77| 6.54] 7.43] 8.59 























THE COST OF NEW BUSINESS. 

A section of the gain and loss exhibit pre- 
pared by life insurance companies in connec- 
tion with their annual reports to the severa! 
State Insurance Departments calls for a show- 
ing of the expenses directly chargeable to the 
procurement of new business and the loadin: 
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THE COST OF NEW BUSINESS. 






































Loading Per Cent Expenses Per Cent New | Cost 
NAME OF COMPANY. on New to New on New to ya per 
Premiums. | Premiums. | Business. Loading. " | $1000 
| $ % | $ % $ % 
£tna Life. . 3 174,570 a ae 460,553 | 263.82 33,879,737 13.59 
Bankers of Nebraska.. 44,751 23.20 | 126,214 282.04 5,613,517 22.48 
Berkshire Life.. 28,760 18.82 | 58,666 | 203.99 3,609,293 16.25 
Boston Mutual.......... mer 34,909 34.14 | 120,032 | 343.84 7,042,362 17.04 
Columbian National......... 27,293 13.50 | 105,896 388.00 8,023,541 13.20 
Connecticut General... .... 33,997 15.70 | 94,156 | 282.89 | 7,670,883 12.27 
Connecticut Mutual........ 97,963 18.68. | 252,839 | 258.10 | 15,275,660 16.55 
Equitable of U.S........ Peijens cate" 1,084,674 28.65 2,090,684 192.75 108,263, —_ 19.31 
ee eT Se eae) ae 60,911 22.00. | 159,177 | 261.41 | 7,942,536 20.04 ” 
Germania Life. . eo ie ico 121,229 24.35 222,794 183.77 | 10,856,082 20.52 j 
Home of New York...... Guten kaneis ee 65,727 18.58 158,813 | 241.61 10,783,664 14.73] 
John Hancock . oe Be tte cae 245,098 22.00 585,428 | 238.84 36,525,800 16.03 
Manhattan Life.. P 36,510 22.00 85,630 | 234.54 5,458,796 15.69 
Massachusetts Mutual. 197,847 20.09 473,694 239.42 | 30,206,308 15.68 
Metropolitan.. pee 638,555 14.53 1,733,379 | 271.48 134,359,789 12.90 
Mutual Benefit... Spies 2k .| 374,178 | 18.80 967,515 | 258.60 58,954,280 16.41 
Mutual of New York............... ae 866,847 24.90 | 1,910,485 | 220.39 102,040,633 18.72 
National Life. . Pr al O a wih gate’ San 115,505 23.85 | 256 881 | 222.41 16,491,823 15.58 
New England. . TS 2 Baer ene 157,591 21.35 | 379,135 | 240.58 22,740,223 16.67 
New York Life.. Ae acca sal 1,394,185 23.65 | 3,002,199 | 215.34 146,847,117 20.44 
Northwestern Muutal.. ria pets = et 38,475 20.00 | 1,797,910 | 243.45 116,656,934 | 15.41 
Penn Mutual.. bse bey 457,950 | 23.40 1,021,403 223.04 58,513,609 17.46 
Phoenix Mutual. . MEA ba ag oe ste aee eT 114,191 21.40 | 282,313 | 247.23 16,465,028 17.15 
Provident L. and Ts LSE a hag eat 144,365 18:3% . 322,832 293.62 | 26,382,834 12.24 
Prudential. . Wie Meee ee Pac 533,770 | 13.89 2,288,998 | 428.83 | 135,925,287 16.84 
Scandia Life. . SAAS ete ae 11,907 | 20.00 | 924 | 419.22 1,406,159 | 35.50 
Security Mutual, ‘New Voile... 0... 48,564 24.90 143,968 296.45 6,714,092 | 21.44 
State Mutual, Maniachusttts.. 84,552 | 22.67 225,253 | 266.41 14,318, 360 | 15.73 
Travelers. . 131,237 | 14.80 416,787 | 317.58 28,072,047 | 14.85 
Union Central. Ree 257,300 | 23.66 508,545 197.65 31,723,515 15.72 
Union Mutual.. Ge ere ee 27,203 | 22.86 57,776 212.41 3,668,017 15.75 
United States Life... Sa edhe ihre laid Hees 5,130 | 16.60 13,783 268.67 1,618,182 | 8.52 
| | 
oj fs a 8,320,835 | 20.89 | 20,153,630 | 242.21 1,207,007,731 | 16.70 - 4; 
| 
Compantes UsinG PRELIMINARY TERM PLAN | } | 
American Central.. 90,843 | 60.30 119,057 | 131.06 4,544,603 | 26.20 
Bankers Reserve.. a 135,704 | 62.50 | 179,276 132.07 5,869,250 30.54 
GeNIAU as Mehta enon ce eens ; | 77.00 76,308 97.71 2,980,714 | 25.60 
CONE ee oo oad pes exons bv ealeeges 106,950 | 71.00 132,393 | 123.78 5,013,200 | 26.41 
Colorado National............. 20.02.0005 148,450 | 75.00 155,279 | 104.60 5,204,117 | 29.84 
pe MES ENN acc Sarge varies see 126,781 | 70.00 147,418 116.30 5,711,023 | 25.81 
Fidelity comand te eo saa aes 300,778 | 54.00 298,265 99.16 14,785,198 | 20.17 
Franklin.. suistesied Se 86,646 61.00 96,737 111.65 5,770,576 | 16.76 
Greensboro. . al 35,201 72.00 43,238 122.84 1,505,366 | 28.72 
Hartford Life... | 105,368 | 63.00 121,033 | 114.86 4,553,323 | 26.58 
Illinois Life.. Saas cant al 322,757 | 83.00 338,367 | 104.84 11,531,324 | 29.34 
Independent... .. whe 0a dels Gistd se “| 44,171 | 66.50 84,184 190.58 1,978,700 | 42.55 
Lincoln National............. vet 30,819 | 58.00 55,262 179.30 1,641,950 | 33.65 
Michigan Mutual.............. 51,959 | 40.00 92,350 | 177.71 5,339,101 17.30 
Wieniaah State. 6666s ese ss. 48,593 | 75.00 42,847 88.18 2,039,514 | 21.01 
Minnesota Mutual............. 38,278 | 69.20 35,123 91.75 1,213,500 | 28.94 
Missouri State... ............05 158,939 | 64.67 192,642 121.20 7,406,406 | 26.01 
National of U.S......... 130,868 | 61.00 180,062 137.59 6,085,646 | 29.59 
North American... ...... | 92,566 | 53.00 116,457 | 125.81 6,025,262 | 19.33 
Northern, Illinois... vos el 16,186 43.00 25,648 158.46 1,585,591 16.18 
Northern, Michigan...... . cal 23,821 61.00 35,531 149.16 1,534,333 | 23.16 
Northwestern National........ <1 104,244 70.00 146,164 140.21 5,597,688 | 26.11 
Passe WAGE, 065 Sere kere 8s | 475,353 60.00 480,352 101.05 17,532,367 | 27.40 
Philadelphia Life. .. . See Rae tel 80,540 51.00 119,586 148.48 4,480,976 | 26.69 
Meneee Me soos 6s cs cee ees os } 89,453 46.00 | 146,625 163.92 6,004,533 24.42 
Merb EMOr sco 5 oink cea ove abv Seen net 108,383 62.20 | 141,145 130.23 6,553,500 | 21.54 
State EOI aeeeeaea ai eubte det 135,083 | 71.00 173,780 | 128.65 13,700,464 12.68 
Tennessee Life.. Peete net 24,465 | 77.70 20,369 83.26 1,153,000 | 17.67 
Volunteer State.. Se ng NEP enc ee 63,683 | 66.00 87,399 137.25 3,286,899 | 26.59 
U. S. Annuity and Life... pci sich 64,102 69.69 50,504 78.78 3,149,147 16.04 
ROGAIR so Sa'o5 tices a } 3,320,077 | 63.78 4,020,760 121.10 163,777,271 | 24.55 
} | | 











on the premiums received on such business. In 
the accompanying table these items are pre- 
sented for upwards of sixty companies as filed 
for the year 1909. The percentage of loading 
to new premiums is taken from the exhibits 
of the companies where given, and in making 
up this table there has been added the per- 
centage of expenses to loading, the new busi- 
ness actually paid for (excluding all revivals 
and additions), and the apparent cost per $1000 
of new business thus secured. In order to ob- 
tain uniformity as to conditions, the table is 
divided into two sections, the first showing 
the companies using the net valuation method 
from the start; and second, companies using 
the preliminary term, modified preliminary 
term or select and ultimate plans. 


FIFTY YEARS OF LIFE INSURANCE 
PROGRESS. 

Frederick L. Hoffman, statistician of the 
Prudential Life Insurance Company of 
America, delivered the presidential address in 
behalf of the American Statistical Association 


in St. Louis on Wednesday evening, December 
28, on the subject of “Fifty Years of Life In- 
surance Progress.” 

After calling attention to the fact that in 
1860 there were only forty-seven legal reserve 
life insurance companies in active operation, 
having 60,000 policies in force, for $180,000,- 
oco, Mr. Hoffman pointed out that by 1909 the 
number of companies had increased to about 
200, the number of policies, including industrial, 
to about 28,c00,000, and the amount of insur- 
ance to about $15,500,000,000. He discussed 
the average size of ordinary and industrial 
policies and the amount of ordinary insurance 
per capita, which had increased from $6.69 in 
1860 to $157.24 in 1909; also the amount of in- 
dustrial insurance per capita of white popula- 
tion, which had increased from $2.96 in 1885 
to $37.29 in 1909. For the State of New York 
the per capita of industrial and ordinary insur- 
ance combined in 1909 was $278, for New Jer- 
sey $265, for Pennsylvania $222, and for Massa- 
chusetts $259. Considering only the last decade 
the total amount of insurance in force in- 
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creased at the average annual rate of 9.9 per 
cent, while the corresponding annual increase 
in the total population was 2.1 per cent, in 
savings bank deposits 7 per cent, in foreign 
trade 3.6 per cent, and in national bank de- 
posits 9.4 per cent. The relative increase in in- 
dustrial business during the last decade had 
been at the rate of 13 per cent per annum. 

Mr. Hoffman referred in some detail to the 
amount of new insurance written; the propor- 
tion of whole life and endowment policies, and 
of participating and non-participating business ; 
the accumulations of life insurance companies, 
and the distribution of investments at different 
periods of time; the income from different 
sources; the disbursements for claims, paid- 
ups, surrenders, expenses, taxes, dividends, etc. 
The speaker pointed out that on account of 
taxation life insurance companies in 1860 paid 
out 0.78 per cent of the premium income, 
against 2.15 per cent in 1909. He further dis- 
cussed policy terminations, the expense rate, 
interest earnings, death rate, gain and loss 
exhibit and comparative premium rates in 1909 
and fifty years ago. In addition, the speaker 
referred to the amount of foreign business 
transacted by American companies, tropical 
and semi-tropical rates, extra premium rates, 
benefits payable under industrial policies, fra- 
ternal insurance, savings bank insurance, and, 
finally, the total amount of legal reserve in- 
surance throughout the world. According to 
the best available returns for 1908 the amount 
of ordinary insurance in force in the principal 
countries of the world was nearly twenty-three 
billion dollars, and of industrial insurance four 
and one-half billion dollars. The number of 
ordinary policies in force, exclusive of an- 
nuities, was 16,000,000, and the number of in- 
dustrial policies nearly 60,000,000! 

Aside from the foregoing discussion, Mr. 
Hoffman briefly outlined the previous consid- 
erations of insurance at statistical congresses, 
emphasizing the need of a more qualified con- 
sideration of the statistical aspects of insurance 
as an important branch of economic and social 
science. The address will be printed in full, 
including the returns for 1910, with many tables 
and historical references, by the American 
Statistical Association at Boston. 


THE OUTLOOK FOR THE NEW 
YEAR. 


In the mind of the active life insurance agent 
the closing of the calendar year merely means 
the winding up of twelve months’ record and 
does not indicate any cessation of effort. The 
momentum he began to gather in September, 
when the vacation season was dying, increased 
with each passing month, so that when the 
new year dawns he finds six good, active 
months before him. In some of those months 
he is liable to be inspired with even greater 
enthusiasm, as he finds new arguments in the 
statement made by his company of its progress 
in the old year, in the comparison of its growth 
with other companies and in the increased 
favorable showing of low net cost. Decem- 
ber is admittedly one of the heaviest months 
of the year for new business, but January 
should be equally as good, as it is pre-eminently 
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the month of dividend and interest distri- 
bution on all classes of investments. February 
and the four months which follow it before the 
first half year expires are good, solid work- 
ing months, in which the agent who adheres to 
a full routine of visits day by day will find no 
lack of business. 

As far as can be learned from preliminary 
announcements by the companies the year 1910 
has been one of great progress. For the first 
time since 1905 there has been ho friction be- 
and new legislation, the 
agents have become fully accustomed to the 
new order of things, and the public has for- 
gotten its scare over the numerous investiga- 
Through all the time of storm and 
stress the companies have paid every just claim 
promptly, and have maintained their financial 
standing absolutely unimpaired. They there- 
fore enter the new year with a fine record of 
progress for the twelve months just closed, 
with harmonious conditions in respect to legis- 
lation and with agency forces made up of a 


tween companies 


tions. 


higher class of men than ever before—men who 
have been tried, 
offers betters opportunities as a profession for 
life than at any previous period of its history 


and realize that the business 


The public is firmly convinced now that life 
insurance is an absolute necessity—that the 
companies which have weathered the storms 
of adverse criticism and misrepresentation are 
staunch and sound, and that the agents repre- 
senting them are men of the highest calibre 
and integrity. Therefore the outlook for 1911 
is more than usually bright, and a large meed 
of success awaits every reputable company and 
agent. 


POLICY CHANGES FOR THE NEW 
YEAR. 

A number of life insurance companies will 
with the 
beginning of the new year or make more or less 
important changes from the present forms. 
The following shows the changes which have 
been brought to our attention: 

American National, Galveston, Tex.: Will 
issue one or more new policies early in I9QIT. 

Colonial Life, Jersey City, N. J.: Making 
certain changes in its policy form. 

Continental Life Insurance and Investment, 
Salt Lake City: New annual dividend and 
straight coupon policies to be issued. 

Equitable Life, New York: New 
be issued. 

Greensboro Life, Greensboro, N. C.: New 
policy forms and rates on non-participating 
plans have been promulgated. 

Lincoln National, Fort Wayne, Ind.: New 
forms to be ready about the middle of January. 
Mutual, St. Paul, Minn.: New 
forms promulgated. 

Mutual Life of New York: New forms pro- 
mulgated. 

New York Life, New York: New 
income policy promulgated in November. 

Northwestern National, Minneapolis: 
forms promulgated. 

Pacific Mutual, 
forms promulgated. 

Pheenix Mutual, 
changes being made f 


either issue new forms of policies 


forms to 


Minnesota 


life 
New 


Los Angeles, Cal.: New 


Hartford, Conn.: Slight 


for 1911 forms. 


‘Provident Life and Trust, Philadelphia: 
Some changes being made for 1o11. 

Provident Savings Life, New York: 
forms being prepared. 

State Mutual, Rome, Ga.: 
forms. 


New 


Is preparing new 


MAGNITUDE OF AMERICAN LIFE 
INSURANCE. 

The following extracts are from a speech made 
by Edward A. Wood, manager of the Equitable 
Life at Pittsburg, before the Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents at Chicago: 

American companies and associations have in 
force over 36,500,000 policies and certificates for 
over $25,000,000,000 ($25,175,797,538). This amount 
is equal to about twenty per cent of the total 
wealth of the United States; exceeds the total 
wealth of every other country in the world 
except Great Britain, France, Germany and Rus- 
sia, and equals the combined total wealth of 
Belgium, Spain, the Netherlands, Portugal and 
Switzerland. 

Of the $1,307,975,729 annually paid for insur- 
ance of all kinds, two-thirds, or $884,068,753, is 
paid to the life insurance companies and asso- 
ciations. 


Regular life sencmuenstil premium 


income.. aa $565,228,893 
Regular life insurance “comps inies—interest an 
am os... 182,798,899 


other income. . : 
Assessment and frate’ rnal associ: tions. . 136,040,861 
$884,068, 753 


one of the largest items of expenditure of the 
American people—if such a method of saving 
and distributing can be properly so called— 
representing about one-fifteenth of our total 
disbursements. 

Accustomed as we are to large figures, the 
wide extent of life insurance may be illustrated 
by the fact that, making every deduction for 
duplication, the number of lives represented by 
the 36,500,000 policies and certificates exceeds 
the combined 8,831,863 savings bank depositors; 
plus the 7,218,855 owners of homes; plus the 
other owners of real estate; plus the 1,920,257 
building and loan stockholders; plus the 1,600,- 
000 owners of stocks of all other kinds—bank, 
railroad, etc.—by several millions of people; 
thus exceeding the total number interested in 
every other form of saving, real estate and 
other investment in the country combined. 
8,831,863 


7,218,855 
1,920,057 


1,600,000 


Total, including duplications.. . 49. 570,9 975 

As said by the Russian Minister of Finance, 
it is America’s favorite investment, as well as 
perhaps the most important, when it is consid- 
ered that nine out of ten fail to lay by anything 
for old age or death in any other way. It 
touches almost every family, not only directly, 
but vitally, at the time of most need. 

While not of American origin, it is distinctly 
a development of our people, who. carry more 
than twice as much insurance as all the rest of 
the world combined: 


Great Britain. . 

Continental companies 

Australia... . 

Far East. Central and South America, etc 


insurance 


Savings bank depositors. 

Owners of homes. are 

Building and loan stockholders... . 

Owners of stock in other enn —railroads, 
national banks, etc. .... 


$3,339 796,434 

4,599,757.817 

560,681,260 

242,273,910 

Latest figures ascertainable. .. $8,742,509,421 
ITS RECENT AND RAPID GROWTH. 

Its growth has been as rapid as it has been 
great. Practically its entire development has 
taken place in the last fifty years. The policies 
in force January 1, 1860, were but 49,608 for 
$141,497,977. It has doubled more than three 
times as fast as the population of the country, 
and more than twice as fast as its wealth. 


[Tharsday 


Popula- No. ha 
Year. tion. Wealth. Polic Am 
1880 50,155,783 $42,642,000,000 595. 486 $1, 439, 961, 16 
1890 62,622,250 65,037,091,000 4,550, 027 3,582, 986,70: 
1900 76, 303, 387 = 88,517,306,775 12'871,797 7,774,2890,003 
1909 88,252,446 *120,000,000,000 28,087,327 15,480,721,211 

Note.—This table does not include fraternal! and assessment 
certificates. * Estimated. 

American people are certain to increase their 
insurance as they become educated to its true 
value. 

There is no evidence of any abatement in its 
growth, nor is it conceivable that so long as life 
is uncertain and valuable, and men have families 
they love and business to protect and old age 
for which to save, it can ever be superseded by 
any other device. The population and wealth 
of the country are, of course, expected to in- 
crease. With the spread of intelligence and the 
present trend toward social progress it is more 
than likely that a business of such a stable 
present and phenomenal past growth will con- 
*‘inue to grow faster than population and wealth. 
Surely people may be expected in the future to 
spend less for harmful or unnecessary things 
and more for necessary things; to waste less 
and save more. Otherwise civilization will stop. 
So long, therefore, as Americans are paying 
to-day nearly half the amount for candy that 
they pay to-day for regular life insurance—ex- 
cluding assessment and fraternal, $748,027,892— 
more for beer, nearly three times as much for 
liquor, three-fifths as much for tobacco, and 
two-thirds as much for automobiles, it can 
hardly be claimed that, even with our present 
wealth and population, life insurance has 
reached the limit of its growth. 


ANNUAL EXPENDITURES OF AMERICAN 
PEOPLE. 


ee EERE eR ORE TRL or 

Candy... ..<:. 

Tobacco. . 450,000,000 

Automobiles. . : See eeeiet 496,000,000 

core Mo OoS RR Se DCE TNO Cee 600,000,000 
Ne eee ercivie 852,000,000 

Penni for alcoholic drinks... 1,745,300,384 


Even when this is reached, a large business 
can still be expected because of the constant 
changes in population, replacing the dead by 
the living and the old by those becoming of age, 
and the constant growth of prosperity. This 
nation is just now beginning to realize that the 
chief wealth of a country is not its property or 
‘“natural’’ resources, but the lives and health of 
its people.. If it is true that the lives of a 
nation are worth three times its property, the 
$25,000,000,000 of life insurance is not enough for 
the lives of American people worth over $350,- 
000,000,000. If the property of the country is 
insured for $45,000,000,000, half that amount of 
life insurance is not enough, particularly when 
it furnishes not only protection, but saving. The 
part that life insurance will play in the tre- 
mendous movement, now just starting, to con- 
serve health, and even lengthen life, is destined 
to be very great. 

The insurance field is therefore one (a) of 
great magnitude; (b) of recent and rapid 
growth, and (c) with a certainly more prosper- 
ous future. 


$300,000,000 
365,000,000 


Concentration. 

We think it was the Anostle Paul who said, 
“This one thing I do.’’ There is no more ap- 
propriate slogan for the life insurance solicitor 
than that. Tend strictly to your business—life 
insurance. A man was kept busy a whole year 
once looking after his own enterprise; so, live 
insurance, talk it, sleep it, believe in it, instill 
that belief into the minds of others! 

If you talk “swapping horses,’’ or spend your 
time in discussing politics, you will not be apt 
to suggest the idea of carrying life insurance 
to the man whom you are interviewing. When 
you have the courtesy of his time, then make the 
best of it and concentrate upon your business— 
genuine life insurance, unadulterated, ‘‘unter- 
rified and undefiled!’’ Do that one thing! Con- 
centrate your efforts!—Great Western Letter. 
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DIARRHEA AND HEALTH 
INSURANCE. 


A Condition which is Usually a Symptom, 
but Often Described as a Disease. 


By C. H. Harsaucu, M. D. 


Diarrhea is usually a symptom of some dis- 
ease, and according to the locality and the 
physician who is attending the case and the 
cause of this condition, it is known under a 
number of names. It is often called intestinal 
catarrh, purging, alvine flux, and its technical 
name, enterorrhea. 

When the evacuation 
come so frequent that: they are watery, the con- 
dition becomes known as diarrhea. It is gen- 
erally an acute symptom of a disease and may 
result from a number of causes. Probably the 
most frequent cause of this condition is the 
ingestion of unripe or spoiled fruits, together 
with impure foods and liquids. Any irritation 
of the intestines which would result from the 
above causes, or the swallowing of poisons or 
foreign bodies, might cause this condition. 
Diarrhea is not infrequently produced by the 
taking of cathartics for medicinal purposes. 
Acute diarrhea is a symptom of certain dis- 
eases, such as tuberculosis of the intestines, 
typhoid fever, and usually accompanies dis- 
eases which are common in the tropics. A 
diarrheal condition is more commonly seen in 
children and during warm weather. 


from the bowels be- 


SIGNS AND SYMPTOMS. 

Acute diarrhea usually begins insidiously and 
gradually, one evacuation following another 
until a characteristic diarrheal condition is ex- 
isting. There is some pain in the abdomen, 
which is distended with gas, and in some adults 
more or less nausea exists, a slight elevation of 
temperature may also be present, and if the 
condition continues long enough, weakness and 
loss of weight follow. Sometimes small, red 
spots, which resemble the eruption of typhoid 
fever, appear on the abdomen and chest; these 
spots, however, have no special significance. 

An acute attack of diarrhea may become 
chronic, in which case loss of appetite, inability 
to eat solid foods, weakness and emaciation 





follow, until the individual is finally compelled 
to be confined in bed and placed on a very 
limited and restricted diet, in order that noth- 
ing may be swallowed which may irritate the 
intestines, and thereby aggravate the condition. 


DIFFERENTIAL DIAGNOSIS. 

It is extremely important for physicians at- 
tending cases of diarrhea which persist for a 
longer period than usual, and when a health 
insurance policy is in force, that the proper 
diagnosis be made as to the cause of the con- 
dition. Sometimes the diarrhea is the result 
of a tuberculous disease of the intestines, in 
which case it is extremely important for the 
insurance company to know the cause, as an in- 
dividual suffering with such a condition would 
not be insurable for a health policy, and neither 
would a life policy be issued under similar cir- 
cumstances. When a person gives such a his- 
tory a life policy would not be issued, unless 
many years had elapsed after the diarrhea 
existed, and it was positively known that full 
recovery had taken place. When the diarrhea 
is a symptom of typhoid fever a health policy 
would not be issued on such a person unless a 
variable time had elapsed and it was known 
that recovery had been complete. If this con- 
dition is present, and is caused by local irrita- 
tion, it does not affect the insurability of the 
person, but if diarrhea is the result of taking 
poisons or irritants by intent, then such a per- 
son becomes uninsurable for any kind of in- 
surance. 

House CONFINEMENT. 


House confinement does not often 
when acute diarrhea is present unless the con- 
dition lasts for several days, and during which 
time the individual attempts to continue the 
occupation. In such cases, if the condition 
gradually becomes worse, a period of house 
confinement may follow; but even in these 
cases usually from one to three days’ confine- 
ment in bed with proper treatment will result 
in checking the condition and cause a speedy 
return to work. Should, however, the diarrhea 
become sub-acute, a period of from one to two 
weeks of house confinement may follow, and 
if the condition results in a chronic diarrhea 
an uncertain period of house confinement may 
ensue ;. usually, however, in these latter cases 


ensue 


the condition is due to some disease which is 
existing and which probably had not been 
diagnosed. 

Periops oF DISABILITY. 

An ordinary acute attack of diarrhea which 
does not cause house confinement causes no 
disability. Total disability is seldom payable, 
except when a period of from two to four or 
six days of confinement in bed ensue. In such 
cases the time spent in bed is usually the period 
of total disability. 

If frequent evacuations from the bowels ex- 
ist and the condition becomes chronic, total 
disability may last from three to four weeks in 
those persons whose occupation requires more 
or less manual labor and who are not strong 
and robust. Should the diarrhea be caused by 
any systemic disease, such as tuberculosis of 
the intestines, typhoid fever or any of the 
tropical diseases, then, of course, the period of 
disability is controlled by the disease and not 
by the symptom. 

Partial disability is rarely payable under a 
health policy, but the majority of health poli- 
cies issued at the present time pay partial in- 
demnity for total disability after the termina- 
tion of house confinement. This form of in- 
demnity is often demanded when the period 
of total disability and house confinement has 
lasted from two to three or four weeks, the 
period of disability being terminated by a 
period of total disability but non-house con- 
finement, when from one to three weeks of this 
form of indemnity becomes payable, if pro- 
vided by the policy. 


EFFECTS. 

The history of having suffered from one or 
more acute attacks of diarrhea which lasted 
from one to three days only would have no 
effect on the issuing of any kind of insurance. 
When a history, however, is presented of 
chronic diarrhea existing for several weeks or 
several months, a life or health policy would 
not be issued to such a party until from three 
to six months after the condition was cured 
and it was known that no systemic disease was 
existing. Insurance companies would issue 
accident policies on persons who had suffered 
from chronic diarrhea at an earlier date than 
they would give a life or health policy. If 
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acute or chronic diarrhea had existed and was 
caused by the intentional swallowing of an 
irritant poison for the purpose of committing 
suicide, an insurance company would not issue 
any form of a policy to such an individual at 
any time on account of the increased moral 
hazard. 


AERIAL ACCIDENTS FOR FOUR 
YEARS. 
BALLooN ACCIDENTS. 
THIRTY-FIVE DEATHS IN FOUR YEARS. 

1906—Paul Nocquet was drowned April 5, 
1906, when his balloon| drifted in Gilgo Bay, 
near Amityville, L. I. 

1907—Lightning struck the balloon of Lieut. 
Ulivelli, near Rome, Italy. Ulivelli was killed 
by the fall after the balloon explodéd. 

Lieut. Caulfield and Lieut. Leake of the 
Royal Engineers Corps of the British army 
were carried into the North Sea after an ascent 
in a military balloon from Aldershot. Caul- 
field’s body was recovered June 24 at Wey- 
mouth. Leake’s never was found. 

Two wrench army officers and one officer of 
the Austrian army were killed June 22 in the 
fall of a military balloon near Debreczin, Hun- 
gary. Ten peasants were killed by the explos- 
ion of the balloon. 

1908—Lieut. Fonesca of the Brazilian army 
was killed May 21 while experimenting with 
an army balloon at Rio Janeiro. 

F. L. Woods was drowned June 1 in the Pas- 
saic River near Hillside Park, N. J., after a 
fall from a balloon. 

Two men were killed August 14 when the 
Lovelace balloon exploded on the grounds of 
the Franco-British Exposition at London. 

Arthur Lane, a Chicago aeronaut, was killed 
August 18 by a fall from a balloon. 

Charles O. Jones, a pupil of Glen H. Curtiss, 
was killed September 2 at Portland, Me., when 
his balloon caught fire and fell. 

1909—F rank Elkins was killed March 9 by 
being swept off into the Pacific Ocean in his 
balloon. 

James Corcoran was killed July 6 at Port- 
land, Me., while making an exhibition in a 
balloon. 

Aeronaut Nasar was killed September 16 at 
Ottawa, Can., by contact with a live wire. 

Lieut. Pietro Rovetti of the Italian army 
was killed November 1 at Rome by coming in 
contact with the propeller of a dirigible mili- 
tary balloon about to make a flight. 

1910—Herr Delbriick, a member of the Ger- 
man Reichstag, and two others were killed 
when the German military balloon, the Pom- 
mern, was carried out into the Baltic Sea at 
Stettin. 

Oscar Erbsloh and four companions killed 
by the fall of the dirigible Erbsl6h in Rhenish 
Prussia, July 13. 


OTHER ACCIDENTS. 


1906—Leo Stevens, Charles Levee and James 
Hare were dragged, September 21, for three 
hours through the waters of Long Island 
Sound by a runaway balloon. They caught in 
the rigging of a ferryboat. 


1908—The Morrell airship, with sixteen pas- 
sengers aboard, collapsed at San Francisco. 
Three of the passengers were seriously injured. 

Lincoln Beechey landed in a blackberry patch 
June 3, when the motor of his dirigible balloon 
broke down in a flight at Jamaica. 

Charles K. Hamilton, in a balloon, drifted 
out to sea two miles June 12, and was rescued 
by Commodore Moran. 

Mrs. John Mack was nearly drowned June 
28 in the Passaic river, when her husband’s ex- 
hibition balloon collapsed. 

Charles O. Jones wrecked his dirigible and 
landed on a housetop July 27. 

Count Zeppelin’s large new dirigible balloon, 
the Zeppelin, caught fire August 6 and was 
utterly destroyed. 

William Coby fell with a tiger from the 
burning car of a balloon September 9g at the 
Richmond County Fair. 

Roy Knabenshue had a narrow escape in his 
dirigible balloon October 7, when a broken wire 
became tangled in the cylinder of his motor. 

The Forbes and Post balloon, in the race at 
Berlin, Germany, caught fire and exploded 
October 12. The burst balloon formed a para- 
chute, so that its occupants were but slightly 
hurt. 

1909—Jacques Faure and three companions 
in a balloon were hauled from the sea at Monte 
Carlo on March 25. 

A French military balloon collided with elec- 
tric light wires and was destroyed by fire May 
16 at Paris. 

The great military dirigible balloon built by 
Bayard-Clement for the Russian government 
was wrecked in a preliminary trial, August 23, 
at Maisons-Lafitte, France. 

1910—Frank Goodale, starting to bear a mes- 
sage of welcome to President Roosevelt aboard 
the “Kaiserin Auguste Victoria,” entering New 
York Bay, was wrecked June 18 as his dirigible 
balloon was leaving Edgewater, N. J. 

George Taylor and Thomas Moore, aero- 
nauts, fell 500 feet June 27 from a balloon in 
which they were giving exhibitions at Hillside 
Park, N. J. Taylor was painfully hurt. 

Count Zeppelin’s latest and largest dirigible 
balloon, the Deutschland, was wrecked by a 
gale June 28 in Teutoberg Forest. 


AEROPLANE ACCIDENTS. 


FATAL, 

1908—Lieut. Thomas E. Selfridge, U. S. A., 
fell, September 17, with Orville Wright, at Fort 
Myer, near Washington, D. C. 

1909—E. Lefebvre fell, September 7, in a 
Wright biplane at Juvisy-sur-Orge, France. 

Ena Rossi fell, September 22, in a machine 
of his own design near Rome. 

Capt. Louis F. Ferber feli, September 22, at 
Boulogne. 

Antonio Fernandez fell, December 6, at Nice. 

1910—Leon Delagrange fell, January 4, in a 
Farman biplane at Bordeaux. 

Hubert Le Blon fell, April 2, at San Sebas- 
tian, Spain. ° 

Chauvette Michelin fell, May 13, at Lyons. 

Eugene Speyer fell, June 17, at San Fran- 
cisco. 

Karl Robl fell, June 18, at Stettin. 
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Charles Wachter fell, July 3, in an Antoinette 
monoplane at Rheims. 

Charles S. Rolls fell, July 12, at Bourne- 
mouth, England. 

NON-FATAL, 

1909—Lieut. Caldera, Italian army, fell in a 
Wright machine May 6, near Rome. 

M. Blanc fell among a crowd of spectators, 
October 18, Juvisy-sur-Orge. 

M. Pequet’s aeroplane caught fire, November 
1, at Hamburg. 

1910—M. Latham fell 160 feet, January 27, 
at Cairo. 

Louis Paulhan went through a fence, Feb- 
ruary 4, at Denver. 

Charles K. Hamilton turned a somersault in 
the air, March 13, at Seattle. 

Charles Baldwin fell sixty feet, May 13, at 
Hempstead, L. I. 

Capt. Engelhardt fell, May 14, at Johanisthal, 
Germany. 

M. Nau fell thirty feet, May 18, at Juvisy- 
sur-Orge. 

Charles F. Willard fell 150 feet, June 12, at 
Springfield, III. 

Capt. G. L. Bumbaugh fell, June 13, at In- 
dianapolis. 

Albert Welch fell twenty feet, June 18, at 
Indianapolis. 

Capt. F. S. Cody fell, June 23, at Aldershot. 

Baroness De la Roche fell 164 feet, July 8, at 
Rheims. 


Beat Him Out. 


Your worst competitor is not the man who 
offers a lower rate— 

Nor the man who claims to have a better 
policy— 

Nor yet the fellow who eternally “knocks” 
you— 

Your worst competitor is that fellow who gets 
you to “lay down’’— 

The fellow who scares you out— 

The fellow who whispers in your ear, ‘‘Now 
John, what’s the use? 

You probably wouldn’t land him anyway”— 

The fellow who says ‘‘You’ve got one appli- 
cation—that’s enough for to-day’’— 

The fellow who makes you believe that to- 
morrow is as good as to-day—he is your worst 
competitor. 

And his name is Laziness. 

He has an alias or two that sound a little 
more dignified, such as LACK OF AMBITION, 
and DISCOURAGEMENT—but his real name is 
LAZINESS. 


BEAT HIM OUT! —The Fieldman. 


Your brain power, and your chance to use it, 
are what make you valuable to your family, to 
your business, to the community. Suppose one 
of the thousand casualties to which ail are sub- 
ject removes you temporarily or permanently 
from the ordinary scenes of your usefulness: 
if there were no way to head off the Black 
Vengeance which pursues the family of the im- 
provident, your family would suffer for your 
disability; the business, or that part of it 
which depends on you, would lag and decline, 
and from a position of independence, your 
whole establishment might be plunged into a 
state of embarrassment, if not of absolute pov- 
erty.—Indemnity. 
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July 21, 1910] 


THE CONSERVATION OF INDUS- 
TRIAL EFFICIENCIES. 

The following is the substance of an address 
delivered before the annual convention of the 
National Association of Master Plumbers of 
United States, held at Chicago, Ill., June 28-30, 
1910, by Edwin W. De Leon, president of 
Casualty Company of America, New York: 

It seems peculiarly fitting that your associa- 
tion, national in its scope, vitally important in 
its relation of employer to employee, and far- 
reaching in its ramifications into industrial life, 
should give consideration at this annual con- 
vention to a subject that, above all others, is 
now stirring the entire American people to the 
depths. It is possibly a happy coincidence that 
this meeting is taking place in Chicago, where 
less than three weeks ago the Third National 
Conference was held to consider workman's 
compensation and the prevention of industrial 
accidents. 

One hundred years ago the first labor legis- 
lation in the civilized world was enacted in 
England, and strange as it may seem it had its 
origin in the unregulated employment of 
women and children that led to abuses so 
shocking as to arouse the nation to action. 
This resulted in the passage of the Factory 
Acts, with which the names of Lord Shafts- 
bury and Robert Owen will forever be as- 
sociated. The labor legislation of the entire 
civilized world, and especially of the States in 
this country, has made great progress since that 
time, and has come at the present day to mean 
the regulation of hazardous occupations; the 
safeguarding of dangerous machinery; the 
limitation as to age of employment and of 
hours of labor, and the periodical inspection of 
plants. According to an eminent authority, 
“The modern State is chiefly industrial, for 
even agriculture tends more and more to be- 
come an organized and _ intelligently co- 
ordinated branch of industry.” Under present- 
day conditions, industrial efficiency is slowly 
and, oftentimes, laboriously acquired, and its 
proper conservatism is as much a matter of 
national concern as the conservation of our 
national resources. In the same way that the 
reckless and unlicensed waste of natural re- 
sources has been checked by Federal interven- 
tion, so will the unnecessary expenditure of 
health, strength, and even life, be reduced and 
in time practically eliminated, by a comprehen- 
sive, adequate system of regulation and pre- 
vention. According to figures compiled by the 
United States Government the annual mortality 
among wage-earners on account of accidents 
of occupation is from 30,000 to 35,000, while 
the number of non-fatal accidents is more than 
2,000,000 each year. It is perhaps not generally 
known that the greatest percentage of mortality 
existed among the fishermen of Gloucester, 
Mass., being twelve per cent of the total num- 
ber of men employed, while among railroad 
trainmen the percentage was only about eight 
per cent for the period of ten years ending 
1907. *x * K 

In 1909 a commission was appointed by the 
legislature of New York, the last great State of 
the Union to seek light on this subject. Public 
hearings were held in New York city, Buffalo, 
Rochester, Syracuse and Albany. Representa- 
tives of employers, of employees and of em- 
ployers’ liability insurance companies were in- 
vited to give their opinions and to suggest 
remedies for the unsatisfactory conditions that 
concededly exist. The conclusions of the com- 
mission were incorporated in an elaborate re- 
port submitted to the legislature of I9I0, to- 
gether with two proposed laws, both of which 
were passed, to take effect September I, 1910. 
One is an act to amend the labor law in rela- 
tion to employers’ liability by imposing upon 
employers of labor a much greater responsi- 
bility than ever before for injuries sustained 
by employees in the conduct of business. The 
other is an act to amend the labor laws in re- 


lation to workman’s compensation in certain 
dangerous employments by fixing a scale of 
benefits to be paid in case of death, as well as 
for total or partial incapacity for work. The 
occupations referred to in the act include the 
erection or demolition of any bridge or build- 
ing requiring iron or steel framework; the 
operation of elevators, elevating machines or 
derricks or hoisting apparatus used within or 
on the outside of any bridge or building for 
conveying materials in connection with the 
erection or demolition of such bridge or build- 
ing; work on scaffolds elevated twenty feet or 
more above the ground, water or floor beneath 
in the erection, painting, alteration or repair of 
buildings, bridges or structures; construction, 
operation, alteration or repair of wires, cables, 
switchboards or apparatus charged with elec- 
tric currents; all work necessitating dangerous 
proximity to gunpowder, blasting powder, 
dynamite or any other explosives, where the 
same are used as instrumentalities of the in- 
dustry; the operation on steam railroads of 
locomotives, engines, trains, motors or cars 
propelled by gravity or steam, electricity or 
other mechanical power, or the construction or 
repair of steam railroad tracks and road beds 
over which such locomotives, engines, trains, 
motors or cars are operated; the construction 
of tunnels and subways; all work carried on 
under compressed air. The Federal authorities 
have also spoken frankly on this subject. 

I will not attempt to trace the growth of 
labor legislation during the last century which 
found its final expression in the law of em- 
ployers’ liability. It is sufficient to say that 
under modern conditions the doctrines of fel- 
low servant, contributory negligence and as- 
sumption of risk have no place in our economic 
system, and have been either modified, abridged 
or abolished altogether. The introduction of 
complicated and hazardous machinery, the sub- 
divisions of labor into various departments or 
branches of the same industry by the com- 
mercial combinations of the present time, and 
the almost universal change from the individual 
employer to corporate control by the great 
“Captains of Industry” have affected radically 
the relation of employer and employee, and 
have created a situation far removed from the 
comparatively simple conditions that existed 
when the common law doctrines were first es- 
tablished. One conspicuous result of these 
changes is found in the large field for litigation, 
which means a display of the subtleties of law- 
yers and of sympathy by juries in the effort to 
determine the liability of the employer and the 
remedy of the employee. Such a system is 
necessarily expensive and uncertain, and it is 
now almost universally conceded to be unsatis- 
factory to employer and employee alike. To 
offset this situation and following the trend of 
the times two of our great States—New York 
and Ohio—have recently placed upon their 
statute books new laws imposing upon em- 
ployers of labor a greater and wider responsi- 
bility for accidents to employees than has ever 
before been attempted in this country. No 
member of this association can afford to carry 
his own risk in these two States in future, but 
must immediately secure the protection given 
by liability insurance. Similar legislation is 
pending in Minnesota and Wisconsin, and the 
day is not far distant when employers’ liability 
or some form of compensation insurance will 
be as indispensable in your business as the tools 
of the trade. 

On the continent of Europe the tendency is 
to substitute a system of State insurance for 
the liability of the employer for negligence; 
but there is a great contrast between the facility 
of social legislation of this sort under the 
flexible constitution of a nation like Great 
Britain and the difficulty of securing similar 
legislation in forty-six sovereign States, each 
with its own rigid constitution and with con- 
ditions oftentimes designed to impede the pas- 
sage of effective labor legislation. It has been 
truly said, however, that “Commerce and busi- 
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ness are not limited by and do not recognize 
State lines; and this fact must be recognized 
in the enactment of legislation of this charac- 
ter, as a manufacturer is confronted with com- 
petitors from other States who may be sub- 
jected to very different legislation. In a 
broader point of view, however, irrespective of 
any economic, or even humanitarian considera- 
tions, the enlightened public opinion of the 
present day would not tolerate such conditions 
in our industries as would menace the future 
citizenship of a self-governing country.” Under 
these complex conditions it would, of course, 
be highly desirable to have uniform State legis- 
lation regarding questions affecting labor and 
its relation to employment. This is extremely 
difficult to accomplish, however, owing to the 
difference in local conditions and consequently 
in local public opinion. The States that are 
newer in manufacturing and industrial growth 
are not so ready to approve of legislation that 
has been enacted and is readily enforced in the 
older States. We may assume, however, that 
the difficulty of securing such uniform State 
legislation, while serious, is not altogether 
hopeless or impossible. Enlightened public 
opinion will in the long run come to realize 
that the regulation of conditions or employ- 
ment is not only demanded by the dictates of 
humanity, and is for the best interest of the 
community at large, but as an economic ques- 
tion it means increased productiveness and a 
higher degree of efficiency. Voluntary co- 
operation between employers and employees 
will, furthermore, supplement legislation in 
effecting these desired changes. This tendency 
is clearly indicated by some of the great in- 
dustrial concerns of this country that have 
adopted, solely through this voluntary co- 
Operation, profit-sharing schemes, pension sys- 
tems and mutual insurance against the risks of 
employment. 


STOCK CASUALTY, SURETY AND 
MISCELLANEOUS COMPANIES 
LICENSED AND PROJECTED. 


Jan. 1—July 1, 1910. 


(Licensed.) 


Advance Engineering Company, Louisville Ky.; 
capital $10,000. ; cS 

Alabama Fidelity and Casualt 

i é sualty, Montgomery, 

: Ala.; capital $300,000. " ‘ 

American Bankers Assurance Com 

L ; s pany, St. 

‘ Louis, Lert capital $1,000,000. 

American iability, Cincinnati, Ohio: i 
$300,000. Sec 

— rr sigpoer Company, Montgomery, Ala 

Atlas Life and Casualty, Delaware: " capit 
prs aware; capital 

Bank Insurance and Indemnity Company, Kan- 

___ Sas City, Mo.; licensed 1910; capital $200,000. 

Commercial Casualty Company, Newark, N. J.: 
capital $250,000. 

———e Bonding and Accident Insurance 
Yompany, Fort Worth, xas; i 
pny my Texas; capital 

Empire Casualty Company, Philadelphia, 1li- 
censed 1910. 

Employees Bonding Company, Knoxville, Tenn.; 

: licensed April, 1910; capital $100,000. 

Globe Surety Company, Kansas City, Mo.; capi- 
tal $500,000. 

Government Surety and Casualty Company, New 

: York; capital $300,000. 

ae Surety and Casualty Company, Kan- 
sas City, Mo.; licensed July 1, 1910: capi 
pont y 1, 1910; capical 

Home Life and Casualty, Fordyce, Ark.; li- 
censed March, 1910; capital $250,000. 

So Insurance Company, Charleston, W 

fa-; began business January, 1910: cat it 

$10,000. rr eae 

Inter-State Life and Accident, Chattanooga, 

Re Tenn. ; capital $200,000. 

Missouri Casualty and _ Fidelity Company, 
Springfield, Mo.; began business April, 1910: 
capital $75,000. 

National Live Stock Insurance Company, Indian- 
apolis, Ind.; capital $100,000. 

Prudential. Casualty Company, Indianapolis, 
Ind.; capital $1,000,000. 
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Republic Indemnity Company, Louisville, Ky.; 
began business January, 1910; capital 
$100,000. 

Southern States Fire and Casualty, Birmingham, 
Ala.; began business April, 1910; capital 
$1,000,000. 

Southwestern Surety, Durant, Okla.; began busi- 
ness February, 1910; capital $1,000,000. 
Texas Fidelity and Bonding Company, Waco, 

Texas; capital $200,000. 

Texas Surety and Insurance, Dallas Texas; li- 

censed 1910; capital $200,000. 


(Projected.) 


Baltimore Bonding and Fidelity, Baltimore, Md. 

Boston Casualty, Boston, Mass. 

Central Accident Insurance Company, Evans- 
ville, Md.; incorporated January 10, 1910; 
capital $100,000. 

Chesapeake Guarantee Company, 
Md.; capital $100,000. 

Commercial Casualty Company, 
Tenn.; capital $200,000. 

Commercial Life and Casualty, Savannah, Ga.; 
capital $300,000. 

Continental Life and Accident Insurance Com- 
pany, Detroit, Mich.; capital $100,000. 
Dixie Casualty and Surety Company, Jackson, 

Tenn. 

Employees Bonding Company, Knoxville, Tenn.; 
capital $100,000. ’ 

“mployers Indemnity Company, Wheeling, W. 
Va. 

rerman-American Industrial Company, 
delphia, Pa. 

Guarantee, Casualty and Bonding Company of 
Los Angeles, Cal.; capital $300,000. 

Gulf States Surety and Casualty Company, Hous- 
ton, Texas; capital $1,000,000. 
Illinois Live Stock, Kankakee, III; 

$100,000. 

Inter-State Business Men’s Accident Association. 

International Casualty Company, Spokane, 
Wash.; capital $1,000,000. 

Independent Surety Company, New York; cap- 
ital $500,000. 

Imperial Accident, Chicago; licensed March 10, 
1910; capital $300,000. 

International Casualty, Reading, Pa.; 
March 3, 1910. 

Latin-American Casualty and Life Insurance 
Company, Breaux Bridge, La.; capital 
$300,000. 

Maryland Motor Car Insurance Company; Balti- 
more; capital $100,000. 

Mid-Continental Casualty Company, St. Louis, 
Mo.; capital $250,000. 
Midland Casualty Company, 

$350,000. 

Mutual Indemnity Insurance Company, Chicago; 
eapital $150,000. 

North American Surety and Indemnity Company, 
Seattle, Wash. 

Oklahoma City Securities Company, Oklahoma 
City; capital $100,000. 

Oregon Surety and Casualty, Portland, Ore. 

Peoples Health and Accident Company, Phila- 
delphia. 

Provident 
Tenn. 

Royal Indemnity Company, Omaha, Neb.; cap- 
ital $100,000. 

Southern Insurance Company, Nashville, Tenn. 

Southern Insurance Company, Atlanta, Ga. 

Southwestern Casualty Company, Indianapolis, 
Ind.; capital $500,000. 

Southwestern Casualty, Oklahoma City, Okla.; 
capital $500,000. 

Union Trust and Realty Company, Fort Smith, 
Ark.; capital $200,000. 

United Insurance Company, Chicago; 
$10,000,000. 

Western Casualty Company, Denver, Col-; cap- 
ital $500,000. 

Western Surety, Company, 
capital $500,000. 

West Virginia Accident 
Berkley, W. Va. 


Centerville, 


Nashville, 


Phila- 


capital 


licensed 


Chicago; capital 


Life and Accident, Chattanooga, 


capital 


Kansas City, Mo.; 


Insurance Company, 


RECENT CASUALTY DECISIONS. 


FALSE WARRANTY—WAIVER—KNOWL- 
EDGE BY AGENT.—A policy of insurance pro- 
vided that if a warranty or answer was false 
the policy was void, and also provided that no 
alteration or waiver of the conditions of the 
policy was valid unless made in writing in the 
company’s office and signed by the secretary, 
and that no notice to or knowledge of the agent 
of anything not written in the application was 
to be held to affect the waiver or estoppel. 


HELD, that where an insurance agent, in re- 
sponse to information imparted by an insured, 
and from facts within his own knowledge, filled 
in the blanks of the printed form of the applica- 
tion, and knowingly falsely stated therein that 
insured had never received compensation for 
injuries or sickness, his knowledge was charge- 
able to the insurance company and estopped it 
to declare the policy void because of mistake 
or fraud of the agent. 

FALSE WARRANTY—WAIVER—KNOWL- 
EDGE OF NOTICE TO COMPANY.—Where an 
application for insurance contained a false 
answer as to whether insured had ever received 
compensation for injuries or sickness, inserted 
by its own agent and imperfect and incomplete 
on its face, and the company received the ap- 
plication and the premium money and issued the 
policy, it could not avoid it on the ground of 
the inaccuracy or incompleteness of the answer. 

RISK OR CAUSE OF LOSS—CHANGE OF 
OCCUPATION.—An insurance policy provided 
that if insured be injured or killed while fol- 
lowing any occupation or in any exposure or 
performing acts parallel in hazard to the char- 
acteristic acts of any occupation classed by the 
company as more hazardous than specified in 
the application for the policy, recovery there- 
for should be at the rates fixed for such more 
hazardous occupation. HELD, that a change of 
occupation to defeat the policy must be a per- 
manent change of occupation, and was not de- 
feated by the performance of some individual 
acts of a more hazardous nature, and recovery 
might be had for death ensuing from a balloon 
ascension by one insured as a railroad brake- 
man. 

Supreme Court of Colorado.—Action by Lulu 
E. Van Fleet against the Pacific Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of California. From a judg- 


ment for plaintiff defendant appeals. Modified 
and affirmed. 

POLIC Y—CONSTRUCTION.—An insurance 
policy should be construed most strongly 


against the insurer, and such construction 
adopted as will not defeat a recovery if it is 
susceptible of a meaning which will permit one. 

ACCIDENT POLICY—‘DISABILITY PRE- 
VENTING INSURED FROM PROSECUTING 
ANY AND EVERY KIND OF BUSINESS’’— 
PROSECUTION.—Where a policy provided for 
indemnity in case insured by reason of injury 
should be immediately and wholly disabled and 
prevented from prosecuting any and every kind 
of business for a period of not less than a week, 
the word ‘‘prosecution” indicated that the par- 
ties intended that the insured in order to re- 
cover benefits should be wholly disabled from 
doing that business which he had the ability 
to prosecute, and hence the term ‘‘disabled 
from prosecuting any and every kind of busi- 
ness’”’ did not mean that insured, who was a day 
laborer and able to do only manual work, could 
not recover because he was not so disabled as 
to be prevented from performing mental activi- 
ties if he had the requisite education, and he 
was therefore wholly disabled within the policy 
when he was incapacitated from performing 
manual labor. 

Supreme Court of Arkansas. Industrial 
Mutual Indemnity Company vs. Hawkins. 





LIMITING TIME TO SUE.—Stipulations in 
policies of insurance limiting the time in which 
action to recover the loss covered by the poli- 
cies can be begun are valid. 

ACCIDENT POLICY—TIME TO SUE.—Under 
Revisal 1905, 4808, providing that no insurance 
company shall limit the time in which suit shall 
be brought on a policy to less than one year, a 
stipulation in an accident policy that no legal 
proceeding shall be brought to recover any 
sum hereby insured wWithin ninety days after 
receipts of proof, nor at all unless commenced 
within one year after date of alleged accident, 
will be construed to give an assured twelve 
months after his right of action accrued, which 
would be a year after time for filing proof of 
loss, plus ninety days. 

ACTION ON POLICY—TIME TO SUE—PRO- 
VISION OF POLICY—EFFECT OF INFANCY.— 
Under an accident policy stipulating that an 
action must be brought within a year after the 
right of action accrued infancy does not stop 
limitations, since by suing on the contract the 
infant affirms it. 

Supreme Court of North Carolina. 
4®tna Life Insurance Company. 


Heilig vs. 
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INDEMNITY INSURANCE — “IMMEDIATE 
DOING OF THE WORK OF CONSTRUCTION.’ — 
A policy indemnified a telephone company 
against damages to any person not employed 
by the assured from the operation of the tele- 
phone plant. It was stipulated that the policy 
should not cover loss from liability for injuries 
suffered otherwise than during ‘‘the immediate 
doing of the work of construction.” The tele- 
phone company while putting up a line trimmed 
a tree on the land of a third person. The 
owner refused to permit the trimming of the 
remainder of the trees unless the tree already 
cut was trimmed as he desired. While the em- 
ployees of the telephone company were trim- 
ming the tree a person not employed by the 
company was accidently killed, and the tele- 
phone company was compelled to pay for his 
death. HELD, that the accident happened dur- 
ing ‘‘the immediate doing of the work of con- 
struction,’’ and the indemnity company was 
liable. 

Supreme Court of Pennsylvania. Camden & 
Atlantic Telephone Company vs. United States 
Casualty Company. 





EMPLOYER’S INDEMNITY POLICY—CON- 
STRUCTION—“‘CONSTRUCTION, DEMOLITION 
OR EXTRAORDINARY REPAIRS’—‘ORDI- 
NARY REPAIRS.’’—A large part of plaintiff’s 
factory having been destroyed, it was engaged 
in rebuilding the same, and in connection there- 
with was rebuilding an acid chamber, required 
to be lined with lead. In the course of this 
work one of plaintiff’s employees, while en- 
gaged in unrolling the lead, fell from a scaf- 
fold and received injuries for which he re- 
covered damages from plaintiff. HELD, that 
such work was not “ordinary repairs,’ but 
“construction, demolition or extraordinary re- 
pairs’? within the exception of an employer’s 
liability policy excepting injuries to persons 
occurring in the construction, demolition, or in 
making extraordinary repairs to structure, 
buildings or plants. 

INDEMNITY POLICY—CONSTRUCTION.—An 
employer’s liability policy, and the exceptions 
therein contained, must be construed most 
strongly against the insurer. 

RIDERS—PRIOR ACCIDENTS.—That the in- 
surer placed a rider on plaintiff's liability policy 
providing that the policy should not cover any 
operations in connection with the relining, re- 
pairing, or construction of acid vaults, except 
on written notification to and written accept- 
ance thereof by the insurer, did not warrant a 
conclusion that the parties construed the policy 
to cover a prior accident to one of plaintiff's 
employees while engaged in relining an acid 
chamber in the course of extraordinary repairs 
expressly excepted from the policy. 

United States Circuit Court, N. D., Georgia. 
Home Mixture Guano Company vs. Ocean Acci- 
dent & Guarantee Corp. Ltd., of London, Eng- 
land. 


INDEMNITY POLICY—EMPLOYMENT OF 
CHILDREN—ILLEGAL ACTS.—Plaintiff em- 
ployed a child under sixteen years of age as 
off-bearer from a circular veneer saw in a mill. 
The saw was 68 inches in diameter, weighing 
about 1,000 pounds, and extended about 45 inches 
above the floor. When once started the method 
for stopping it after releasing the power was 
to jam a piece of scantling between the edge of 
the floor and the saw disk. It was no part of 
the child's duty to start or stop the saw, his 
duty being to stand some distance away from it 
and carry off the boards of veneer as they were 
sawed off. On several occasions, however, he 
voluntarily attempted to stop the saw, and was 
directed by adult co-employees not to do so, 
that he would get hurt, and ou the occasion of 
his injury he attempted to stop the saw in this 
way and one of his arms was caught in the 
teeth and injured. HELD, that the child was 
employed in a position whereby his life or limb 
was endangered in violation of Rev. St. Ohio, 
6986-1, and hence a master, after being cast 
in an action for damages sustained by the 
child, could not recover over against an in- 
demnity insurance company on a policy exempt- 
ing the company from liability for injuries 
suffered by any person employed in violation of 
law as to age. 

United States Circuit Court of Appeals, Sixth 
Circuit. Frank Unnewehr Company vs. Stand- 
ard Life & Accident Insurance Company. 
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National Surety, New York..........cccccccccees | 32,662 8,645 26.4 
United States Guarantee, New York............. | ail ee ere oF 
United Surety, Baltimore: ........-..ccccccossoses | 10,124 93 9 
| 
MMMM a cis cata ap evi Modine bs anaeslwnecaseecuskis | 311,872 31,743 10.1 
| 
, Surety. 
American Surety, New York.............cccee00 59,395 11,627 19.5 
Fidelity and Deposit, Baltimore................. | 23,932 6,321 26.4 
Massachusetts Bonding; Baston .6...60500c0teeee | 80,094 3,934 4.9 
National. SEY, INOW! WOE. onc csccccwdssiccceces | 32,449 23,157 71.4 
Pacific purety, San Francisco $s. ...00.cecciccccee 15,033 | 3,706 24.6 
Title Guaranty and Surety, Scranton ............ | 19,991 | 3,097 15.4 
U. S. Fidelity and Guaranty, Baltimore s...... 108,457 | 43,414 40.0 
United Surety, Baltimore. .....60cccccccseccs vee 17,028 | 3.9 
aml | 
hy Gio te leiis caonkesaxtersccuse 347,343 | 125,924 | 36.2 
| | 
Plate Glass. | 
Aime, ACCHORE, Tartiotd iss cccs cccsvccccees. | 2,909 | 1223 |} 38 
Casualty Company of America, New York..... | 4,782 1,725 | 36.0 
Fidelity and Casualty, New York................ | 5,148 | 206 40.9 
Lioyds Plate Glass, New York........ccccssecses | 34,216 | 10,155 | 28.8 
Maryland Casualty, Baltimore .................. +983 3,131 34.8 
Metropolitan Casualty, New York................ | 49,656 19,086 38.4 
New Jersey Plate Glass, Newark ...............- | 27,797 9,975 35.9 
New York Plate Glass, New York.............. | 29,650 8,855 29.8 
NON Ot vcawcvas spt tiot eset eun twecmnscecas's 163,141 | 55,245 | 33.8 
; Steam Boiler. 
Casualty Company of America, New York...... 6,615 25 | yg 
Employers Liability, London..................+. | eae) © bckven . ae 
Fidelity and Casualty, New York................ | a eee | 
Hartford Steam Boiler, Hartford.................| 121,901 1,181 | 9 
Maryland Casualty, Baltimore..........0c.scsseee | 7,450 7 | 
PAMUGRD EGU TOMO Bo icencsss ovrrcocscves vaas | es er | 
Travelers Indemnity, Hartford..............20++- 9,433 210 | 2.2 
United States Casualty, New York.............. oe} |. wossss | 
{ | 
MNES sad betas dca Pacsgwiak weawcvedameteoss cs | 181,922 1,417 | a 
Burglary and Theft. | | 
American Bonding, Baltimore .. | 13,283 5,818 43.8 
Employers Liability, London ... | 10,684 | 2,386 22.3 
Fidelity and Casualt , New York | 8,341 3,666 43.9 
General Accident, Philadelphia... | Ae a ee ee 
Maryland Casualty, Baltimore .................. | A" tl ene’ oe | thee 
Massachusetts Bonding, Boston ................. 18,006 1,822 10.1 
National Surety, New Work ...2.cccsccsssevevsies | 39,210 14,766 | 37.6 
New Amsterdam Casualty, New York...........| 058 17,154 | 42.8 
U. S. Fidelity and Guaranty, Baltimore.........| 17,718 3,465 | 9.5 
United Surety, Baltimore ........00ssvesevevseess | 1137 6 
NO oes vic Sunes De eu cles csiclcss caneaadeee ele 155,575 50,083 | 32.2 
Credit. | { 
American Credit Indemnity, New York......... | 80,071 106,105 | 132.5 
TIGRE FECCIIOENG,  LiOTROI, Sie ois 0 6 b0'oc cscivcieeenses | 64,000 110,433 172.7 
Philadelphia Casualty, Philadelphia............. 11,712 29,057 | 248.5 
il 
PUM os c'cicavincracnics touswa eats wornnsnees | 155,783 245,595 | 157.7 
Sprinkler. | | 
Maryland Casualty, Baltimore..................- 5,215 110 2.1 
United States Casualty, New York.............. } a res, sitar 
APMED fain Nios Dyan Oiean sean tsantepmarones ca | 5,908 110 | 1.8 
| { 
Fly-W heel. | | 
Mien Acci@entt, THartiond: oun ssccstevscssesseese | eh er es | 
Casualty Company of America, New York....... | fe. OC Weaetas | 
Fidelity and Casualty, New York................ | 19,282 2638 | 1.3 
Hartford Steam Boiler, Hartford................ | i are 
Maryland Casualty, Baltimore ...........-.--+00 | 1,798 eceees | . 
Travelers Indemnity, Hartford................++.| 2,031 539 26.5 
UBER eon wks ta cee acess 4s awta steers banvone | 25,061 | 802 | 3.2 
Automobile Property Damage. ! ts | 
PEG RCCHIOAL| TIGTHOLE  . iciscccccccsee cosets 6,567 1,975 30.0 
Employers Liability. London .... 16,499 3,066 18.6 
General Accident, Philadelphia ... 11,374 4,626 40.6 
London Guarantee, London.............- ne 4,717 1,018 21.5 
Maryland Casualty, Baltimore.............++--++ 2,927 572 19.5 
Standard Accident, Detroit ..............eee-e0 7 43 5.6 
Travelers Indemnity, Hartford 2,031 539 26.5 
NE as ici Rn dase een ten | 50,327 | 13,022 25.8 
Workmen’s Collective. | | 
Casualty Company of America, New York...... } eet =) Cligees beireg5s 
Employers Liability, London...........--+++++++ | 463 42 9.0 
Hartford Life, Hartford ........-ssseeeeeeeeeeees 545 dat natd 
Maryland Casualty, Baltimore............--..+++- 12. | 13 01.0 
Trawtters, TERPOPd ¢ oc cnccccscccecesessesecescess 200 | Sadie }oseee 
PURE re unos Sacuane ca esse betes hoorennn es | 1,328 | 55 4.1 
Jie. | cae | 
Conveyancers Title, Boston.............-+++eeeee! 7,7 Weare swiss 
Massachusetts Title, Boston .........--..e0s000 6,724 | 74 4.3 
eb sick Bihsnncnsssksanevvnyses | 14,514 | oe er 
Aggregates (Massachusetts) .........+++++- 5,477,469 1,949,898 35.5 








complete statistics for all of the States and Territories and Canada 
aneous Volume, ready in July, price $6. 


will be found in The Insurance Year Book, Life, Casualty and M iscelt 
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| x ee 
iad Sag ; oe g 
NAME AND Location oF CoMPANY. oa oe | Losses Paid 8 goa NAME AND Location oF COMPANY. — Losses Paid. 3 g25 
xz a 
| Ps a aA 
| 
Towa. | | Iowa—Cont. | 
’ Accident. | $ % Plate Glass—Cont. | $ $ % 
PU ie RAE OTIREONE chase 0 crx noes oviabepecaees | 46,157 20,657 | 44.7 Lloyds Plate Glass, New York............sseee0 | 6,755 2,222 | 32.9 
American Fidelity, Montpelier .................. 364 107 29.4 Maryland Casualty, Baltimore .................. } 2,391 900 37.4 
Casualty Company of America, New York...... 3,940 1,178 29.9 Metropolitan Casualty, New York............... 5,830 3,506 0.1 
Continental Casualty, Chicago.................++ 48,437 258 45.9 New Amsterdam Casualty, New York........... 30 89 | 130.0 
Empire State. wurety,, INOW) NOSE? 662. cise cecen c 316 42 13.2 New Jersey Plate Glass, Newark........ | 5,621 2,255 40.1 
Employers Liability, Boston.................006. 1,402 895 63.8 New York Plate Glass, New York. | 4,363 1,743 39.9 
Fidelity and Casualty, New York................ 13,998 6,007 42.9 United Surety, Baltimore .......... -| Gh. \a\waagen nee 
Frankfort M., A. and P. G’, New York*.. ao 359 228 63.5 | 
General Accident, Philadelphia ........ 3,181 1,702 | 538.5 ROOREN s aclucvacdccedecnscdecsdececdaduconesens 29,336 12,111 41.3 
Great Eastern Casualty, New York......... : 1,615 a | 2s. 
London Guarantee and Accident, Chicago...... 898 120 | 13.3 Steam Boiler. 
Maryland Casualty, Baltimore................... 7,166 1,128 | 15.7 Casualty Company of America, New York......| 2,642 45 1.7 
dy et Casualty, New York............... wes. veaenia Bi aces Fidelity and Casualty, New York............ a 12,727 434 3.4 
New Amsterdam Casualty, New York........... TE. 8 enna | aa Hartford Steam Boiler, Hartford................ | 16,106 298 1.8 
North American Accident, Chicago.............. 32,128 12,389 38.5 London Guarantee and Accident, Chicago...... | aT | -caadad pte 
Ocean Accident and Guarantee, New Y®rk..... 593 2,229 | 375.9 Maryland Casualty, Baltimore...................: | 2,211 53 2.3 
Pacific Mutual, Los Angeles.................000 30,816 12,283 39.7 Ocean Accident and Guarantee, New York..... | a il acwcms oeas 
Preferred Accident, New York...............60. 5, 10,769 30.7 Travelers Indemnity, Hartford .................- | _ ee 
Stangerd Accident, Detsoit «o.oo. cc. ccecscsaese 22,741 7,188 31.6 United States Casualty, New York............. | Bee 04. <eacbue 
BoC Ee ES a eee see 41,249 12,521 30.3 | 
Travelers Indemnity, Hartford.................. 67 117 ‘| 174.6 ROGGM os ode cccdundedaasccesedeushdaneanse<ccs | 34,509 830 2.4 
United States Casualty, New York.............. 1,242 2,204 | 177.5 | 
U. S. Health and Accident, Saginaw*........... 31,628 11,181 5.3 _. Burglary and Theft. | 
United Surety; Balttmore® .....5.-.00s.cceccesuce | Me By 31 eee 4®tna Accident and Liability, Hartford.......... SS ie oate 
| | /Etna Indemnity, Hartford ...........2....00000- 3,972 1,715 43.1 
PRET oir va aNe Pca a en pene cae ee ren cowarenioes | 291,496 | 114,017 39.1 American Bonding, Baltimore.................... j 4,302 150 3.0 
| | American Fidelity, Montpelier................... | 215 25 11.6 
Health. | Empire State Surety, New York................. 406 1,010 | 248.8 
Matinee Wake | ROMER co cccisn css ceoted cocecccwoads | 4,969 1,198 24.1 Employers Liability, Boston ..................- | Ee bh, coens pass 
American Fidelity, Montpelier ..................! 119 | 191 | 160.5 Fidelity and Casualty, New York............... 11,384 5,115 44.9 
Continental Casualty, Chicago .................. | 11,680 5,028 43.0 Frankfort M., A. and P. G., New York......... | + | eee Spi 
Empire State Surety, New York................. | 17 213 woe General Accident, Philadelphia .................. oe) Serr onie 
Employers Liability, Boston .............ececcee | | 3 ern Sais London Guarantee and Accident, Chicago...... | Gi) APA neste 
Fidelity and Casualty, New York................ | 7,222 2,548 35.2 Maryland Casualty, Baltimore .................. 3,195 269 8.4 
General Accident, Philadelphia ................. | 1,060 567 | 53.5 Massachusetts Bonding, Boston ................ 849 82 9.6 
Great Eastern Casualty, New York.............. 595 119 | 20.0 National Surety, New Work... ...ccccccscccccsess 9,331 1,561 10.7 
London Guarantee and Accident, Chicago...... | Tech =>. womera | sees New Amsterdam Casualty, New York.......... 1,330 7 5.2 
Maryland Casualty, Baltimore.................... 1,136 168 | 14.7 Ocean Accident and Guarantee, New York..... | 1,393 3,004 | 222.2 
New Amsterdam Casualty, New York........... ae coe 8 United States Casualty, New York............../ MNS etitnae wade 
Ocean Accident and Guarantee, New York..... | Sh ae ee es fa U. S. Fidelity and Guaranty, Baltimore......... } 5,181 124 2.3 
Pacific Mutual, Los Angeles.............cccceeee 1,044 1,924 | 184.0 United Stttdty, Taleimigae: < occ ccceccscccucscocccs | 5 ae aaa 
Preferred Accident, New York................+- 10,997 3,457 | 31.4 | 
Standard Accident, Detroit 1,998 376 | 18.8 RODD a 5 «60d adcbhenedbevesdecsbadenasacasaveaen 43,881 13,215 30.1 
Travelers, Hartford ......svcoceee mast 3,249 744 | 22.9 ‘ | 
United States Casualty, New York.............. | 174 20 | 11.5 Credit. | 
| | American Credit Indemnity, New York......... | 9,690 1,412 14.5 
WOME hisses cctercqanesaaasaconareeunacicesic 44,306 16,553 | 37.3 Sprinkl | 
| er. | 
Liability. Maryland Casualty, Baltimore...............+++- | 721 99 13.7 
Po og SO Be rrr errs | 56,698 | 29,127 | 51.3 United States Casualty, New York.............. | 1,002 247 24.6 
American Fidelity, Montpelier................... } 10,208 936 | 9.1 | 
Casualty Company of America, New York...... 027 11,141 | 55.6 ORANG io nc cucccncdaqenasateds dueuqunéadiceeens 1,723 346 
Empire State Surety, New York................. : eer Baa 
Employers Liability, Boston .........c.ccsescsess 10,208 2,865 | 28.0 : Fly-Wheel. 
Fidelity and Casualty, New York............... 15,011 7,391 | 49.2 Casualty Company of America, New York...... CS en 
Frankfort M., A. and P. G., New York......... 1” 8) oe? ieee Fidelity and Casualty, New York................ | Teel”  udaewe eee 
General Accident, Philadelphia ................. eee Sl oaates ae Hartford Steam Boiler, Hartford ............... °F = iene 
London Guarantee and Accident, Chicago...... | 52,965 | 30,115 56.8 Maryland Casualty, pt a a ee 123 3,552 |2888.0 
Maryland Casualty, Baltimore ...................| 20,984 | 188 39.0 Travelers Indemnity, Hartford .................. | dt. \ amanda sma 
Ocean Accident and Guarantee, New York..... 3,901 | 5,150 | 132.0 
Standard Accident, Detroit ................-e000- 7,761 | 2,144 | 27.6 Totals ....cccccceccceccnccccccceccceccseceees | 2,077 | . 3,552 | 171.0 
oa te pastes ee m ars JeGeunuucidedie | oe | 10,466 am: a bile Property Domage 
Tnite tates Casualty, New York.............. | i a 5 utomobile Pr y . } 
f - #tna Accident and Liability, Hartford.......... 1,201 484 40.3 
i COC CODER TCULCCEO CE CPR ET CORRURC CIEE 244,774 | 112,725 | 46.0 American pee WIE 5 dia a cccndescoxeces | 412 115 27.9 
| Employers Liability, Boston .........-...+++.+:- | 7b... seeaae aces 
Fidelity. | London Guarantee and Accident, Chicago....... CO ss: wae 
Bia: Tademinity, Tate «ssc 66s ccccceccccscvcs 2,701 | pa Standard Accident, Detroit .........++-.++s+0e+- | TeUKE .. “\aeaaud ne 
American eee ng: Ma a eaees eco eeas 4 365 4.5 Travelers Indemnity, Hartford ............+.+0+- 611 6 9 
Empire ‘State Surety, New York................. | ae bn) thea Bb Pigs | 
Fidelity and Deposit, Baltimore................. 28,911 | 914 | 3.1 Totals .......seseseerseceee Vo enencedsacucevssa | 2,264 605 26.7 
Guarantee Company of America, Montreal...... { St ene By zen: : Workmen’s Collective. 
Uiiatein Surety. CHICKS occ osc ccs cccccsstcsestine 1,745 15 | a tna Life, Hartford ....... oceecccseccrcccscccecs 764 131 17.1 
Massachusetts Bonding, Boston...........++.--- al RR es Casualty Company of America, New York...... | 100 oseeee PN 
—, ret, ee PME oth wg stavexces se sa 5,292 43.3 Brew ba be mg, oo = ececccccccessees 7. 572. | 298.0 
WiNCO GREEN. DONUINOED, bcc ccc cccccccccesecccacs! |. ca Bo. oimdewae aa Marylan asualty, Baltimore ..............-++- Sent Sea: saad 
, — Standard Accident, Detroit .........se..eeeseeeee ! 355 91 25.6 
GUM 4c sso Staab enacnese diedastecwsvakewesa 58,061 6,588 11.3 
ARE a OME! EE RON x: PHO 5. 1,445 794 | 58.2 
. eggs, Nees Surety. _— imi 7 Lave Soaek 
American Bonding, Baltimore .................. A x a : ive 3 F 
3ankers Surety, Cieveland eee eae a er an “et Northwestern Live Stock, Des Moines.......... | 26,054 8,100 31.1 
Federal Union Surety, Indianapolis............. 4 z 0 { ——t - 
U. S. Fidelity and Guaranty, Baltimore......... 43,535 | 2,155 | 4.9 Aggregates (Iowa) .....-esseeeeeeeeeereeees | 977,873 1,305,269 | 133.0 
dgecechcdicacuimine cidesssseecdananaed | 83,820 6,950 8.4 OxI0. } | 
Totals | | i a $ 53 | ?, 
Surety. | JEtna Indemnity, Hartford.............--.eeeeeee ne os i 
tna Tademnity, Hartlord. «......26600cscseccee 3,300 | 2 | By 7®tna Life, Hartford............. pecececccccccrces 127,179 53,255 41.9 
American Surety, New York.............+.00005 22,566 100 | .4 American Assurance, Philadelphia. 7,646 2,251 29.4 
Empire State Surety, New York................. } 403 | 6,078 | 3 American Casualty, Reading...... 32,808 14,440 43.9 
Fidelity and Deposit, Baltimore................. 5,791 | 53 9 American Fidelity, Montpelier....... 9,265 2,181 23.5 
Bilwicis (Surety. CUO o< ces ccc sosecccocevesaees 2,066 | 2,728 | 32.0 Casualty Co. of America, New York............ 11,637 | 2,779 23.9 
Massachusetts Bonding, Boston ................. 616 | 5,422 | 901.1 Columbian National, BostOn.....sseeeeeeeeeeeees 824 | ewes esos 
National Surety, New York...........-csceeeeees 10,907 | 881 8.0 Colonial Casualty, Huntington..............-.... 170 147 86.4 
Title Guarantee, Scranton ..........c0.cceeseeees 16,931 | 2,808 16.5 Columbus Casualty, _Philadelphia. . SAS DAYS i 31,529 10,449 | 33.1 
United Surety, Baltimore ...............00eeee eee 854 | 100 | 1.0 Columbus Mutual Life, Columbus*.............. 24,207 9,280 | 38.3 
-|- |—_—_—_ Commonwealth Casualty, Philadelphia.......... 24,232 9,546 39.4 
PR GMMEMIES +5 2a, ras raed cece wanconveeaasemesaane 72,434 | 18,189 | 25.1 Continental Casualty, Chicago................... 94,885 44,682 47.0 
| Empire State Surety, New York................ 7,026 4,582 6.2 
Plate Glass. } | | Employers Liability, London...............+++++ 7,471 1,031 13.8 
Bins Cite Mashed 5 onsak cs cac tevin esces ack 23 | 139 | 65.2 Federal Casualty, Detroit*...........+-++++2+0+: 22,262 7,274 | 32.6 
Casualty Company of America, New York...... | 1,476 | 455 30.8 Fidelity Accident, Lincoln*..........-..-+-+.+++- 50 100 | 200.0 
Empire State Surety, New York................. (i Br: ed Fidelity and Casualty, New York................ 92,045 41,451 44.9 
Fidelity and Casualty, New York................ | 2,583 | 852 32.9 Frankfort M., A. and P. G., Frankfort*.......... | 11,439 3,255 28.4 





* Includes health. 








* Includes health. 


In addition to the States shown in the foregoing pages, complete statistics for all of the States and Territories and Canada 
svill be found in The Insurance Year Book, Life, Casualty and Miscellaneous Volume, ready in July, price $6, 
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ua: «a ee. 
: sd ; of 
NAME AND LocaTION oF COMPANY. a Losses Paid. 3 ge NAME AND LocaTION OF COMPANY. eee Losses Paid. 4 g°e 
~S & ge 
| | 
Ox10—Cont. Oxn1to—Cont. $ $ % 
Accident—Cont. $ $ % ; Plate Glass. 
General Accident, Pérth.........-icccccoscvccsves 123,149 36,140 29.3 “Etna Accident and Liability, Hartford......... 313 6 1.9 
German Commercial Accident, Philadelphia.... R:! 299 10.6 8tna Indemnity, Hartford....................6. 5,715 1,837 32.1 
Great Eastern Casualty, New York.............. 58,782 14,239 23.8 American Casualty, Reading..................... 13,229 6,481 49.0 
Loyal -Protéctive, New York®..........00...000 3,951 671 16.9 Casualty Co. of America, New York............ 1,509 590 |; 39.1 
Maryland Casualty, Baltimore...................- 64,315 39,663 61.6 Empire State Surety, New York................ 2,075 1,340 64.6 
Metropolitan Casualty, New York............... 10,134 2,991 29.5 Fidelity and Casualty, New York................ 11,735 2,812 23.9 
PURen) COSMET, TOSCO... cccivcscvvevecse se 94,649 32,559 34.4 Lloyds Plate Glass, Lo ue CS ere 22,058 5,712 25.9 
New Amsterdam Casualty, New York.......... 17,136 3,615 21.1 Maryland Casualty, Baltimore.................... 12,601 4,901 38.9 
North American Accident, Chicago............. 96,459 29,613 30.7 sg peers Casualty, New York........5..... 12,361 4,801 38.8 
Ocean Accident and Guarantee, London........ | 41,873 9,960 23.7 New Amsterdam Casualty, New York.......... 3,977 1,257 31.6 
Oe ee errs 52,320 16,791 32.1 New Jersey Plate Glass, Newark................ 11,500 3,932 34.2 
Pennsylvania Casualty, Scranton................ 24,926 12,513 50.2 New York Plate Glass, MOMMY WH. oy <000ecsess es 10,190 4,194 41.1 
Philadelphia Casualty, Philadelphia............. 13,711 14,798 | 107.9 Ocean Accident and Guarantee, London........ 6,186 879 14.2 
Pheenix Preferred Accident, Detroit*............ 28,943 8,914 | 30.8 Pacific Surety, San Francisco...............0.00. 1,91 796 | 41.5 
Pittsburg Casualty, PUG Ourg. o.cccssieseccccscss | 2,209 495 22.4 Philadelphia eee, Philadelphia...... 10,708 4,169 38.9 
Preferred Accident, New York................005 60,267 23,820 39.5 Pittsburg Casualty, Pittsburg....... 10 > | 
Ridgely Protective, Worcester.................+- 19,334 9,136 47.2 United Surety, Baltimore............ 1,552 379 24.4 
Standard Accident, Detroit... ...) 113,552 44,990 | 39.5 
Travelers, ‘Tariord ...isescess | 233,313 84,381 36.1 SPREE ao 70h cs tae ienengeetecehae rdwadaaeeeone 127,710 38,252 29.9 
United States Casualty, New York....... 40,702 13,413 32.9 : 
United States Health and Accident, Detr A 80,900 32,635 40.3 Steam Boiler. 
United Surety, Baltimore................... Z 1,789 994 55.5 Casualty Co. of America, New York............. 1,509 590 39.1 
Woodmens Casualty, Sorimgheld®....5055...s0086 14,181 4,155 29.3 Empire State Casualty, New York.............. a ne ae 
— Fidelity and Casualty, New York................ 33,215 8,514 25.6 
ME Sosb so isncckeaenses tases descineseewnones 1,697,525 727,061 42.8 Hartford Steam Boiler, Hartford................. 78,870 6,543 8.2 
: Maryland Casualty, Baltimore................... 9,704 1,915 24.8 
Health. Ocean Accident and Guarantee, London........ 6,537 212 3.1 
Aiima Indemnity, Hartford..........cccessesser's Re ores +55 Travelers Indemnity, Hartford.................. 6,080 18 2 
ER is AIRE save na wivivwueessksc6onseueven 21,768 9,034 41.5 United States Casualty, New York...........++- MN os laheate a “ie 
American Assurance, Philadelphia.............. 7,021 1,410 20.0 
American Fidelity, Montpelier.................. 1,751 415 23.7 MED anass We hu taeta eves civic ce Swtewicensexce 136,370 17,792 13.0 
Colonial Casualty, Huntington.................. 101 106 | 105.0 
Columbian National, Boston...........cccccscees 267 190 71.2 
Columbus Casualty, Philadelphia................ 16,666 6,694 40.3 : Burglary and Theft. 
Continental Casanlty, Se eet are 35,564 13,484 37.9 Etna Accident and Liability, Hartford.......... 2,446 670 27.3 
Empire State Surety, New York................. | 1,845 884 47.9 Etna Indemnity, Hartford...................04. 9,324 6,748 72.3 
Employers Liability, London..................+. 1,681 186 11.0 American Bonding, Baltimore.................... 88,721 34,674 39.0 
Fidelity and Casualty, New York................ 29,539 11,957 40.4 American Casualty, Reading...................5. 2,124 2,156 | 101.5 
General Accident, Perth... 5. .c0.cisccccceccicsees | 41,056 12,047 29.3 American Fidelity, Montpelier................... 1,605 860 53.5 
German Commercial Accident, Philadelphia..... 34 110 | 323.5 Empire State Surety, New York...............4- 1,504 145 9.6 
Great Eastern Casualty, New York.............. 18,966 6,412 33.8 Employers BANDTIIEY, EIORGOR 5 60s0ccccceredeccece 2,956 180 6.0 
Maryland Casualty, Baltimore...............2008- 14,528 7,413 51.0 Fidelity and Casualty, New York................ 33,125 8,514 25.7 
Metropolitan Casualty, New York............... 1,738 588 33.8 Frankfort M., A. and P, G., Frankfort.......... 823 13.6 
New Amsterdam Casualty, New York........... 3,995 2,014 | 50.4 Genetal Accident, Perth... 5.0. ccccsccccscecess ves 1,880 561 | 29.8 
Ocean Accident and Guarantee, London........ 10,296 2,464 23.9 Maryland Casualty, Baltimore.................0.. 19,444 3,976 20.4 
Pacific Mutual, Los Angeles..................0 8,248 5,297 64.2 Massachusetts —~, DOOR oivtevcecceesese 220 50 22.7 
Pennsylvania Casualty, Scranton................. 14,753 5,267 35.7 National Surety, NOW VOFK.....00sciccsecscccece 3,930 951 24.2 
Philadelphia Casualty, Philadelphia............. 3,606 1,574 43.6 New Amsterdam Casualty, New York........... 5,587 803 14.3 
Pittsburg Casualty, Fittsburg Pa ktapeseastestoaen 2,021 264 13.0 New Jersey Plate Glass, Newark................ 5,759 1,364 24.5 
Preferred Accident, New York...............00. 5,408 635 11.7 Ocean Accident and Guarantee, London........ 14,115 1,083 13 
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In addition to the States shown in the foregoing pages, complete statistics for all of the States and Territories and Canada 
will be found in The Insurance Year Book, Life, Casualty and Miscellaneous Volume, ready in July, price 86. i 
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INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS—A PROB- 
LEM OF TO-DAY. 


By CuHartes L. CHUuTE. 


An industrial accident, as the term is gen- 
erally used, is one which happens to a person 
while employed and at work for another, oc- 
curring more or less directly because of the 
work done, the tools or materials employed, 
or the risks, ordinary or extraordinary, of the 
occupation. Of course, there have been such 
accidents since the earliest times, but the pres- 
ent industrial accident problem is a very mod- 
ern one. Indusiry in almost all branches has 
been made more dangerous to the worker by 
the introduction of steam and electric power 
and by the development of high-speed ma- 
chinery and rapid transit. Within the past 
twenty-five years the problem has come to the 
fore in this country. The increasing complex- 
ity of modern industry and the development of 
new and highly dangerous trades, such as that 
of the electric lineman and the structural steel 
worker on our _ constantly-growing “sky- 
scrapers,” have greatly increased the risks of 
work and the number of accidents. 

Slowly we are becoming convinced that in 
the case of a great many of these accidents, 
caused by increased risks, the industry, and 
through it society, should bear a much larger 
proportion of the burden and loss than our 
present laws require. Hence we have to-day in 
this country a problem of legislative and 
social adjustment demanding solution. 

Without doubt accidents have increased and 
are increasing. From 18,000 to 20,000 fatal and 
from 700,000 to 800,000 non-fatal industrial 
accidents, according to the estimate of a care- 
ful statistician,* occur in the United States 
every year. A majority of the victims are sup- 
porting families. This has been proved by 
every statistical study. Hence the problem is a 
very serious one, and many more than the 
actual victims are concerned. 


CAUSES OF ACCIDENTS. 

That a great many of the accidents of in- 
dustry are caused by “the hazards of the trade” 
is proved by the great increase in accidents cor- 
responding with greatly increased risks. 

Statistics in this country are incomplete, but 





* F. L. Hoffman in Bliss’ Encyclopedia of Social 
Reform, 1908. 


the official tables of the German government, 
covering many thousands of accidents, ascribe 
from forty to fifty per cent of all industrial 
accidents to nobody’s negligence but to trade 
risks. Tables of the State Labor Bureaus of 
Wisconsin and Minnesota arrive at practically 
the same conclusion. * * * * 

In many occupations the men are forced to 
take unnecessary risks, safeguards are disre- 
garded, defective material plays its part. In 
such cases, under the laws in force in every 
State for most occupations, the employer is 
held liable only if the victim proves that he 
himself was entrely free from blame, but in the 
larger number of the accidents caused by a 
negligent foreman or careless fellow workman 
the victim must stand all the loss. In but few 
cases can the employer be proved to be solely 
to blame; in fewer still, according to recent 
careful case studies, does the victim appear to 
be wholly and alone to blame through his own 
gross negligence. 

The causes are complex, often hard to get 
at, and accidents are “just accidents” in many 
cases. Hence a movement is now sweeping 
this country to bring our States into line with 
the countries of Europe, in practically all of 
which accidents are dealt with on the “com- 
pensation” basis. In England, Germany, Aus- 
tria, and in twenty-one other foreign countries, 
including all the leading industrial nations ex- 
cept Switzerland, which at the present time is 
coming into line, all accidents of industry are 
dealt with without regard to who was at fault, 
except where willful or gross negligence is 
proved against the victim. 


TREATMENT OF ACCIDENT VICTIMS. 


The greatest interest in current discussions 
centers in the treatment of victims and their 
families after an accident. An accident means 
a loss—deprivation of income and loss of earn- 
ing power. It is thoroughly established by the 
recent studies of State Commissions, of State 
and National Departments of Labor, and of 
private societies, that in the majority of cases 
almost all of this loss is now falling upon the 
victims of accidents and upon their innocent 
families—upon those least able to bear the 
burden. 

The New York State Commission on Em- 
ployers’ Liability created by the legislature 
obtained full information in regard to com- 


pensation received from employers by the 
families of 152 settled cases of married men 
killed while at work in New York State dur- 
ing 1907 and 1908. In these, 36.8 per cent of 
the families received nothing whatever, and 
another 42.8 per cent received $500 or less, a 
sum which in most cases barely covered fun- 
eral expenses. The New York Labor Depart- 
ment recently investigated 902 injury cases, 
and found that in 404, or forty-four per cent, 
nothing was paid by the employer. In Pitts- 
burg a careful study of one year’s accidents 
was made as a part of the “Pittsburg Survey,” 
and it was found that in 355 cases of men 
killed in industry, all of whom were support- 
ing others, fifty-seven per cent of the families 
were left by the employers to bear the entire 
income loss, in about half the cases receiving 
nothing and in the others never receiving more 
than $100—bare funeral expenses. * * * * 


Wuat 1s ADEQUATE COMPENSATION ? 


What is an adequate payment to the family 
of a man killed in industry? This would 
naturally depend on several factors, as, for in- 
stance, number of dependents, wages of the 
man, etc. England, in her excellent compen- 
sation scheme, has fixed it at three vears’ 
wages with a maximum of £300. Germany 
grants a burial benefit equal to one-fifth of the 
yearly wages and a pension for life to the 
dependents varying from twenty to sixty per 
cent of the yearly earnings. Other European 
countries have equally liberal uniform rates. 
In England the employer alone pays the com- 
pensation in fatal cases and for every accident 
in injury cases unless serious and willful mis- 
conduct by the workman is proved. In Ger- 
many the employer, through his insurance as- 
sociation, pays all compensation in death cases 
and all after the thirteenth week in injury 
cases. Before that the Workmens Sickness 
Societies and the Employers Insurance Asso- 
ciations share the payments. All accidents 
without regard to negligence are compensated; 
there is only one exception to the rule: acci- 
dents proved to be willfully inflicted by the 
workman himself. Such cases are, of course, 
extremely rare. 

The law proposed by the New York State 
Employers Liability Commission, which finally 
passed the legislature during the last week of 
May this year, and is known as the law pro- 
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viding “workmen’s compensation in certain 
dangerous employments,” calls for approxi- 
mately four years’ wages with a maximum of 
$3000 in case of death. In case a man is in- 
jured he will receive fifty per cent of his 
wages during disability for not over eight 
years, not to exceed $10 a week. 

It is generally admitted that benefits must be 
higher in America than in the countries of 
Europe to correspond with a higher standard 
of living among our workmen and the higher 
cost of living here. 

INADEQUATE COMPENSATION ILLUSTRATED. 

From the foregoing comparison of standards 
which have been set it is quite evident that the 
79.6 per cent of the 152 families of married 
men killed at their work recently studied in 
New York State who received $500 or less 
(mostly less) did not receive adequate pay- 
ment. Here is a true case illustrating the 
effect of inadequate compensation: 

A machinist was killed by being caught in a 
belt in an electric power house in New York 
city. Fellow workmen testified that the belt 
should have been better guarded. The com- 
pany was sued, but on account of the destitute 
conditions of the family, consisting of a wife 
and four children, the case was speedily set- 
tled for $1000. It might seem that this sum 
ought to relieve the family and perhaps enable 
them to become self-supporting, but when it is 
related how the money went the inadequacy 
of this sum is seen. The lawyer who secured 
the settlement took $250. By the court’s de- 
cree $500 had to be put away for the children 
until they should become of age. The remain- 
ing $250 was spent in two years and the family 
became, to a large extent, dependent on 
charity. 

There was no insurance on the man’s life, 
and no near relatives to assist. Over $1000 
to date has been subscribed by charity to keep 
the family alive. This is a striking example 
of what may and often does follow a fatal in- 
dustrial accident. 


THE 

The problem of industrial accidents from 
its legal side and as the lawyer sees it reveals 
quite as much of family suffering and mal- 
adjustment as from the family’s point of view. 
So unfavorable are our present employers’ 
liability laws to the workman that in only a 
very small percentage of cases does he actually 
recover damages. But these laws are so un- 
certain in their application on account of the 
natural sympathy of juries with the injured 
man and the other uncertain factors of a court 
trial that in a great many cases there is at 
least a chance for the workman. Lawyers, 
often of the “shyster” breed, urge the workman 
to take this chance rather than accept a small 
sum from the employer, and they in turn take 
the case on a commission basis, commonly de- 
manding fifty per cent of the proceeds. Then 
the case frequently drags on for a period of 
years. Meanwhile the family suffers. This is 
the usual course of events. 

New .York courts trying personal injury 
cases are commonly more than two years be- 
hind on their calendars; the number of cases 
to be tried is so large that the machinery is 
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inadequate. After the case has come up there 
are usually appeals and stays, so that not un- 
commonly four years elapse from the accident 
to final settlement, and then the result is most 
uncertain. 

In an interesting case in which all the facts 
were obtainable from the court records and 
from interviews with the family and lawyer, a 
case of serious injury was finally decided in 
favor of the plaintiff after two appeals. Four 
years and three months elapsed between the 
date of accident and the payment of damages. 

These long years of waiting and suspense are 
quite as disastrous in their results to a family 
which has lost its main support as if there 
were no hope deferred, no payment expected. 

Even a small sum paid at the time when it 
is needed—right after the accident—is in- 
finitely better than a large sum several years 
later. Scores of such cases could be cited. 
Long-delayed settlements resulting in much 
misery are commonly found by every investi- 
gator who has studied cases. Every lawyer 
specializing on negligence cases is face to face 
with the problem all the time. If he is a large- 
hearted man he often goes down deep into his 
pocket, advancing money without security, and 
sometimes without hope of return. 


THE Proposep REMEDIES. 

From the facts * * * * presented in this 
article it must be evident that something is 
decidedly wrong in our system of dealing with 
industrial accident victims. The evils of the 
present system are very great. There is the 
injustice and the suffering, there is the in- 
equality and uncertainty for the injured party 
and for the employer as well. And there is 
another factor, not yet mentioned, which is 
considered by some the most serious evil of 
all: the antagonism between the employer and 
his workmen immediately created by an acci- 


dent under present laws and resulting from a | 


system which requires the workman to fight 
his employer in the courts in order to obtain 
uncertain damages. 

What, then, are the remedies? Men of all 
classes who have studied this problem are 
unanimous in condemning our present laws 
and in calling for reform. Senator Root, at 
the last meeting of the National Civic Federa- 
tion, characterized the whole system as “bar- 
barous.” Presidents Roosevelt and Taft, Gov. 
ernor Hughes and many others have con- 
demned our unsuitable and unfair system of 
employers’ liability in no uncertain terms. On 
the other hand, nearly all leaders in this 
country have favored the remedy already re- 
ferred to in this article—uniform compensation 
for all accidents, fixed by law, the same to 
become a charge on the industry. 

The majority opinion seems to be for com- 
pensation somewhat after the English plan and 
for uniform State laws establishing the same. 

There are those who advocate what is known 
as the “German” or compulsory insurance sys- 
tem. Under this system employers. are com- 
pelled to insure their workmen through insur- 
ance organizations closely supervised, or in 
some countries (notably Norway) operated 
and controlled by the, government.. To the cost 
of this: insurance the employees contribute 
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more or less in some cotmtries. A system of 
accident insurance to which both ‘employers 
and workmen contribute. was advocated by the 
National Association of Manufacturers at its 
annual meeting at New York in May. 


VoLUNTARY COMPENSATION SCHEMES. 


There has been a larger development in this 
country of voluntary benefit and compensation 
schemes by individual employers than any- 
where else in the world. Recently two of the 
largest manufacturing concerns in the country 
—the United States Steel Corporation and the 
International Harvester Company—have an- 
nounced comprehensive schemes for the com- 
pensation of work accidents among their men. 
Both of the companies offer compensation (or 
“relief,” as the Steel Corporation prefers to 
call it) for all accidents, not caused by willful 
neglect or misconduct, according to a uniform 
and detailed schedule. The company pays all 
the cost. The workman is, of course, required 
to choose between the compensation offered 
by his employer and his legal right to. bring 
suit. . 

The benefits offered by the Steel Corpora- 
tion, while, in general, not as high as those ad- 
vocated by the State Commissions which have 
studied the subject, are very carefully adjusted 
to the extent of the injury, to the number of 
children dependent upon the man killed or in- 
jured, and to the number of years of service in 
the company. 

The plan of the International Harvester 
Company is very liberal in its provisions for 
injured men. The benefits compare favorably 
with any required in foreign countries. 

These schemes are excellent as far as they 
go, and yet this must be said: they are purely 
voluntary, may be withdrawn at any time, and 
their control and management rest solely with 
the individual company. It is well objected, 
moreover, that the smaller and weaker firms 
will not and cannot institute such plans, and 
that we shall never have uniform or proper 
protection of workmen generally without State 
and National legislation requiring it. 


LEGISLATION IN THE Unitep States To-pay. 


Hence, uniform compensation laws have been 
strongly advocated in a number of States and 
in Congress. Such laws have been framed by 
the three State Commissions now sitting in 
New York, Wisconsin and Minnesota. More 
recently the legislatures of Illinois, New Jersey 
and Ohio have passed bills providing for com- 
missions to study this great problem and re- 
commend legislation. 

Congress can legislate for two classes of 
workmen only—for the men employed in inter- 
State commerce, on railroads, steamship lines, 
etc., and for government employees of all 
kinds. For railroad employees engaged in 
inter-State trade Congress has passed an ad- 
vanced employers’ liability law greatly modi- 
fying the old limitations on the. workman’s 
right of recovery. For artisans and workmen 
employed. by the United States the Federal 
Compensation. Act of 1908 was passed, grant- 
ing low rates of compensation (maximum one 
year’s salary) in case of death or injury. 

- Many. States’ have 'modified--the rigors of 
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common law by employers’ liability laws more 
or less to the benefit of the workman. A mul- 
titude of bills bearing on this question have 
been introduced in most of the State legis- 
latures and some are still pending. But only 
one State—Montana—has a compensation law 
now in force. This is the Montana Mining 
Act of 1909. By this act a State fund contrib- 
uted to by both employers and workmen is 
created for paying fairly liberal benefits to 
miners killed or disabled. 


The legislature of New York State passed 


this year the two bills recommended by its 
Commission on Employers Liability and Indus- 
trial Accidents. The first bill amends the 
present employers’ liability law, consider- 
ably to the benefit of the workman injured. 
It also makes possible a contract between any 
employer and his workmen by which the latter 
give up their uncertain rights to sue and ac- 
cept instead certain compensation on a uniform 
scale—roughly, half wages for disability, four 
years’ wages up to $3,000 to dependents in case 
of death. 

The second bill, the compensation bill, has 
been already referred to. In certain specified 
dangerous trades, as railroading, construction 
of steel frame buildings, etc., compensation is 
granted for all accidents due to trade risk or 
to any fault or negligence of either employed 
or fellow workmen on the liberal scale already 
outlined. The passage of this bill marks an 
epoch in this country. If the constitutionality 
of these two bills is upheld after September, 
when they take effect, New York State will be 
in advance of any State in the Union in its 
treatment of the victims of industrial accidents. 

These bills are limited in their application, 
and do not offer compensation on as broad a 
basis as do the laws of most foreign countries. 
However, they may well be considered a good 
start in the right direction. 

Other States are now preparing to follow 
the example of New York. An especially 
active campaign is now being carried on in 
Massachusetts. In Wisconsin two bills, pro- 
posed by the commission there at work, are 
receiving State-wide discussion. The State 
commissions studying the problem are stimu- 
lating interest and waking up the country to a 
realization of the great wrong now done the 
workers. In formulating legislation to cor- 
rect this we have the experience of all the 
countries of Europe, as well as of Canada, 
Australia and New Zealand, to draw upon. In 
general, it can be said that the compensation 
system of dealing with accidents, without re- 
gard to negligence, has been universally suc- 
cessful wherever tried. All signs point to its 
speedy introduction into our State and Na- 
tional legislation —From the August American 
Review of Reviews by permission. 


The Ocean Log Book. 


The Ocean Accident and Guarantee Cor- 
poration has issued number one of its Log 
Book, a leaflet full of old. jokes and new; 
however, the latter predominate, and hence we 
welcome it. The epigram on the cover, “Auto- 
mobiles divide the people into two classes— 


the quick and the dead,’ augurs propitiously 
for the. contents and for issues to come. 


THE NEW YORK LIABILITY LAWS. 


As the time (September 1) fast approaches, 
when the new statutes passed at the last ses- 
sion of the New York legislature go into effect, 
a few of the comments on the situation are 
perhaps timely. The following letter from 
Secretary J. Schofield Rowe of the 7£tna Life 
furnishes perhaps the most complete analysis 
in concise form obtainable: 

To Agents and Brokers: 

There were two laws passed at the last 
session of the New York Legislature that are 
not only of vital interest to all employers of 
labor but also to all companies and their agents 
and brokers writing liability insurance. 


Emptoyers’ Lrapitity AND OptionAL Com- 
PENSATION LAw. 


We desire first to direct your attention to 
the employers’ liability and optional compen- 
sation law, Chapter 352, entitled “An act to 
amend the labor law in relation to employers’ 
liability.” 

The first three sections of this law, namely, 
200, 201 and 202, as amended, have materially 
extended the former common law and statu- 
tory liability of the employer for injuries to 
employees, and we call particular attention to 
section 202, which you will observe has shifted 
the burden of proof as respects contributory 
negligence from the employee to the employer. 

It is generally conceded by those who have 
given this new liability law careful study that 
its effect will be to increase the cost of em- 
ployers’ liability insurance on all lines of busi- 
ness in New York State from seventy-five to 
one hundred per cent. 

The optional compensation feature of this 
law is covered in sections 205 to 212, inclusive, 
and simply provides that any employer and 
employee may enter into a contract whereby 
the employee waives his statutory or common 
law rights (with certain named exceptions) in 
case of accidental injury, and in lieu of which 
the employer agrees to pay certain stipulated 
amounts in accordance with the schedule of 
compensation provided in section 207 to said 
employee if injured in the regular course of 
his employment. 

In our opinion this optional compensation 
plan will not appeal to very many employers 
of labor, for the reason that its operation is 
surrounded by too many legal requirements, 
and the schedule of compensation which the 
employer must grant in lieu of the employee 
giving up his common law and statutory rights 
is so liberal as to make the cost of insurance 
thereunder appear excessive when compared 
with the cost of insurance for a straight lia- 
bility policy. 

There will, of course, be some employers 
who will give the plan consideration. How- 
ever, we believe that after they have com- 
pared the cost and observed the fact that a 
separate contract must be made. with each 
employee, acknowledged by a notary public, 
and a copy filed with the county clerk, very 
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few indeed will undertake to incur the expense 
and trouble of giving the plan a trial. 


Computsory COMPENSATION IN CERTAIN DAN- 
GEROUS EMPLOYMENTS. 

We now call your particular attention to 
Chapter 674, entitled “An act to amend the 
labor law in relation to workmen’s compensa- 
tion in certain dangerous employments.” 

We believe this is the first compulsory com- 
pensation law of any character to be passed 
in the United States; and while it is some- 
what limited in its scope the principle involved 
is one of vital importance to the business inter- 
ests of the entire country as well as to those 
in the State.of New York. 

It was the apparent purpose of the law- 
makers in framing this law to avoid as far as 
possible imposing any special tax upon the 
manufacturing industries of the State affected 
to a greater or less extent by competition with 
similar industries in other States. 

The law has accordingly been designed to 
apply only to certain so-called dangerous em- 
ployments in connection with building and 
construction operations and the conduct of 
public service corporations. (See schedule of 
dangerous employments affected, section 215.) 

There are some who believe that this law 
will be declared unconstitutional on the ground 
of its being class legislation; and while there 
may be some cause for apprehension on this 
point much will depend upon the interpretation 
of the law by the courts as to whether same 
is upheld. 

You will observe that the schedule of so- 
called dangerous employments, section 215, is 
very indefinite, and leaves much to be con- 
jectured as respects many employments that 
may be indirectly involved, although not 
specifically mentioned in the law. 

In view of the fact that this law creates a 
new liability for compensation for all injuries 
sustained in certain employments, regardless 
of the question of negligence, and preserves at 
the same time all liability for damages under 
existing laws (see section 218), it will be ob- 
served that a very clear distinction is made 
as between compensation which an employee 
may claim under this act and the damages 
which he may claim under existing common 
law or liability statutes. 

It is therefore obvious that existing liability 
policies do not cover the compensation pro- 
vided under this law, and all employers’ lia- 
bility and contingent policyholders for whom 
we are covering risks in the State of New 
York will receive a formal notice direct from 
the company to this effect, and all new liability 
policies (all forms) will bear an endorsement 
excluding the liability of the assured under any. 
compensation agreement plan or law. 

The new liability of employers created by 
this compulsory compensation law will for the 
present be covered only by endorsement at- 
tached to the regular liability policies, and for 
which a suitable additional premium will be 
charged. 

Rates for this additional compensation coy- 
erage, however, will not be ready until after 
the first of August. 

Agents and brokers will be provided in due 
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course with a list of the policyholders they 
have with this company to whom the notice re- 
ferred to has been sent, and in the meantime 
we suggest that all agents and brokers should 
make a very careful study of these new laws, 
particularly Chapter 674, providing for com- 
pulsory compensation in certain dangerous 
employments, so as to be able to negotiate 
promptly with their policyholders for such ad- 
ditional protection as may be required. 


On the legal distinction between “damages” 
and “compensation” the appended letter to 
policyholders of Edson S. Lott, president of 
the United States Casualty Company, puts 
matters in a clear light. Mr. Lott has made 
an exhaustive study of the present trend of 
employers’ liability legislation, not only in New 
York but in other States, and speaks with the 
voice of authority: 


To the Holders of Liability Insurance Policies 
in the State of New York: 

Two laws greatly increasing the financial 
liability of employers and others, arising from 
accidents occurring in the State of New York, 
will take effect on September 1, IgIo. 

The liability insurance policies you are now 
carrying provide indemnity against “damages” 
arising from accidents, whereas after Septem- 
ber I you may become liable to pay “compen- 
sation” to persons injured. 

Broadly speaking, “damages” means the 
amount awarded (after the accident) by a 
court and jury in favor of the injured party 
against the party at fault, or the amount paid 
in compromise without a lawsuit, while “com- 
pensation” is fixed (by the new law) in ad- 
vance of the accident and (practically) irre- 
spective of who is at fault. 

No liability insurance policy heretofore is- 
sued by any company covers the liability of 
the assured for “compensation” under the new 
law. Your policies protect you against your 
present liability, and also your increased lia- 
bility for “damages” after September 1, but do 
not cover liability for “compensation.” 

We deem it only fair and proper to give you 
this notice, that you may be duly informed, 
and that you may provide yourself (on and 
after September 1) with protection against this 
new and additional liability for “compensation” 
—if you so desire. (All your present liability 
for “damages” will remain after September 1, 
while one of the new laws will on that date 
remove substantially all the defenses hereto- 
fore accorded employers, and on that date the 
other new law may add thereto compulsory 
liability for “compensation.”) 

Your additional liability for “compensation” 
under the new law may be covered by specific 
insurance, which we will issue under suitable 
conditions and at reasonable premium rates. 

We respectfully suggest that you communi- 
cate with your insurance broker, requesting 
him to negotiate with us for any additional 
protection you may desire. 


The decided shake-up occasioned in liability 
circles by the radical legislative measures 


above referred to has not been without its 
redeeming features. Forced to confront new 
or entirely metamorphosed conditions, the 
companies, in order to provide adequate rates, 
have been constrained to base them upon a 
combined experience. This had hitherto been 
regarded as impracticable. The experience 
employed involves a combined pay-roll of 
$13,000,000. Doubtless when the Ohio situa- 
tion, caused by the recent Norris bill, comes up 
for consideration, there will be but little 
trouble in coping with it, as but few of the 
new schedules will have to be changed ma- 
terially. 

All the companies doing business in New 
York State were represented at an epoch- 
making meeting held on Friday, August 12. 
They accepted the recommendations of the 
committee of seven companies, and agreed 
upon five forms of endorsements to be at- 
tached to all forms of liability policies, such 
forms being the first workmen’s compensation 
policies issued in this country. As a result 
of the work of the committee workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance will be issued in combina- 
tion with employers’ liability at a minimum 
premium of $10 for a maximum liability of 
$5000. This covers all occupations except 
blasting operations, on which an additional 
premium of $25 will be charged. 

As has been predicted the new manual will 
show decided increase in rates on all forms 
of liability business as well as employers, as 
under the new law the following occupations 
come under the compulsory compensation 
clause and are considered hazardous: 


1. The erection or demolition of any bridge 
or building in which there is, or in which the 
plans and specifications require, iron or steel 
framework. 

2. The operation of elevators, elevating ma- 
chines or derricks or hoisting apparatus used 
within or on the outside of any bridge or 
building for the conveying of materials in 
connection with the erection or demolition of 
such bridge or building. 

3. Work on scaffolds of any kind elevated 
twenty feet or more above the ground, water 
or floor beneath in the erection, construction, 
painting, alteration or repair of buildings, 
bridges or structures. 

4. Construction, operation, alteration or re- 
pair of wires, cables, switchboards or appa- 
ratus charged with electric currents. 

5. All work necessitating dangerous prox- 
imity to gunpowder, blasting powder, dyna- 
mite or any other explosives where the same 
are used as instrumentalities of the industry. 

6. The operation on steam railroads of loco- 
motives, engines, trains, motors or cars pro- 
pelled by gravity or steam, electricity or other 
mechanical power, or the construction or re- 
pair of steam railroad tracks and roadbeds 
over which such locomotives, engines, trains, 
motors or cars are operated. 

7- The construction of tunnels and subways. 

8. All work carried on under compressed 
air. 

The committee of seven, of which Charles 
H. Franklin, United States manager of the 
Frankfort Marine, Accident and Plate Glass 
Insurance Company, is chairman, and A. Dun- 
can Reid, executive superintendent of the 
Ocean Accident and Guarantee, is secretary, 
will be continued to watch and keep pace 


with liability affairs throughout the country. 
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TO AVOID LIGHTNING. 


The Berliner Lokal Anzeiger has been look- 
ing into the statistics of danger from lightning, 
and has found that that danger is five times 
greater in the country than in the city, in Prus- 
sia at least. “When overtaken by a thunder- 
storm in the country,” the paper continues, 
“keep on going steadily. Both running and 
standing still increase the danger. Keep away 
from hills and bodies of water. The danger 
of trees as a refuge has been sufficiently pointed 
out. The oak is the tree that is struck often- 
est; the beech the one that appears to attract 
the lightning least, but it offers no security. Do 
not hide under isolated haystacks or barns. In 
flat country, lie down, or at least crouch as 
near to the surface as possible. If a company 
of several together, they should scatter; 
their compact mass increases the danger. Of 
all people struck by lightning one-third die, but 
the other two-thirds nearly always recover, and 
generally in a very short time.” 





Railroad Casualties. 


The report of the Inter-State Commerce 
Commission gives the railroad casualties of the 
United States for the year ending June 30 as 
follows: 








Killed. Injured. 
RMMMOOBONE, ona 5 cin 0/6 VAipce¥ oie 253 10,311 
ee eee ee a ee 8,525 75,006 
eee Ce Pe eee 4,944 10,309 
DW Ss etd Rie ees 8,722 95,626 


The total number of passengers carried was 
891,472,425, which gives an average of one 
injury to 86,458, and one fatality to 3,523,606 
carried. 


In our casualty and surety supplement of 
July 21, in the list of licensed and projected 
miscellaneous companies, the Globe Surety 
Company, the Guaranty Surety and Casualty 
Company of Kansas City, Mo., and the Mis- 
souri Casualty and Fidelity Company of 
Springfield, Mo., were listed as licensed. Later 
advices, however, of more authentic origin in- 
form us that “The Guaranty Surety and 
Casualty Company” is about to abandon its 
enterprise, while the others, though not yet 
licensed, will apply for licenses within a very 
short time. 


The average losses paid and claim expenses 
incurred in the burglary insurance branches of 
twenty-two leading companies shows a ratio 
to premiums of 33.2 per cent for 1909. The 
premiums collected amounted to $2,708,587, 
while the losses for the same period were 
$820,432. 


To indicate that to life and limb automobiles 
had become a menace greater than grade cross- 
ings, the superintendent of track elevation in 
Chicago reported to the Mayor that since June 
I, 1909, automobiles had killed 25 persons and 
injured 587, and that 35 persons had been killed 
and 83 injured at grade crossings. 
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STREET ACCIDENTS IN NEW YORK 
CITY, 1871-1875 AND 1905-1909. 


By Freperick S. Crum. 


What may be termed street and road acci- 
dents constitute an important element in the 
mortality of the civilized populations of the 
present day, and this is especially true in cities 
where street traffic by power-driven vehicles is 
heavy, the population afoot numerous and con- 
gested, and the movement of some, at least, of 
the vehicles is rapid. The question is often 
raised whether street accidents are becoming 
comparatively more frequent with the increas- 
ing congestion of population in cities and the 
increasing speed both of freight and passenger- 
carrying vehicles. As recently as forty years 
ago electric and gasoline-driven vehicles were 
unknown, and even horse cars were compara- 
tive novelties. The steam engine was then 
practically the only rival of the horse. During 
that interval also there has been a rapid in- 
crease both in the number and size of the 
cities of this and many other countries. 

The reports of the Department of Health of 
New York city have contained detailed statis- 
tics of accidents for a sufficiently long period 
to throw considerable light upon the question, 
Are fatal street accidents more numerous, 
relatively to population, in New York city to- 
day than forty years ago? A summary of the 
statistics for the two five-year periods 1871- 
1875 and 1905-1909 is presented in the follow- 
ing table: 


FATAL STREET ACCIDENTS IN MANHATTAN AND 
BRONX BOROUGHS, NEW YORK CITY. 








1871-1875. 1905-1909. 











KIND OF Accident Accident 
ACCIDENT. Number Rate per | Number | Rate per 
Killed. 100,900 of Killed. | 100,000 of 
Popula- Popula- 
tion. ** tion. ** 
Steam railroad : 73 9 87 369 2.95 
Street cars of all 
ee : 243 13.87 844 6.74 
Wagons, trucks, au- 
tomobiles, etc.. 275 15.69 1,115 8.91 
Horse (by kicks, 
runaways, etc.) 42 2.40 52 0.42 
Falls on sidewalks 
and streets... 111 6.33 181 1.45 
Téa... S44 48 16 2,561 20.47 





** The rates for 1871-1875 are based upon an aggregate 
population of 1.752.368 exposed to risk a period of one vear, 
and fur 1905-1909 upon an aggregate population of 12,520,440. 


The table seems conclusively to prove that, 
relatively to population, there has been a 
notable reduction in fatal street accidents in 
New York city during the last thirty-five years. 
In the seventies the only form of street car in 
use in New York was the horse-drawn type, 
while in the latter period elevated cars, electric 
surface cars and subway cars were the all-pre- 
dominant types. It is quite apparent that the 
newer types of street cars, notwithstanding 
their greater speed, are, on the whole, safer 
both to passengers and pedestrians than were 
the old-style horse cars. The fatal accident 
rate from all forms of street car accidents has 
been reduced by more than one-half during 
the interval covered by the table, or from 13.87 
per 100,000 of population during 1871-1875 to 
6.74 during 1905-1909. Of course, both ele- 
vated and subway passenger service is at- 
tended with practically no danger to pedes- 
trians, and, in comparison with surface cars, 
there is but small liability of fatal accidents 
occurring to the passengers. It is possible that 
if surface cars only were now available in New 
York the street-car fatal accident rate might be 
higher to-day than in the seventies. As a 
matter of fact the great majority of the street 
car accidents in New York are now caused by 
the surface cars. 

Strictly speaking, some, at least, of the steam 
railway accidents in New York are not street 
accidents. The two classes cannot, however, 
be separated, and probably the ratio of the two 
kinds is not very different to-day than forty 
years ago. The table shows a reduction in the 
fatal accident rate from all steam railway ac- 
cidents within the limits of Manhattan and 
3ronx boroughs from 9.87 per 100,000 of popu- 
lation to 2.95 during the thirty-five-year in- 
terval. As some of these fatalities occurred 
in railway yards and on tracks rather than in 
streets, it is not unlikely that automatic coup- 
lers and other train safety devices have played 
an important part in bringing about the im- 
provement in the fatal accident rate from these 
causes in New York. 

In the seventies there were no automobiles, a 
present source of altogether too many acci- 
dents in New York city as well as elsewhere. 
With more stringent laws and their more strict 
enforcement this factor should be made less 
important as a source of accidents than is now 


the case. On the other hand, the popularity of 
this vehicle is increasing so rapidly that the 
actual number of fatalities from this cause is 
likely to increase from year to year in New 
York for some time to come. In 1905 only 
twenty-five deaths were recorded by the De- 
partment of Health as due to automobiles in 
the boroughs of Manhattan and the Bronx, 
while in 1909 the number had increased to 
sixty-five. 

Taking into the account all of the fatalities 
from wagons, trucks, bicycles, motor cycles, 
automobiles, and all other street vehicles, ex- 
cept street cars, the rate was 8.91 per 100,000 
of population in 1905-1909, compared with a 
rate of 15.69 for the earlier period. The actual 
number of fatalities from these causes in- 
creased more than four times during the thirty- 
five-year interval, but the rate was reduced by 
about one-half. This proportionate reduction 
in the mortality from miscellaneous street 
vehicles is undoubtedly to be attributed, in 
part at least, to the fact that passengers on the 
elevated trains and in the subway are, for the 
time being, practically immune from street ac- 
cidents, and to that extent also the street sur- 
face congestion is reduced. 

All the accidents reported as the result of 
horse kicks, thrown by horse, runaways, etc., 
were probably not street accidents, but a con- 
siderable proportion of them certainly were. 
The actual number of these fatalities reported 
to the Department of Health as occurring in 
Manhattan and the Bronx does not average 
more than ten a year at the present time. The 
fatality rate per 100,000 of population was only 
0.42 during 1905-1909, as against 2.40 for this 
class of accidents in the early seventies. 

Falls of pedestrians on sidewalks and on 
streets are, in the aggregate, the cause of 
several deaths annually in any city approach- 
ing the size of New York. During the five 
years 1871-1875 the number of fatal accidents 
reported in New York city from this cause 
was III, equivalent to an average annual rate 
of 6.33 per 100,000 of population, against 181 
deaths in 1905-1909 and a rate of only 1.45. 
The death rate from this class of accidents has 
heen reduced to about one-fourth that which 
prevailed in the early seventies. 

In the aggregate, fhe street accident rate is 
shown to have fallen from 48.16 in the early 
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seventies to 20.47 during the five years 1905- 
1909. The individual classes of accidents all 
show the same tendency toward improved con- 
ditions, at least when studied from the view- 


point of ratio of fatalities to population. This . 


conclusion does not signify that the conditions 
which make for safe street travel have yet ap- 
proached anything like perfection in New 
York. In fact, the actual deaths recorded each 
year and the detail reports of how many of 
them occur are quite sufficient to at once dispei 
any such illusion. In the following table some 
of the more interesting facts are presented by 
single years for the five-year period 1905-1909: 


NUMBER OF FATALITIES FROM STREET 
ACCIDENTS REPORTED BY THE DEPART- 
MENT OF HEALTH IN THE BOROUGHS OF 
MANHATTAN AND THE BRONX, NEW YORK 
CITY, 1905-1909. 




















l l | 1905 
Kinp OF ACCIDENT. 1905.| 1906. | 1907. 1908.| 1909.| to 
| 1909. 
[Seer Sera eeerees Cena re ees eT 
Steam railway..... ....| 76} 110) 99} 43] 41] 369 
Electric surface cars / 109! 100/ 123) 139 89} 551 
Elevated cars........ | 36) 14) 12) 14 3 79 
Horse cars........ | 1 2 9 1 1 14 
Subways......... ‘ 21 19| 10 15 16 81 
Cars not specified...... | 29} 38] 28 8 16} 119 
Automubiles...........| 2&] 34) 27) 59] 65) 210 
0 EES eee ae 13 10 9 7 52 
Wagons, trucks, etc... 192} 213) 258) 143) 99) 905 
Falls onsidewalks and in } 
cee ary 21 28 34 49 49; 181 
DMMB 03%) sis cased 614; 571) 610} 480) 386) 2,561 











The statistics of street accidents in Manhat- 
tan and the Bronx for the years 1908 and 1909, 
compared with those for the three previous 
years, show such a marked improvement that 
it seems only fair to assume that efficient agen- 
cies are at work in New York to prevent the 
occurrence of street accidents. The automobile 
accidents indicate, however, one line of action 
which is yet open to those who would still 
further improve the safety of street traffic in 
this country. 


THE RECENT PROGRESS OF COM- 
PENSATION FOR OCCUPA- 
TIONAL INJURIES. 


The history of the act recently become ef- 
fective in New York is interesting because 
it marks the first effort in America to legislate 
upon the principle that has obtained general 
recognition in European countries that em- 
ployers should be charged with the expense of 
occupational injuries as a part of the cost of 
production. 

The problem was made the subject of care- 
ful study for nearly two years by a commis- 
sion appointed for that purpose. The first ob- 
jection offered was that if New York should 
enact such a law, it would put upon employers 
a greater expense than that borne by their 
competitors in other States and that they 
would be at a corresponding disadvantage in 
the market. To remedy this it was proposed 
to limit the operation of the measure to in- 
dustries that do not find a market outside the 
State of New York. These are the construc- 
_tion of bridges and buildings, the operation 
of electrical apparatus, railroading, the build- 
ing of tunnels, work under compressed air, 
work on high scaffolds and work requiring 
the use of explosives. 


This theory was followed by the commis- 
sion for a considerable time until the sugges- 
tion was offered that such a law might be ob- 
jectionable as class legislation, there being as 
good reasons for the application of. the prin- 
ciple to extra-territorial as to domestic com- 
petition. The commission thereupon deter- 
mined to abandon its purpose to advocate 
compensation by employers engaged in non- 
competitive industries and to recommend an 
act that would apply to “certain dangerous 
employments,” retaining the identical employ- 
ments under the amended title. By that 
change it seems to be the opinion of the 


‘legal advisers of the commission that the ob- 


jection to the measure as class legislation is 
met. But it may still be maintained by some 
that selecting certain dangerous employments 
and excluding all others equally dangerous 
differs little in principle from a law dis- 
criminating in favor of producers who com- 
pete for extra-State patronage. This ques- 
tion remains to be settled and however it may 
be disposed of the New York Commission is 
to be commended for a conscientious effort 
to apply to industrial operations in one State 
in America a principle that modern conditions 
long ago made appropriate. 

The enactment of such a law in New York 
brings to the urgent attention of employers 
and of those who insure them the probability 
of a rapid extension of the same doctrine 
into other States and of the difficulties that 
are to be encountered while it is going on. 

Commissions are at work upon the same 
problem in at least three States and it is to 
be expected that they will report and recom- 
mend the adoption of laws similar in some re- 
spects to any differing in many others from 
the New York law. 

Such laws are a wide departure from the 
common law doctrine and the various em- 
ployers liability statutes under which injured 
employees and those dependent upon them 
have for many years been entitled to recover 
damages due to the negligence of the em- 
ployers. 

Under the Workmen’s Compensation Act 
in New York the former remedies are pre- 
served, but in addition to recoverable dam- 
ages for negligence, the employer is charged 
with the duty of furnishing compensation ac. 
cording to a fixed schedule for all occupa- 
tional injuries suffered by his employees, not 
as damages but as compensation to which the 
injured person becomes entitled under his con- 
tract of employment. 

A multitude of questions present themselves 
under the New York act. Concerning many 
of them lawyers are likely to agree, but re- 
specting others they probably will not and the 
assistance of the courts will be necessary to 
interpret the law. Meantime employers and 
those who insure them must act upon it and if 
their interpretations are found erroneous they 
are likely to have a considerable penalty to 
pay, not only in the expense of obtaining such 
construction of the law as is necessary to its 
proper understanding, but in the payment of 
claims which they do not consider within the 
purpose of the act. 

There are already indications that the op- 
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eration of the act will be so unsatisfactory a; 
to require important amendments at the next 
session of the New York Legislature. Those 
to whom it appliés are inquiring with much 
interest concerning their rights and duties and 
even now they are greatly perplexed and are 
wondering how they will be affected by it and 
what they ought to do to provide for com- 
pliance with a law the requirements of which 
are so obscure. It is likely that no more than 
four months’ experience with the New York 
measure will be required to show how difficult 
it is to apply it to the conditions it is intended 
to meet and to convince the people of New 
York that they will be better off with a law 
awarding compensation in all industrial em- 
ployments than with one that includes some 


. and excludes others by a line so vague that it is 


hard to determine where it lies. 

The difficulty will be vastly increased by the 
enactment of other laws in other States pre- 
senting other questions, so that the outlook 
for liability companies for the immediate 
future is not a cheerful one. They are never- 
theless making diligent effort to provide their 
policyholders with security against the addi- 
tional loss they will sustain under the act, and 
with that end in view they have obtained the 
advice of counsel, all of whom have had 
many years’ experience in the interpretation 
and application of the laws of negligence and 
in the construction placed by the courts upon 
contracts of insurance. It is hoped that not 
many errors will be charged to the account of 
these eminent specialists. 

It is to be regretted that a similar process 
is likely to be repeated in reducing to practice 
the possible conflicting legislation of various 
other States, the legislators of each of which 
will have their own and diverse views of the 
best method for affording compensation to in- 
jured workmen. It is reasonably certain that 
the insurance companies will soon have to deal 
with a great number and variety of problems 
and it will seem from their point of view that 
unequal justice is administered. It seems un- 
fortunate that just and substantially uniform 
laws cannot be adopted by all the States, for 
it cannot be that what is justice in one State 
is injustice in another. The present situation 
illustrates the increasing necessity for uni- 
form legislation by the States upon subjects 
of common interest to the people in all. 

If the commission appointed by Congress 
shall produce an act applicable to conditions in 
America generally and adopt and enforce it 
respecting all employments that may be con- 
trolled by Federal legislation, its influence 
and example will be extremely helpful to the 
legislatures of the various States. This leads 
one to observe that it is unfortunate again 
that Congress has not the authority to settle 
this important question for all the States, and 
arouses the inquiry whether an act of uni- 
form application might not, after all, be 
found constitutional by reason of the great 
and equal benefits that would be derived 
from it. 

It is not hoping for the hopeless to look for 
another interpretation declaring the business 
of insurance to be commerce between the 
States. Since it was declared not to be, 
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changes have occurred that would present that 
question to the court in an entirely different 
light. It would simply be another case of 
adaptation to modern existing and urgent 
conditions to legislate respecting the rela- 
tions of employer and employee as commerce 
between the States, because the market of 
practically no producer is limited to the 
States in which his industry is prosecuted. 
Modern transportation has made his market 
country-wide and even world-wide, and the 
very means by which his wares are conveyed 
to the consumer has already been declared an 
instrument of commerce and its government 
taken over by the Federal government from 
the various State governments which had ex- 
clusive control of inter-State transportation 
until within twenty-three years. 

It is venturing little to assert that if inter- 
State commerce had been given its present 
comprehensive form in 1887, when the first 
act was passed, no lawyer would have risked 
his reputation in support of an opinion that it 
would be held constitutional. This, like many 
other measures necessary to provide for things 
not dreamed of when the constitution was 
written, has grown up gradually into a meas- 
ure justified by public opinion and deemed 
valid under the organic law, simply because it 
is the purpose of the organic law to advance 
rather than to obstruct the march of progress. 

With such examples, the enactment and de- 
velopment by Congress of a uniform, wise 
and just system for furnishing compensation 
for industrial accidents ought to take far less 
than twenty-three years. England is in ad- 
vance of America in this respect for the sole 
and simple reason that Parliament can legis- 
late for the United Kingdom, while conser- 
vative and possibly obsolete opinion still up- 
holds the doctrine that Congress cannot legis- 
late for the United: States. 

The necessary relations that have come to 
exist between the employer and employee 
have forced this question upon the attention 
of the American people as one of the most 
important with which it has to deal. Corpora- 
tions conducting operations upon a great scale 
have come to be the employers of more than 
ninety per cent of all the workingmen, ex- 
cept farm hands, in the country. The relation 
long ago ceased to be one in which the sense 
of personal moral obligation of the one to 


the other exists, as it did when the personal 


relationship was more intimate and simple. 

The employer and the workmen are not 
much impressed with the sense of personal 
obligation when the real employer is each of 
many stockholders who are scattered through- 
out the country, represented by officers and 
agents, most of whose names he does not 
know, who conduct the affairs of a corpora- 
tion so large that its workmen are numbered 
by the tens of thousands. This makes it neces- 
sary for the obligations of the employer to be 
more strictly defined by the law. The hazards 
to which workmen are exposed are also vastly 
greater than they were when the present 
method of compensation was devised. So 
that for these and many other reasons the law 
as it now is is inadequate to meet his circum- 
stances when he suffers an injury. 


The necessity. for a change has not been 
much discussed until within the last five 
years, but during that time public opinion has 
become definitely settled in favor of the doc- 
trine that the loss occasioned by occupa- 
tional injuries should be borne chiefly, if not 
wholly, by the industry in which they are suf- 
fered. The precise method is a matter of de- 
tail, Many arguments are advanced in favor 
of the English method, which places the en- 
tire expense upon the employer ; but the latest 
discussions indicate that more and more favor 
is being shown for the German method, under 
which the employee makes a small contribu- 
tion, The principal argument in support of 
that method is that he is thereby given an in- 
terest in the fund out of which such losses are 
paid and will be induced to protect it against 
fraud and imposition. Either method is so 
much better than our own that the public in- 
terest requires the early adoption of something 
founded on that principle with substantial uni- 
formity by all the States, or, better, that it 
be provided for by Federal legislation under 
which an adequate and comprehensive meas- 
ure ought to be devised in much less time 
than it has taken to build up the present 
method for the regulation of inter-State 
transportation—Travelers Agents’ Record. 





PRELIMINARY BLANKS FOR RE- 
PORTING ACCIDENTS. 





Large Blanks with Many Questions Create 
Much Dissatisfaction Among Claim- 
ants and Attending Surgeons. 





By C. H. Harsaueu, M. D. 


The importance of having the proper form 
of blanks for the preliminary report of an ac- 
cident does not seem to be understood by 
some casualty insurance companies. Some of 
these blanks appear to have been made up by 
placing a number of questions in a box and 
then drawing them out one by one, and ar- 
ranging the questions according to the promis- 
cuous way in which they happen to be selected. 
Some of the questions are so badly framed 
that the office boy would be given credit for 
asking them. 

Accident and health insurance companies 
should cater to the public just the same as any 
other business firm, and as claimants and at- 
tending physicians are their customers, their 
good will should be solicited and secured 
whenever possible. If accident insurance com- 
panies would make an effort to prevent com- 
plaints of every kind, even the most trivial, the 
company so doing would be creating a valu- 
able asset for itself with little cost. 

A preliminary report blank ought to be 
filled in with ink, either by the claimant or the 
attending surgeon, consequently the paper used 
for the purpose should not be so cheap that the 
pen frequently catches and throws ink dots 
over more or less of the surface. A good firm 
paper should be used, with a finished surface, 
sufficiently hard to withstand frequent hand- 
ling and the abuse that is given these blanks 
by writers. This may seem a trifle, but it is 
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one of the small things that causes some dis- 
satisfaction which can be easily eliminated. 

The size of the blank, together with the size 
of the type, should be considered. Large 
blanks with big margins on the top, bottom and 
sides, with more than enough space for 
answering the questions, appall the claimant 
when the company requires him to complete 
them. If a surgeon is asked to fill in such a 
blank and is compelled to do so, he almost in- 
variably begins by damning the company and 
answering the questions with as few words as 
possible, and almost always returning a very 
unsatisfactory report. 

Physicians not infrequently discuss insur- 
ance at medical meetings, and some one is sure 
to bring up the question of big blanks with 
innumerable questions. What is the result? 
Every doctor present agrees that the blanks 
are too long and the next time that a prelimin- 
ary report is to be completed by the doctor, 
the company gets the benefit of the previous 
discussion and usually a report that is about as 
worthless as the doctor can make it, is sent to 
the agent or home office, 

Every claimant and attending surgeon does 
not have perfect vision in both eyes. The re- 
sult means the wearing of glasses when read- 
ing or writing, and oftentimes when such a 
blank is to be completed and is printed in 
small or fancy type, much difficulty is experi- 
enced in reading the question. This should 
be obviated by using plain, clear type of suffi- 
cient size to be easily read. 

The space for answers on many blanks are 
not properly proportioned. Some questions 
which require an answer of one or two words 
have enough space to tell all about the claim- 
ant’s family history, while other questions 
which do require some explanation have such 
a limited space that the answer, if properly ex- 
plained, is spread over the preceding or follow- 
ing questions. 

Some insurance companies require the 
claimant to complete the preliminary blank, 
others demand that the doctors furnish the in- 
formation, while others compel both the claim- 
ant and the doctor to answer the questions. 
It is hard to determine which is the proper 
way to secure all of the information neces- 
sary, but it is not difficult to know which way 
is the most unsatisfactory. The company that 
pleases its patrons best asks the claimant to 
fill in a small blank containing as few ques- 
tions as possible. 

The information desired by an insurance 
company is a complete history of the accident, 
with as many details as possible, but such a re- 
port, while satisfactory to the company, is never 
so with the claimant or attending surgeon. 
The company could learn all that is necessary 
by asking a few questions. The age, height, 
weight and occupation, while not absolutely 
essential in a preliminary blank, can be in- 
cluded and made the first questions. The date 
of accident, with the hour that it happened 
and the mode and place of occurrence, are of 
course of vital importance. The parts of the 
body injured by the accident and the severity 
of the injuries should be demanded, while the 
probable length of house confinement and total 
or partial disability, with the name and address 
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of the attending surgeon should be sufficient 
for any claim department as the preliminary 
notice of accident. 

Such a blank would require little time for 
completion either by the claimant or the doctor, 
and would not create an antagonistic feeling in 
the mind of either party. The result would be 
that if further information was desired, it 
could be secured without the company getting 
the reputation of making claimants go through 
a lot of red tape in order to get the claim paid. 

Insurance officials who are not in the field, 
and who have no opportunity of hearing ob- 
jections made by claimants, do not realize the 
dissatisfaction that is created by lengthy and 
complicated preliminary report blanks. If they 
did, the company which they represented would 
soon make the preliminary report as short and 
concise as above indicated. 

Physicians either in large cities or the 
smaller towns or country districts, who have 
a big practice to look after, almost invariably 
rebel against filling out a long complicated 
blank as the first notice of accident. If the 
company insists on the doctor signing the re- 
port he usually does so, but in so doing he 
gives the company the minimum amount of 
information and never forgets to criticise the 
company which has asked (as he believes) so 
many unnecessary and superfluous questions. 
Such a physician is a walking advertisement 
against the company. He could be made a use- 
ful advertiser by having his good will at no 
cost to the company, if the preliminary blanks 
would consider his time as valuable and only 
ask the few questions that are essential for 
keeping a proper record of the accident. 


NEW YORK CASUALTY, SURETY 
AND MISCELLANEOUS REPORT. 


Superintendent of Insurance Hotchkiss has 
made public Volume III of the New York De- 
partment Report, covering the business of casu- 
alty, fidelity and surety, credit, real estate, title 
and mortgage guarantee companies for the year 
ending December 31, 1909. 

This report indicates that the Department’s 
audit of the companies’ statements has, in 
many instances, materially changed the figures 
a3 published in the preliminary tables issued in 
April last. 

The general summary of the report is shown 
by a comparison of the results of the business 
of 1908 and 1909. This comparison tabulated is 
as follows: 














1908. 1909. 

Number of companies... 50 54 
PON ic tlee aces entih $105,742,452 $117,818,570 
Unearned premiums..... $30,986,683 $34,970,472 
All other liabilities...... 23,463,524 27,078,997 

Total liabilities .... $54,450,207 $62,049,469 
Capital ebook 6.4 .06.0% $24,981,000 $26,179,225 
PTT Sis is sb aeet cakes 26,311,245 29,589,876 
ee ey ee ee $65,034,589 $84,118,227 
Other ANeOME «2... 665 2<00a- 6,556,283 6,826,797 

Total income ....... $71,590,872 $90,945,024 
iP Le .. area areas $24,737,649 $26,422,262 
Dividends to stockholders 2,302,074 3,005,066 
MeeSeen o25.59%:..6sa8sen 38,465,397 42,064,386 

Total disbursements $65,505,120 $71,491,714 


Four general casualty insurance companies of 
other States were authorized by the Department 
during 1909, and the license of one was revoked. 


RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS. 





CONSTRUCTION OF POLICY AGAINST IN- 
SURER.— The construction of an insurance 
policy most favorable to the assured will be 
adopted. 





AGENTS—NOTICE — FOREIGN COMPANY.— 
For an insurance company, with its president in 
a foreign land, establishing a general office in 
the United States, to provide that notice to 
any of its general agents in the United States, 
or any knowledge that they shall obtain relat- 
ing to any business of the company in the 
United States, shall not be notice or knowledge 
to the company, is unreasonable, and will not 
be upheld by the courts. 





WAIVER—AUTHORITY OF AGENT.—Agents 
of insurance companies having authority to 
countersign, issue and deliver policies and re- 
ceived premiums may waive stipulations in 
policies which purport to be essential to their 
validity, although such policies contain a stipu- 
lation that no agent has power to waive its pro- 
visions, unless the waiver be expressed in writ- 
ing, signed by some officer or agent, and at- 
tached thereto. 





WAIVER OF PROVISIONS—AUTHORITY OF 
AGENT.—A policy, insuring the employees of 
plaintiff against accident, required the em- 
ployees to pay out of their wages a certain sum 
per week, and plaintiff was required to pay a 
certain amount in addition, and the policy pro- 
vided that a list of the employees should be at- 
tached to it. Plaintiff’s superintendent testi- 
fied that at the time the policy was delivered no 
list of names was attached, and that the agent 
who countersigned the policy told him he would 
procure a list, and that when the list was pro- 
cured the superintendent informed the agent 
that it was not correct, when it was then agreed 
between the superintendent and the agent that 
this list should not be issued, but the list shown 
by plaintiff’s payroll should be the list covered 
by the policy. HELD, that such change was 
for the mutual benefit of the parties, and such 
as would be presumed a general agent had au- 
thority to make, considering the purpose of the 
contract and the parties, and that defendant was 
a foreign company. 





MODIFICATION BY AGENT—CONSIDERA- 
TION.—The mutual benefit arising from the 
modification was a sufficient consideration. 





PROOF OF LOSS—WAIVER BY DENIAL OF 
Liability —Where an insurance company denied 
that it had ever issued a policy on the life of 
one of plaintiff’s employees and denied all lia- 
bility, it was not necessary to furnish any proof 
of the death. 

Appeal to Court of Appeals, Mo., from Cir- 
cuit Court, Lawrence county. 

Action by the United Zinc Companies against 
the General Accident Assurance Corporation, 
Ltd., of Perth, Scotland. Judgment for plaintiff, 
and defendant appeals. Affirmed. 





STIPULATED PREMIUM ASSOCIATIONS.— 
Code Section 1789 provides that no stipulated 
premium and assessment life insurance associ- 
ations shall issue a certificate of membership 
unless the beneficiary belongs to one of certain 
classes named, and that any certificate issued in 
violation of the section shall be void. A certi- 
ficate was issued providing that, if insured 
sheuld receive certain injuries resulting in 
death, the association would pay to a specified 
church a certain sum, and that, if insured should 
receive such injuries causing disabilities not 
resulting in death, insured should be paid a 
stated weekly stipend. HELD, that though the 
church was not a person to whom a benefit 
could be made payable, the certificate was not 
wholly void, since the provision for payments to 
insured in case of accident not resulting in death 
was valid, and the statute does not provide that, 
if under independent provisions for different 
beneficiaries one of the beneficiaries named is 
within a prohibited class, the certificate shall 
be void as to other beneficiaries for whom pro- 
visions may properly be made. 





STIPULATED PREMIUM — ASSOCIATIONS— 
CERTIFICATES — BENEFICIARIES — “SUR- 


[Thursday 


VIVE.’’—The certificate not being void in toto, 
and providing that subject to the conditions of 
the certificate the association would pay insured 
certain benefits, among which was a death 
benefit to be paid to the legal representative of 
insured and the beneficiary designated to receive 
the death benefit being in a class prohibited by 
law, the beneficiary did not ‘‘survive’’ within the 
meaning of the certificate, and the administra- 
tor was entitled to recover the benefit. 

Supreme Court of Iowa.—Oliphant vs. Ameri- 
can Health and Accident Association. 





SUBMISSION ON BILL AND ANSWER—AD- 
MISSIONS.—Where a case is submitted on bill 
and answer, plaintiff admits the truth of all 
matters stated in the answer which are suscep- 
tible of proof by legitimate evidence, and all, 
the averments of the answer, whether respon- 
sive to the allegations of the bill, or in avoid- 
ance of it, are to be taken as true, though 
plaintiff does not thereby admit a mere conclu- 
sion of law stated in such answer. 





BONDS — JURISDICTION. — Where, through 
mistake, a principal named in a bond executed 
by the surety delivers it without signing the 
same, a court of equity may reform the instru- 
ment and require the principal to sign it. 





DEFENSES — NEGLIGENCE — LACHES.— 
Negligence and laches are both grounds for the 
refusal of a court of equity to reform an instru- 
ment. 





PROOF—NECESSITY.—Though courts of equi- 
ty have power to reform written instruments 
and make them conform to the intention of the 
parties, this can only be done on clear and 
satisfactory proof. 





SUBMISSION ON BILL AND ANSWER.—A 
bill alleged that defendant construction com- 
pany agreed to furnish a bond on undertaking 
certain work for plaintiff; that the bond was 
filed among plaintiff's papers; that thereafter, 
in order to complete the work, it was agreed 
that plaintiff should co-operate with the con- 
struction company, to which agreement the in- 
demnity company consented; that a receiver was 
appointed for the construction company, and a 
plaintiff was compelled to contract with others 
for the completion of the work at an additional 
cost, and prayed that the construction com- 
pany be required to execute the bond. The in- 
demnity company answered, alleging that it 
never consented to be bound until after the 
bond was executed by the construction company, 
nor to the delivery of the bond, prior to such 
execution, and denied that plaintiff was com- 
pelled to pay more for the work than the origi- 
nal price agreed on. It also averred that plain- 
tiff was guilty of laches and negligence. HELD, 
that, on submission on bill and answer, reforma- 
tion of the bond would not be decreed; it not 
clearly appearing that such relief was war-- 
ranted. 





JURISDICTION—SCOPE.—A court of equity 
reforming an instrument may retain control and 
enforce it as reformed administering full relief. 

Court of Appeals of Maryland.—&tna Indem- 
nity Company vs. Baltimore, S. P. & C. Ry. Co. 





EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY INDEMNITY’ 
POLICY — PREMIUM — BASIS OF COMPUTA- 
TION.—Where the premium on an employer’s 
liability indemnity policy covering a sawmill 
company and a railway company was based on 
the payroll of employees engaged in particular 
occupations, in computing the premium, the pay- 
roll of the railway company could not be in- 
cluded if none of the employees thereon were 
engaged in such _ occupations. Where the 
premium on an employer's liability indemnity 
policy covering a sawmill company was based on 
a payroll, including employees engaged in log- 
ging operations and in construction and exten- 
tion work, in computing the premium, amounts 
paid the employees in the company’s hotel busi- 
ness and in salaries to its executive officers were 
properly excluded. 

Supreme Court of Arkansas.—New Amsterdam 
Casualty Company vs. Union Sawmill Company. 
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SOME COMPARATIVE STATISTICS 
OF BOILER EXPLOSIONS. 


By F. S. Crum. 


From whatever angle the subject of accident 
liability is viewed the United States appears 
in an unfavorable light as compared with the 
other highly civilized nations. Just why there 
should be such wide differences is sometimes 
difficult to explain, for there must be a variety 
of causes, some of which are probably of a 
very general nature. In the large and more 
or less hazardous industries, such as railroad- 
ing and mining, the fatal and non-fatal acci- 
dent rates of the employees in the United 
States are notoriously high as compared 
with other leading countries, such as England, 
France and Germany. What is true of the 
great industries is equally true of practically 
every hazardous occupation for which reliable 
statistics are available, and undoubtedly one of 
the general causes for this lamentable state of 
affairs is to be found in the fact that too little 
effort is made in this country to collect and 
compile accurate statistics and to place the re- 
sponsibility for accidents through competent 
boards of inquiry. In England and Germany, 
not to mention other countries, this method of 
placing responsibility by thorough and impar- 
tial inquiry into the facts has unquestionably 
had a marked effect in reducing the number of 
accidents in industry, thus saving from death 
or serious injury thousands of valuable lives. 

In the matter of boiler explosions the com- 
parative statistics of the United States, the 
United Kingdom and Germany indicate very 
clearly the gross negligence in this country of 
employers, employees and government. Great 
loss of life and immense waste of property are 
not sufficient inducement for the public to com- 
pel an improvement in conditions which are 
certainly far from what they ought to be. In 
the United Kingdom and Germany the statis- 
tics of boiler explosions are official, being col- 
lected by authority of government; in the 
United States the data are presumably less 
complete, for the earlier years at least, as they 
have been collected by a private agency—the 
Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection and Insur- 
ance Company—largely by means of telegraphic 
reports and correspondence. If the statistics 
for the United States were complete there is 
good reason to believe that the following com- 


parisons would be still more unfavorable to 
this country. 

The tables which follow give the statistics 
of boiler explosions by single years, for such 
periods as are available, in the United States, 
the United Kingdom and Germany: 


STATISTICS OF BOILER EXPLOSIONS’ IN 
THE UNITED STATES, 1868-1909.* 





an Nas 
Years ENDING 2d Sao 
DeEcEMBER 31. o ALS 

ay rea 7 Ro. 
BS ane d wares 226 185 411 
ea tine wep Gas. Ss 147 268 415 
i See 213 272 485 
Saree 383 225 608 
1872 232 235 467 
Se ee 130 215 345 
| Seer 175 160 335 
. ee 134 195 329 
pee Se 147 145 292 
i. OS eee 157 201 358 
i Se 178 216 394 
jd coh PE 208 213 421 
pee 259 555 814 
| ee er 251 313 564 
a cakes 3 Sed aac 271 359 630 
a sas aeae ores 263 412 675 
bo Eee ee 254 251 505 
i BeAr 220 278 498 
Pee a ee waa tce 254 314 568 
|. RS ee 264 388 652 
od eee 331 505 836 
IG cites seta 9.4 he 304 433 707 
1 CS 244 351 595 
\ ree 263 371 634 
Lf ee 298 442 740 
See 327 385 712 
Pere 331 472 803 
. ae 374 519 893 
| ee 382 529 911 
eer 398 528 926 
5 EEE pag 324 577 901 
/ a ae 298 456 754 
Ce 268 520 788 
esa ol a-% ahe-aron 312 646 958 
i. ee 304 529 823 
LE 293 §22 815 
te oe 220 394 614 
Se, Er 383 585 968 
NG a xa Whee os 235 467 702 
ere ee 300 420 720 
jee 281 531 812 
te ee 550 227 422 649 








Totals, 42 yrs.. 10,570 11,063 16,004 27,067 
Annual average. 251.7 263.4 381 644.4 





* From “The Locomotive,” published by the Hart- 
ford Steam Boiler Inspection and Insurance Company. 


In the United Kingdom official statistics of 
boiler explosions have been collected and com- 
piled since July 1, 1882: in Germany the data 
are for calendar vears and begin with 1877, 
and in the United States, thanks to the inde- 
fatigable efforts of a boiler inspection and in- 
surance company, the statistics extend back to 
1867.* 

* From October 1 to December 31, 1867, there were 
31 explosions of boilers reported to the Hartford com- 


pany, and the resulting casualties were 48 persons 
killed and 52 persons injured. 


STATISTICS OF BOILER EXPLOSIONS IN 
THE UNITED KINGDOM, 1883-1909.* 








og - 
2 n aeg no we 
Years EnDING as Ed Ee Euoe 
June 30. ES 2S 23 e235 
cos ve ”“ ons 
zi aid as 8 eS 
45 35 33 68 
41 18 62 80 
43 40 62 102 
57 33 79 112 
37 24 44 68 
61 31 52 83 
67 33 79 112 
77 21 76 97 
72 32 61 93 
88 23 82 105 
72 20 37 57 
104 24 54 78 
114 43 85 128 
79 25 48 73 
80 27 75 102 
ad 37 46 83 
68 36 67 103 
59 24 65 89 
72 33 60 93 
68 30 55 85 
69 22 67 89 
60 19 45 64 
57 14 40 54 
54 25 21 46 
77 28 65 93 
73 23 50 73 
93 12 53 65 
Totals, 27 yrs.. 1,871 732 1,563 2,295 
Annual average. 69.3 27.1 57.9 85 





* From the “Report to the Secretary of the Board 
of Trade Upon the Working of the Boiler Explosions’ 
Acts, 1882 and 1890.” London, 1910. 

The German statistics exclude locomotive 
boilers in railroad service, also all boilers used 
by the army and navy. This limitation, how- 
ever, would probably not reduce the grand 
total of explosions by more than ten per cent, 
judging from the statistics of the United 
States, which show that about one-tenth of 
the explosions are of locomotive boilers in 
railway service. The boilers used in the army 
and navy services of Germany cannot be 
numerous enough materially to affect the com- 
parctive statistics here presented. 

It may be objected that the United States is 
a much larger country than either the United 


Kingdom or Germany, and possibly many more 


boilers are exposed to the risk of explosion in 
this country than in either of the two foreign 
countries. This argument is good so far as it 
goes, but it is not of sufficient weight to ex- 
plain the very wide differences revealed in the 
foregoing tables. The average populations for 
the three countries for the periods covered in 
the tables were 63,300,000 for the United 
States, 51,562,000 for Germany, and 40,000,000 
for the United Kingdom, respectively. During 
the period 1883 to 1909 a larger proportion of 
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STATISTICS OF BOILER EXPLOSIONS IN 
GERMANY, 1877 TO 1909.* 








ce 
; , a ops tad gad 
Years Enpinc 32 Eg E22 Ss2 Sef 
DECEMBER 31. Ea aL Hos 25 als 
3 2 — => ee, 
Zi 
| th Pe ere 20 21 14 23 58 
eee ae 18 7 9 20 
Lt PERE te 18 36 10 32 78 
RGN sss.cowveis 20 10 5 14 29 
Bs 6-Sine & 4.0.83 1] 8 18 21 47 
| a ere 11 19 14 15 48 
EP isdia 2 Sin..e 14 23 8 24 55 
ne ee Te 14 12 11 22 45 
ND cake. ea ace 13 11 2 9 22 
| Ee eee 16 10 5 8 23 
BE Toe Fet> o biners 14 17 5 61 83 
Es Views he Fee 15 4 3 4 11 
ee ee 16 6 5 17 28 
ath ea kaw eo 16 9 1 11 21 
og Sarre 10 es. 3 7 10 
eee 18 12 11 18 41 
| + SET 10 6 5 10 21 
So Ee 35 12 9 13 34 
| ee ee 23 20 23 31 74 
6 dE ee 21 10 2 13 25 
gg 21 17 3 19 39 
Leer 18 3 az 21 31 
RE bf k 6 eh: w- 14 13 11 11 35 
Sere 13 6 1 17 24 
So eee 17 10 3 14 27 
i See ee 17 7 7 10 24 
__. Bae 10 6 we 5 11 
eS Poe 15 5 5 8 18 
See 9 4 2 3 9 
SERS 15 5 a 3 8 
BE hbase seal > 16 “i 4 5 16 
, SS ee 11 3 2 8 13 
Seer ree 9 5 8 23 36 
Totals, 33 yrs.. 518 344 211 509 1,064 
Annual average. 15.7 10.4 6.4 15.4 32.2 


* From page 154 of *Vierteljahrshefte zur Statistik 
des Deutschen Reichs,” Drittes Heft, Berlin, 1910. 


the English population was engaged in manu- 
facturing and transportation industries than 
in the United States, and it is probably safe to 
make the same assumption for Germany. At 
any rate a very considerable number of boilers 
have been in use in Germany during the period 
under observation, for on January 1, 1879, 
there were 60,058 reported as in use, and on 
January 1, 1899, there were 139,278. 

Finally, it requires to be stated that the fig- 
ures for the United States include a few 
boiler explosions which have occurred in locali- 
ties in Canada and Mexico, adjacent to the 
United States. From a very careful examina- 
tion of thousands of the detail returns, I am 
confident that if all such explosions were ex- 
cluded the general effect on the statistics would 
be almost negligible. 

The statistics of boiler explosions in Ger- 
many, when contrasted with those of the 
United States, reveal truly remarkable differ- 
ences. Ina thirty-three-year period the largest 
number of boiler explosions during a single 
year in Germany was only 35, against 550 as a 
maximum and 83 as a minimum figure for the 
United States during the same period (1877- 
1909). In 1905, and again in 1909, there were 
only 9 boiler explosions reported in Germany, 
exclusive of the railroad, army and navy ser- 
vices! In the United Kingdom the contrast is 
almost equally unfavorable to the United 
States. The largest number of boiler ex- 
plosions in the twenty-seven-year period dur- 
ing a single year was 114 in 1895, and the 
smallest was 41 in 1884. The annual average 
number of boiler explosions in the United 
States has been 251.7 for the forty-two-year 
period, as contrasted with 69.3 in the United 
Kingdom during a twenty-seven-year period, 
and only 15.7 in Germany during a thirty- 








three-year period. If the statistics for the 
years previous to 1877 are omitted for the 
United States, and they are admittedly incom- 
plete, the annual average number of boiler ex- 
plosions in this country during the thirty-three- 
year period—1877 to 1909—has. been 294.3, or 
nearly nineteen times higher than in Germany 
and about four and one-quarter times higher 
than in the United Kingdom. These differ- 
ences cannot be explained by the differences in 
the size of the respective populations, nor by 
any limitations in the statistics of boiler ex- 
plosions. 

The comparative statistics of the personal in- 
juries resulting from the boiler explosions re- 
veal even more clearly than the number of ex- 
plosions the great and apparently largely need- 
less waste of life in the United States from 
this cause. In forty-two years, 11,063 persons 
have been reported killed by boiler explosions 
in this country, an annual average of 263.4, 
against an annual average of 27.1 in the United 
Kingdom and of only 10.4 in Germany. The 
loss of life per explosion averaged 1.05 in the 
United States, 0.39 in the United Kingdom, 
and 0.66 in Germany. In the United States the 
smallest number of persons reported killed in 
any one year was 130, in 1873. In the United 
Kingdom only 12 persons were killed by boiler 
explosions in 1909, and the largest number was 
43, in 1895. In Germany there were no deaths 
by boiler explosions in 1891 (exclusive of rail- 
way, army and navy services), and in 16 of the 
remaining 32 years of the period under ob- 
servation there were less than’ Io persons 
killed. These statistics clearly prove that in 
the United States gross carelessness, lack of 
proper inspection, irresponsibility, and a disre- 
gard of human life, so typical of this country, 
each and all are important factors contributing 
to bring about the heavy mortality from boiler 
explosions. If it were not for the fact that the 
boiler insurance companies periodically inspect 
thousands of boilers and report the defects 
discovered in the boilers which they insure, 
thus effecting many repairs which otherwise 
would not be made, imagination can hardly 
conceive what a year’s record of boiler ex- 
plosions would be in this country at the pres- 
ent time. In 1909 the number of explosions 
was the largest ever recorded in the United 
States (550); but by great good fortune only 
227 persons were killed and 422 injured. 

In the United States 381 persons have been 
non-fatally injured on an average every year 
during the forty-two-year period under ob- 
servation. In the United Kingdom the annual 
average number of persons non-fatally injured 
has been 57.9 during the twenty-seven-year 
period, and in Germany the average has been 
21.8 during the thirty-three-year period. These 
statistics are less determining than those of fatal 
accidents, but they confirm the fact that the re- 
sults of boiler explosions are very disastrous 
in the United States as compared with the 
United Kingdom and Germany. In this con- 
nection it may be stated that the German 
method of separating the serious and the slight 
non-fatal injuries is commendable as an im- 
provement over the statistics for this country 
and the United Kingdom. 
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The German reports of boiler explosions are 
models which might profitably be followed in 
this country if laws are ever enacted to com- 
pel the reporting of this class of accidents in 
detail. Among other facts the German re- 
ports give the locality where the explosion 
occurs, the kind of establishment, the exact 
time of the explosion—year, month, day and 
hour—the kind and purpose of the boiler, the 
name of the manufacturer of the boiler, when 
it was erected or set up, the details of its con- 
struction, including exact measurements, 
method of joining the parts, method of firing 
and kind of fuel used, method of water feed- 
ing, method of cleaning and how often, days in 
use per year, description of the action of the 
boiler just previous to its explosion, number of 
persons killed, number of persons seriously in- 
jured, number of persons slightly injured, a 
detail description of the fractured part or parts 
of the boiler, the condition of the boiler equip- 
ment after the explosion, description of the 
damage done to the boiler house and to adja- 
cent buildings, and, finally, the probable cause 
or causes of the explosion. If there is a cul- 
pable party he is quite apt to be placed after 
such a thorough analysis of the facts. 

The English reports are in somewhat less 
detail, but are excellent so far as they go. The 
place of explosion and the owner of the boiler 
are given, the date of the explosion, a general 
description of the boiler, including its age, the 
part or parts which gave way, the purpose for 
which the boiler was used, whether it was in- 
spected or insured, the number of persons 
killed and the number injured, and, finally, the 
general finding of the court in case a formal 
investigation was held. 

Obviously, such detail reports when made 
public every year must have a salutary effect 
morally, and from the cumulative experience 
thus brought together they must also be of 
considerable scientific value. Strict account- 
ability is possible in most cases by the German 
and English methods, and in the searchlight of 
such inquiries the guilty party can hardly hope 
to escape from his responsibility. The good 
results of these methods, it seems to me, are 
quite apparent in the accident returns of 
boilers in Germany and England, as contrasted 
with the United States, where no such methods 
are in general practice. 

One of the gravest hazards with which fire- 
men and engineers have to contend is the risk 
of boiler explosion, and the great majority of 
the persons killed and injured by this cause are 
men in these employments. A careful engineer 
may lose his life through the carelessness of a 
fireman, and vice versa. The general public 
also have vital interests at stake, for the fatali- 
ties are not by any means confined to engine 
and boiler employees, and, besides, there is the 
enormous loss of property to be taken into 
consideration. The comparative statistics here 
presented plainly point to the urgent need of a 
radical and widespread reform in the inspec- 
tion and care of boilers in this country. 


+ The reporting of the 9 boiler explosions of 1909 
fills 15 large quarto pages, 2 pages being occupied with 
15 detail photographs and 1 page containing 28 detail 
drawings. 
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October 27, 1910] 


Accident and Health Insurance a Necessity. 


In regard to accident and health insurance, 
the answer of the commuter is: “I'll take the 
chance.” Many of them have their property 
and lives carefully insured. Talk to them 
about accident and health insurance and you 
are generally met with the answer: “Oh! I 
just take a chance on that.” Hardly a day 
passes but they hear the gong of the ambu- 
lance. A crowd on the corner denotes an 
accident. The papers are full of notices of 
this nature. Yet they pour into the business 
districts by the thousands, carried in crowded 
cars, sometimes riding on the fenders or any- 
where to get a hold. The nervous lives they 
lead may cause a breakdown. The cities could 
be healthier... But they laugh and take the 
gambler’s chance, when of all insurance the 
one they are most likely to need is accident and 
health insurance. 


Persuasion. 


Brains, energy and foresight, that splendid 
trinity of words, read success to the business 
man. Then they should read success to the 
insurance agents. But the agent needs some- 
thing more. He must be a man of intuition, 
and he must understand human nature. These 
will enable him to cultivate the power of per- 
suasion, without which he is as useless as a 
ship without a sail. 

If he is descended from a long line of 
shrewd and subtle ecclesiastics, with perhaps 
an occasional soothsaying grandmother, he is 
inherently an insurance agent; but if he comes 
from American stock, where the son of a 
preacher is a doctor, the son of a doctor a 
speculator, the son of a speculator an avthor 
and the son of an author a tradesman how 
can he tell if he has an inborn power to 
domineer another man’s will until he per- 
suades him that his is the only company ? 

Persuasion can be and is cultivated. Argu- 
ments are learned, nay, memorized. Original 
ideas are added. Then with brains, energy and 
foresight the agent will make the honor roll. 
A successful agent must have brains, energy, 
foresight and persuasion, but the greatest of 
these is persuasion. 


SOME RECENT CASUALTY DE- 
CISIONS. 


FORM OF ACTION—LIFE INSURANCE— 
NATURE OF POLICY.—A policy insuring 
against death resulting directly from bodily in- 
juries caused by external, violent and accidental 
means, independent of all other causes, though 
in a sense a life policy, is not the kind of policy 
contemplated in form 12, contained in Code, 
5283, providing the form of an action on a life 
insurance policy. 





ACCIDENT INSURANCE — CONSTRUCTION 
OF POLICY—COMPANY’S  LIABILITY—IN- 
JURY FROM VOLUNTARY RISK.—A provision 
in an accident policy exempting the company 
from liability for fatal injury from exposure to 
risk or known danger did not relieve it of lia- 
bility for injury from danger to which insured 
was involuntarily exposed. 


ACCIDENT INSURANCE—COMPANY’S LIA- 
BILITY—“‘OBVIOUS DANGER.”’—Stepping from 
a moving train, irrespective of the speed at 
which it was moving, is not, as a matter of 
law, an “obvious danger’ within an accident 
insurance company’s policy relieving the com- 


pany from liability for death resulting from ex- 
posure to an obvious risk. 





CONSTRUCTION OF POLICY.—Every insur- 
ance policy, if doubtful, is construed in favor of 
insured. 





ACCIDENT INSURANCE—FORFEITURE OF 
POLICY—VIOLATION OF ORDINANCE.—In- 
sured’s death did not result while violating an 
ordinance prohibiting persons ‘‘to catch hold of 
or swing upon the cars of a railroad company 
while such car is in motion,’’ where death 
occurred from her attempting to swing herself 
from a car while in motion. 





ACTION ON POLICY—GROUNDS OF DE- 
MURRER—PARTIAL DEFENSE.—Pleas in a 
count on an accident insurance policy, alleg- 
ing certain facts as a full defense in the action 
when the policy provided that the existence of 
such facts should only reduce the amount re- 
coverable, were demurrable. 





ACCIDENT INSURANCE — ACTIONS — AD- 
MISSION OF EVIDENCE.—In an action on an 
accident policy, a receipt showing payment of 
the original premium was neither irrelevant, 
incompetent nor immaterial, showing that the 
policy has been put into effect, though it was 
cumulative evidence of that fact after the policy 
had been introduced without objection. 





ACCIDENT INSURANCE — ACTIONS — AD- 
MISSION OF EVIDENCE.—In an action on an 
accident insurance policy, testimony that de- 
fendant’s agent executed a renewal receipt was 
admissible as tending to show a contract of 
insurance between the company and the person 
claimed to have been insured. 





CONTRACT — RENEWAL — MODIFICATION 
OF RENEWAL.—While the mere renewal of an 
insurance policy does not change its terms but 
continues the rights of the parties under the 
original policy, the parties may change the 
terms of the contract upon a renewal. 





AUTHORITY OF AGENTS—MODIFICATION 
OF CONTRACT.—Where an insurance agent had 
authority to issue receipts for renewal prem- 
iums for the company, which receipts were on 
a printed form furnished by it, such agent had 
authority to modify the contract in the renewal 
receipt. 

Supreme Court of Alabama. National Life 
& Accident Insurance Company vs. Lokey. 





“BURGLARY INSURANCE—VISIBLE MARKS 
OR SIGNS.’’—The clause “the company shall not 
be liable unless there are visible marks upon 
the premises of actual force and violence used 
in making entry into said premises or exit 
therefrom,” held not binding. 

Supreme Court of New York. Rosenthal vs. 
American Bonding Company of Baltimore, Md. 

ACCIDENT INSURANCE—PROOF OF DEATH 
—SUFFICIENCY.—A statement in the proof of 
death under an accident policy against death by 
external, violent and accidental, means that 
death was caused by poisoning, introduced by a 
needle, sufficiently states the cause of death, 
and that it was caused by external, violent and 
accidental means. 





ACCIDENT INSURANCE—ACCIDENT CAUS- 
ING DEATH.—Strictly speaking, there can be no 
accident causing death within the by-laws of an 
accident insurer, requiring written notice of the 
accident causing death within a specified time 
after the happening of the accident so long as 
insured lives, and the by-law is satisfied by 
notice contained in proofs of death furnished two 
days after the death of insured. 





ACCIDENT INSURANCE—NOTICE OF ACCI- 
DENT CAUSING DEATH—SUFFICIENCY.— 
Within fifteen days after insured in an accident 
policy was injured, and while hé was sick, a 
relative and business partner prepared and de- 
livered to insurer a written notice of the in- 
jury. In response thereto the medical examiner 
of the insurer visited insured, saw the wound, 
and diagnosed the case, and reported conditions 
discovered. After the death of insured and 
proof thereof was submitted, the secretary of 
insurer, in charge of the business, based a re- 
fusal to pay on a clause of the by-laws, which 
excepted from the insurance injuries arising 
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from contact with poisonous substances. Held, 
that notice of the accident causing death was 
given within fifteen days after the accident as 
required by a by-law, for, though the facts did 
not show a waiver of notice, they were suffi- 
cient to warrant an inference of the fact of 
notice. 





ACCIDENT INSURANCE—NOTICE OF ACCI- 
DENTAL INJURY—SUFFICIENCY.—Insured in 
an accident policy insuring against death 
through external, violent and accidental means 
sustained a physical injury while embalming a 
dead body. The injury consisted of a puncture 
of the palm of the hand with the point of an 
embalming needle, which induced blood-poison- 
ing, causing death three weeks later. The proof 
of death proved the external wound on the 
hand of insured, and that blood poisoning there- 
from caused his death. It also showed a combi- 
nation of circumstances indicating that the 
wound had been received in embalming a dead 
body. It was shown by a witness acquainted 
with the instrument that the shape and appear- 
ance of the wound were such as could have been 
produced by the point of an embalming needle. 
Held, that the proof sufficiently showed an acci- 
dental injury and the accidental nature of the 
death of the insured. 





ACCIDENT INSURANCE—“CONTACT WITH 
POISONOUS SUBSTANCES.”’—Where an em- 
balmer accidentally punctured the palm of his 
hand with the point of an embalming needle 
while embalming a dead body, and blood poison 
set in, resulting in death a few weeks later, the 
death was not from ‘contact with poisonous 
substances” within an accident policy exempting 
insurer from liability for injuries arising from 


-“eontact with poisonous substances.’ 





NOTICE AND PROOF OF DEATH.—The 
giving of the notice and furnishing of proof of 
death are distinct and separate acts, but proof of 
death, seasonably made, may serve the purpose 
of both notice and proof, since the formal state- 
ment of facts made in the proof ordinarily must 
include all the information imparted by the 
notice, but a mere informal notice does not 
ordinarily supply the place of formal proof. 


CALCULATION OF LIABILITY LOSS 
. RESERVES BY METHOD OF 
PURE PREMIUM LOSSES. 


{To tHe Epitor or Tue Specrator.] 


At the meeting of the Liability Insurance As- 
sociation on the 19th instant at Hotel Plaza in 
this city, Mr. S. H. Wolfe presented a most in- 
teresting and instructive paper on Liability Loss 
Reserves, in which he urged the calculation of 
these reserves by the method of pure premium 
losses. 

Without question, this is the most scientific 
method of determining reserves, but there may 
be some doubt of its feasibility. In 1900, when 
Commissioner Stevens of Michigan examined the 
Fidelity and Casualty Company in the course 
of his search for a proper method of calculat- 
ing reserves, the company presented for his in- 
spection a figure for loss reserve in the employ- 
ers’ liability line determined by the methed of 
pure premium losses. As the time for making 
the calculations, however, was limited, the pure 
premium losses used were simply the averages 
for the schedules, schedules being large groups 
of classifications of kindred physical hazard. 
Later, in 1904, the writer. curious to see just 
what might be done with the method, drafted a 
bill suitable for intrceducticn in the New York 


Legislature. That bill is appended to this let- 
ter. 

It will be seen that the method is extremely 
complicated and presents many difficulties. 
Certainly it is not feasible to adopt it now, 
whatever may be done with it later. The chief 


difficulty, of course. is the establishment of the 
standard table of pure premium losses. This, 
however, is a difficulty that confronts every com- 


pany in rate-making. In large measure it has 
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been overcome by the liability conference, 
which uses a scientific method in studying and 
interpreting the experience. Another difficulty, 
which perhaps is insuperable, is the fact that 
many different things can be used as the basis 
for the calculation of premiums, and it is not 
perceived how the State may legislate that any 
one of these shall be used to the exclusion of 
others. For instance, suppose the State deter- 
mined a standard table of pure premium losses 
for the employers’ liability line on the basis of 
wages as provided in the draft of law herewith. 
What would be done in the case of a company 
that adopted some other basis for the calcula- 
tion of its premiums? 

The subject is an interesting one, but seems 
to the writer academic at this stage of the his- 
tory of the liability business. We have not 
progressed far enough yet in our knowledge to 
make the method practicable. 

Yours respectfully, 
Frank E. Law, 
Assistant Secretary and 
Actuary, Fidelity and 
Casualty Company. 
New York, October 23, 1910. 


Liapitity Reserve Act—New York State. 


There shall also be charged as a liability to each 
company which undertakes or writes insurance under 
oeberyiaen three of section seventy of this act, 
whether organized under this or any other State or 
country, a further reserve as hereinafter provided. 
In the case of policies issued on or after the first 
day of January, 1905, the said reserve shall be com- 
puted on the basis of pure premium losses in_accord- 
ance with the Combined Experience Table of Liability 
Pure Premium Losses, which shall be ascertained and 
established as follows: Each company as designated 
above shall, on or before the first day of September, 
1904, state in writing to the Superintendent of In- 
surance its experience in the United States for the 
full period it has been transacting liability insurance 
up to and including business written in the year 1900, 
brought down to December 31, 1903. Said experience 
shall include the following details: For the lines 
commonly known as_ employers’ liability, public 
liability, vessel, and contingent liability—the wages 
serving as the basis for the calculation of the pre- 
miums and the losses paid and outstanding, the same 
being reported separately by years, by classifications, 
by States, and by first or individual limits, namely, 
limits of $2500 and under and limits of over $2500; 
for the lines commonly known as teams and teams 
loading and unloading—the number of teams serving 
as the basis for the calculation of the premiums and 
the losses paid and outstanding, the same being re- 
ported separately by years, by classifications, by the 
following territorial groups—Boston, Chicago, New 
York (including Jersey City and Hoboken), Philadel- 
phia, and the remainder of the United States as one 
group, and by all first or individual limits as one 
group, and for the lines commonly known as general 
liability and elevator—the wages, street frontage and 
floor area, number of dwellings (private houses), and 
number of elevators serving as the basis for the calcu- 
lation of premiums and the losses paid and out- 
standing, the same being reported separately by years, 
by classi..cations, by States and by all first or indi- 
vidual limits as one group: and for all these lines 
data in addition to the foreeoing which will enable 
the computation of multipliers to reduce the reported 
experience to completed experience, and which will 
enable the ascertainment of the rate at which the 
loss cost per unit of exposure is increasing, if at all. 
The losses paid and outstanding reported for each 
line shall include the amounts paid for medical atten- 
tion, settlements, investigation and adjustment of 
claims, including legal and other expenses in defense 
of suits against policyholders, reserves maintained for 
claims unpaid for whatever reason, and the estimated 
expenses incident to the settlement of these unpaid 
claims. The Superintendent of Insurance shall draft 
appropriate forms for reporting the said experience, 
and shall turnish the same to the companies. From 
the experience so reported the Superintendent of In. 
surance shall compile a combined experience table of 
liability pure premium losses, and the aim shall be 
to ascertain and state the loss cost or pure premium 
loss relatively to the basis used to calculate the pre- 
miums, which pure premium losses, whether in the 
form of loss cost per one hundred dollars of wages, 
loss cost per team, loss cost per running foot of street 
frontage, and per one hundred feet of floor area, 
loss cost per dwelling (private house), or loss cost 
per elevator, shall be stated and set forth by classifi- 
cations, by States (in the case of teams and teams 
loading and unloading, by cities), and by limits. The 
Superintendent of Insurance shall employ a competent 
actuary at a salary not to exceed.......... dollars 
per annum, to carry forward this work, and such 
clerical assistance as may be necessary. In compiling 
the said Combined Experience Table of Liability 


Pure Premium Losses the Superintendent of Insur- 
compare 


ance shall the laws and practice in each 








State for the purpose of ascertaining the conditions 
under which the experience of the companies was 
obtained. Whenever there has been an abrupt and 
distinct change in the laws of practice in any State 
the Superintendent of Insurance shall be guided by 
the experience in the State in which the laws and 
practice have been most closely similar in fixing the 
values of pure premium losses in the said Combined 
Experience Table of Liability Pure Premium Losses 
for the State in which the change in laws and practice 
has occurred. The Superintendent of Insurance shall 
cause to be printed the said Combined Experience 
Table of Liability Pure Premium Losses, and _ shall 
furnish the same to companies transacting liability in- 
surance in the State. 

Each company as designated above shall thereupon 
reserve upon all liability policies issued on or after 
the first day of January, 1905, for each policy a sum 
equal to the loss cost as shown by the said Combined 
Experience Table of Liability Pure Premium Losses. 
From the gross pure premium loss reserve thus de- 
termined the company may make the following de- 
ductions: First, a deduction, on account of the un- 
earned premium reserve maintained for said policies, 
ascertained as follows: Divide the gross pure pre- 
mium loss reserve by the net total premium of such 
policies. Multiply the unearned premium reserve by 
the quotient. The result is the deduction; and, sec- 
ond, a deduction consisting of the losses paid and the 
expenses incident to the settlement of losses paid 
under policies included in the said gross pure pre- 
mium loss reserve. The Superintendent of Insur- 
ance may require a larger reserve than is shown by 
the said Combined Experience Table of Liability Pure 
Premium Losses if in his judgment a larger reserve 
is necessary, but in any case the reserve determined 
on the basis of the said Combined Exoerience Table 
of Liability Pure Premium Losses shall be the legal 
minimum reserve. In the annual statement made by 
the company of its condition on December 31 in 
each year the above required data shall be stated for 
each year’s business separately; any changes in any 
succeeding year in the net total premiums, the gross 
pure premium loss reserve and the unearned premium 
reserve, for the said year’s business, by reason of 
additional premiums, return premiums, cancellations, 
and expiration of policies, shall be stated separately 
for each of these succeeding years; and the losses 
paid and the expenses incident to the settlement of 
losses paid in any succeeding year on the said year’s 
business shall be stated separately for each of these 
succeeding years. At the expiration of eight years, 
the year in which the policies were written being 
counted as the first year, if any net reserve remains 
the company may release it, but there shall still be 
maintained a reserve sufficient for any claims not 
liquidated. 

To defray the expenses of ascertaining and estab- 
lishing the said Combined Experience Table of 
Liability Pure Premium Losses a tax shall be laid on 
the companies writing liability policies in the State, 
said tax to be at the rate of two-tenths of one per 
cent on the net cash liability premiums collected by 
the companies in the United States in the year 1903. 

The Combined Experience Table of Liability Pure 
Premium Losses shall be revised by the Superin- 
tendent of Insurance at intervals of five years by 
securing from the companies their experience in the 
manner provided above. But whenever an abrupt and 
distinct change in the laws and practice in any State 
occurs the Superintendent of Insurance shall at once 
state to the companies the changes in the values of 
the pure premium losses set forth in the Combined 
Experience Table of Pure Premium Losses then in 
use made necessary by the said change in the laws 
and practice in the said State, and in determining the 
said necessary changes in the values of the said pure 
premium losses the Superintendent of Insurance shall 
be guided by the experience in the State in which the 
laws and practice have been most closely similar. 

In the case of nolicies issued on or before the first 
day of January, 1905, the said reserve shall be com- 
OMNES css Te ox Gate Signa Salas elavatiens 574ce ace peta carne (in 
the manner that the companies may agree to recom- 
mend to the Commissioner). P 





Note.—It is eminently desirable that the ‘‘Com- 
bined Experience Table’? contain a provision for re- 
serves according to limits, else the competition fol- 
lowing the passage of the act will take on a character 
determined by this element of the business. 

April 4, 1904. 





Illustration of working of the law, particularly with 
respect to deduction on account of unearned premium 
reserve that may be maintained on account of the 
given year’s business. 

For the purpose of illustration, assume the follow- 
ing data for a given year’s business, say the year 
1904: 


Net total premiums written in 1904........ $1,750,000 
Gross pure premium loss reserve calculated 
on the basis of the Combined Experience 


Table of Pure Premium Losses.......... 693,000 
Unearned premium reserve for 1904 business at 
Unearned premium reserve December 31, 1904.... 934,500 
Unearned premium reserve, December 31, 1905... 36,750 
Unearned premium reserve, December 31, 1906.. .. 14,220 
Unearned premium reserve, December 31, 1907.... 
Losses paid on 1904 business in 1904.............. 75,250 
Losses paid on 1904 business in 1905.............. 189,000 
Losses paid on 1904 business in 1906.............. 122,500 
Losses paid on 1904 business in 1907.............. 1,000 
paid on 1904 business in 1908.............. 73,500 
Losses paid on 1904 business in 1909........ oaacuee 61,250 
Losses paid on 1904 business in 1910.............. 33,250 
Losses paid on 1904 business in 1911.............. 19,250 


Claims still outstanding at December 31, 1911...... 
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NET RESERVE AT DECEMBER 31, 1904. 


eB ig, ARRAS he iy Pat tt $693,000. 00 
Deductions, first, account unearned 

premium reserve, (693,000 + 

1,750,000) X 934,500........... $376,062.00 

Second, account losses paid in 

1. a ROTA RR Ap Sa Ae ed er 75,250.00 

——————_ 451,312.00 

Net reserve...... $241,688.00 


NET RESERVE AT DECEMBER 31, 1905. 


CSO TUEREVE 2 iho. so... cdsaaky dase s $693,000.00 
Deductions, first, account unearned 
premium reserve, (693,000 + 
4,750,006) X 36,;750........0.0545 14,550.00 
Second, account losses 
in 1904...... 75,250.00 
Account losses in 
1905............ 189,000.00 
—#\———_ 264,250.00 
——————_ 278,800.00 
DUCE TORIES ooo ie ice ew Sais. sve oslo Wed neeee eee 


NET RESERVE AT DECEMBER 31, 1906. 
Gross reserve...... se eeee+- $693,000.00 


Deductions, first, account unearned 


premium reserve, (693,000 + 
1,750,000) X< 14,220. ........5... $5,631.12 
Second, account losses 
paid in 1904... .... $75,250.00 
Account losses paid 
in 1905. ........ 189,000.00 
Account losses paid 
in 1906......... 122,500.00 
————_ 386,750.00 
————_ 392,381.12 
RUE 6 Sik k LE HR eee 


NET RESERVE AT DECEMBER 31, 1907. 


CPO INNIN oi ck edi codc sie dececavaec, eee 
Deductions, first, account unearned 
ss $0.00 
second, account losses 
paid in 1904....... $75,250.00 
Account losses paid 
in 1905......... 189,000.00 
Account losses paid 
in 1906. ........122,500.00 
Account losses paid 
in 1907......... 91,000.00 
—————_ 477,750.00 
477,750.00 
Net reserve......... $215,250.00 


NET RESERVE AT DECEMBER 831, 1908. 


eo Ee $693,000.00 
Deductions, first, account unearned 
remium reserve............... $0.00 
econd, account losses paid to end 
OPEROR viiciscededensscctc,cn SIRS 
——————__ 551,250.00 
TRO, MOGBNVO ys. 5 2 dieroatis wid hs Sanda e sao - $141,750.00 


NET RESERVE AT DECEMBER 31, 1909. 


Se ROR Eee Oe $693,000.00 
Deductions, first, account unearned 
premium reserve............... $0.00 
Second, account losses prid to end 
CETIOOES DOSS ce iledss cote cess ORRIe 
——— (10.0 
Net reserve......... $80,600.00 


NET RESERVE AT DECEMBER 31,1910. 


Ry Ree ee $693,000 
Deductions, first, account unearned 
—— WOOO So a scersters. Fores 5.8: $0.00 
econd, account losses paid to end 
S| eee 9 ee ee | 645,650 
————— 645,650 
Net reserve............ $47,350.00 


NET RESERVE AT DECEMBER 31, 1911. 


org POOMEIE hiss Bcd asain Ge oon $693,000.00 

Deductions, first account unearned 

premium reserve............... 0.00 

Second, account losses paid to end 

| i ania 
———-_ 664,900.00 

CG, ee era 


By the law this calculated net reserve of $28,100 
may be taken down wholly, but, as claims to the 
amount of $6450 are outstanding, a reserve of this 
amount, namely, $6450, must still be maintained. 





Note on method of recording data on which gross 
pure premium loss reserve is based. 

In practice, the underwriting department of a com- 
pany would figure the reserve ‘on each policy from 
the Combined Experience Table of Liability Pure 
Premium Losses. his reserve would be entered on 
the tickler, together with the home-office number and 
premium of the policy, just as the premium js now 
entered and totals would be drawn off each month, 
just as is now done. The gross pure premium loss re- 
serve would thus be known at any date. This method 
would make it easy to check the correctness of the 
reserve whenever desirable. 
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APOPLEXY. 





A Condition Due to Diseased Arteries 
which Renders Every One Uninsur- 
able After One Attack. 





By C. H. Harsaueu, M. D., 
Expert EXAMINER AND ADJUSTER. 


When a person is said to have suffered from 
an attack of apoplexy it means that one of the 
small blood vessels of the brain has ruptured 
and a hemorrhage has taken place in the brain 
substance. If bleeding from any cause occurs 
within the skull and in the brain itself, the clot 
which is formed by the blood makes pressure 
on some part of the brain, with the result that 
paralysis develops in the part of the body con- 
trolled by the brain on which the pressure is 
being made by the blood clot. 

Apoplexy or hemorrhage in the brain oc- 
curs because the walls of the arteries are dis 
eased, and when the disease known as arterio- 
sclerosis exists it denotes that a hardening of 
the arteries has taken place. When this dis- 
ease is present and hardening of the arteries 
follows, there appear in the walls of the 
arteries at various places small, soft spots, and 
it is through these places which become soft- 


‘ened in this disease that a hemorrhage takes 


place. 

An individual suffering with this disease may 
live for months or years without having an at- 
tack of apoplexy, but some day such a person 
will eat too heartily or indulge in alcoholic 
excesses, or for some reason or other becomes 
greatly excited or very tired from over-ex- 
ertion, and the added strain thus put on an 
already weakened’ tube (which represents an 
artery) causes the blood which is flowing 
faster through the tubes, and consequently at 
an increased pressure, to push out one of these 
softened plugs in the arterial walls and an at- 
tack of apoplexy occurs. 

The reason that the increased blood pressure 
forces out a softened plug in the arteries of 
the brain is because the walls of these arteries 
are not supported’ by surrounding tissue, the 
brain itself being very soft and giving these 
diseased spots in the arteries no support at all. 
The other arteries throughout the body are 


surrounded by muscular tissue, and therefore 
when a diseased spot appears there is more or 
less resistance afforded by the surrounding 
muscles, which prevents the blood current 
from making an opening through the diseased 
walls. 

As arterio-sclerosis is a disease of later life, 
attacks of apoplexy do not often occur until 
after forty years of age. Hcewever, this dis- 
ease may appear at any time in life, and the 
person ‘so suffering is liable at any time to an 
attack of cerebral apoplexy. Individuals who 
are addicted to excesses of any kind, such as 
chronic alcoholics and those suffering from 
Bright’s disease, are more prone to have these 
attacks. 

A severe blow on the head to a person who 
is suffering with diseased arteries may result 
immediately, or within several days, in an at- 
tack of apoplexy, according to some authorities. 


SIGNS AND SYMPTOMS. 


An individual suffering with diseased ar- 
teries may or may not know that such a con- 
dition exists. If this disease is present and is 
not known to the sufferer, and an attack of 
apoplexy is about to supervene, there are symp- 
toms which appear before the actual bleeding 
into the brain takes place through a diseased 
artery. These symptoms are headache, an at- 
tack of vertigo, ringing in the ears, and if the 
attack is about to occur at night the sleep is 
disturbed. 

When the actual hemorrhage occurs, if it is 
through an opening in an artery sufficiently 
large, unconsciousness takes place at once, and 
the individual drops as if stricken down by a 
severe blow to the head. Should the hemor- 
rhage be through a minute opening in the artery 
the bleeding is consequently small in amount, 
and therefore the pressure which causes the 
unconsciousness does not form at once, conse- 
quently a person suffering from an attack of 
apoplexy may not become unconscious until 
from a few minutes to a half-hour after the 
bleeding commences. 

After the hemorrhage takes place the pulse 
becomes slow and irregular, the breathing is 
noisy, and if the pressure produces paralysis 
of one side of the face the cheek of the 
paralyzed side is drawn inward and outward 
with each inspiration and expiration. As the 


hemorrhage becomes larger and the pressure 
becomes greater within the brain the paralysis 
extends, and from involving the side of the 
head in the beginning it finally affects the arm 
and leg, when relaxation of these extremities 
takes place. If the pupils of the eyes are ex- 
amined it will be found that they are not 
normal. The pupil of the side affected by the 
paralysis does not become smaller when a 
bright light is placed before it. 


DIFFERENTIAL DIAGNOSIS. 


When a person is unconscious it is extremely 
important to know the cause of the uncon- 
sciousness, as the treatment of these cases de- 
pends on the cause of the loss of consciousness ; 
a physician, therefore, should be summoned at 
once, and no internal medicine given to an 
unconscious individual. It can readily be un- 
derstood that, if a hemorrhage has taken place 
through a diseased artery on account of in- 
creased blood pressure, which means that the 
heart is working harder than usual, a stimu- 
lant of any kind should not be given such 
a person. If an individual who is unconscious 
is suffering from apoplexy, and any form of 
stimulant is given him, the heart is made to 
beat harder and stronger, with the result that 
the hemorrhage becomes larger, the paralysis 
more extensive and the chances of recovery 
greatly lessened. 

If unconsciousness occurs from fainting, the 
face of such an individual is ghastly white, 
while with one suffering from apoplexy the 
face is flushed. The pulse in a person who has 
fainted is feeble and the breathing quiet and 
shallow, while these are just opposite in one 
who is suffering from apoplexy. Unconscious- 
ness from fainting only lasts a few minutes, 
and if the individual is laid on the back with 
the head lowered, and thus allowed to remain. 
quietly for a few moments, consciousness re- 
turns. 

Alcohol taken in excessive quantities pro- 
duces unconsciousness which resembles the un- 
consciousness caused by apoplexy. The breath 
of such an individual is usually sufficiently im- 
pregnated with alcohol to show the cause of 
unconsciousness, but because the breath smells 
of alcohol it must not be assumed that the un- 
consciousness is due to alcoholic poisoning, for 
the reason that alcoholics are the most fre- 
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quent sufferers from apoplexy, and the attack 
of apoplexy may occur while the individual is 
under the influence of liquor. 

Opium when taken in excessive doses pro- 
duces unconsciousness whch comes on gradu- 
ally. An examination of the pupils of one suf- 
fering from opium poisoning will show that 
they are so small that they can hardly be seen; 
such pupils are known as “pin point pupils,” 
and are diagnostic of opium poisoning. Those 
suffering unconsciousness from this poison can 
usually be aroused, but immediately lapse back 
into the former state. 

Unconsiousness due to absorption of the 
poison from the urine, which results when the 
kidneys are badly diseased, is another form of 
unconsciousness. Such a condition is rather 
dificult to diagnose, and should not be at- 
tempted by any one except a physician. 

Unconsciousness is often produced by sun- 
stroke. Usually in such cases there is a his- 
tory of exposure to the sun’s rays or exposure 
to excessive heat of some kind. When uncon- 
sciousness is due to this cause it may resemble 
an attack of apoplexy; in such cases the at- 
tendance of a physician is demanded at once, 
and treatment should not be attempted by any 
one not skilled in medicine. 


Periops OF DISABILITY. 


House confinement follows an attack of 
apoplexy and varies according to the severity 
of the hemorrhage. When a small hemorrhage 
takes place, house confinement is short, and 
may last from five to fourteen days only. If 
the hemorrhage has been large and the paraly- 
sis extensive, house confinement may last from 
two to four weeks. 

Total disability always follows an attack of 
apoplexy and lasts from one to three or six 
weeks. This variable period depends on the 
amount of blood which leaves the arteries and 
makes pressure on the brain. If it is small in 
amount and the paralysis is not extensive, but 
involves some part of the face only, then the 
period of total disability is short, and does not 
last more than from one to three weeks. If 
the hemorrhage has been large and the paraly- 
sis is very marked, involving one arm and one 
leg, movement in the paralyzed parts is not 
rapidly regained, and total disability may last 
six weeks and sometimes longer. 

Should partial indemnity for total disability 
be payable by the policy after the termination 
of house confinement, and the individual is 
taken out, and probably to some resort for re- 
gaining his health, then indemnity is payable 
under this part of the policy, and from two to 
four weeks may be necessary. It must be 
remembered, however, in these'cases that in- 
demnity is only payable for total disability; as 
soon as the individual resumes part of the 
occupation the payment of indemnity ends. 


EFFECTS. 

It being known that apoplexy is the result 
of diseased arteries, and that the bleeding 
takes place through a softened spot in these 
arteries, it becomes apparent at once that such 
a person with a history of having suffered one 
attack of apoplexy is never insurable again for 


any kind of a policy. This is because the dis- 
case (arteriosclerosis) is present, and the con- 
ditions caused by it do not disappear under 
treatment, consequently any one having suf- 
fered one attack of apoplexy is liable to have 
another one at any time, and the second or 
third attack usually produces death. 


THE QUESTION OF LIABILITY LOSS 
RESERVES. 

It is not surprising that this question should 
become acute at this time, seeing it is now 
nearly twenty-five years since the introduction 
of liability insurance. Starting with absolutely 
no statistical basis, and with no basis of laws, 
and with only the history of other companies 
to serve as a guide, it is a remarkable tribute 
to the business intelligence of those interested 
in this line of insurance that the premiums 
have grown to an annual income of about 
thirty millions of. dollars, and that this busi- 
ness is written with a fair idea of what the 
outcome will be, even although the ultimate 
settlement of one year’s underwriting may be 
delayed from ten to fifteen years. 

It has been the aim of all those interested in 
ascertaining the true liability of a company to 
find some other basis than that adopted tenta- 
tively in the first instance as a measure of 
loss. Two such attempts have been made, one 
by an actuary, who turns to the method of the 
life companies in his search for a fundamental 
law. It must, however, not be forgotten that 
the mortality tables are based upon a sufficient 
number of selected lives to give results which, 
under similar conditions, are almost absolute 
in their accuracy. When, however, a change 
is made from the number of deaths against the 
exposed to the risk from which the pure pre- 
mium is obtained in life insurance to that of a 
liability based upon data that are fluctuating, 
as in liability insurance, there are no means of 
ascertaining a pure premium therefor. The 
conditions that are variable are many. Among 
them may be mentioned the limit of risk for 
any one person; the limit of risk for any num- 
ber of persons; the State in which the acci- 
dents happen; the personal equation; and last, 
but not least, the constant variations of the 
laws and the disposition of the various judges. 
Again, we have such complications as a divided 
payroll, where part of the risk carries one rate 
and part of it another, one portion of the 
risk being located in one State and one por- 
tion in another. Then we have the different 
classes of insurance, with a number of risks 
varying from ten dollars and upwards, on each 
one of which a pure premium must be calcul- 
ated for each State, for each kind of limit, 
for employers’ liability, and so on. It is im- 
possible to find a pure premium for automobile 
insurance, a risk that is in a transient state, 
not yet fully developed, where no one knows 
the ultimate loss or the actual expense of the 
business. Consider, again, that the pure prem- 
ium based upon the past is conditional on cer- 
tain practices being maintained in the future, 
but we have no guarantee that such will be the 
case; in fact, the trend of legislation leads to a 
contrary belief. 

That this question of loss reserves based 





[Thursday 


upon pure premiums is not impracticable is 
shown by an article by Frank E. Law, pub- 
lished in THe Spectator, of October 27, but it 
is only fair to him to state that he 
recognized, in his own words, “that the 
method is extremely complicated, presents 
many difficulties, and is certainly not feasible 
to adopt now, whatever may be done with it 
later.” It certainly seems that, if not adopted 
now, the conditions in the future will so 
change as to render it utterly impossible of 
adoption at any time. 

The method of the Michigan Department, 
which originated the basis of a fixed per- 
centage of the annual premium, less the losses 
paid on account each year, may have been a 
step in the right direction of securing more 
adequate reserves, but the method is funda- 
mentally weak in this respect, namely, that the 
company charging inadequate rates may be 
called upon to put up only the same percentage 
of premiums as a company charging fully ade- 
quate rates. Thus, the difference shown by 
tables published by THE Spectator show a 
variation from fifty-one per cent to sixty-two 
per cent; and while the reserve of fifty-five 
per cent of the premium will be more than 
adequate in one case it is entirely inadequate 
in the other. 

In the absence of any other suggestions it 
seems apropriate to ask whether the present 
method of a reserve based upon the average 
cost of accidents and suits is not the best that 
can be devised. Whatever business is writ- 
ten, be it “hazardous” or “non-hazardous,” the 
distribution of risks over a general area is such 
as to produce among all the companies, with 
great uniformity, the same number of acci- 
dents for ten thousand dollars of premiums. 
The volume of premium in liability insurance 
is thirty millions of dollars per annum, and on 
this volume of premiums something like five 
hundred thousand accidents are reported every 
year. It is fair to say that, taking the average 
costs of accidents in the past, and applying it 
to the number of accidents reported to all the 
companies in any one year, the ultimate loss 
ratio on the entire year’s income would be 
approximated with the closest accuracy. The 
number of notices of accidents varies exact- 
ly with the business written. It is indepen- 
dent of any rate of premium charged, and is 
found to be a definite law of average, taking 
into account the different methods of the 
various companies, the individual judgment of 
the claim examiners, the disposition on the 
part of some to be litigious and others to be 
generous, and in fact it is a quantity which 
truly represents the measure of liability. In 
the same sense, the average cost of suits, based 
upon a very large experience of twenty years, 
shows little variation, and it is this definite 
cost of suits of each company, year in and year 
out, that renders it safe to formulate a law 
based upon such average which can be relied 
upon to give true results. The conclusion 
of the recent committee to compromise upon 
a percentage of the premiums for the unearned 
premium, plus an average based upon the 
cost of accidents and suits, appears to have 
been wise and beyond criticism, and one 
which Insurance Commissioners should adopt. 
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LIABILITY INSURANCE FIGURES. 


The prominence that liability insurance now 
occupies in the public mind, the attention that 
has been given to the significance of the ex- 
perience according to the published returns of 
the companies to the Insurance Departments, 
and the importance of such experience on the 
future success of the companies, will render 
the figures given herein, as published by the 
Massachusetts Department, of more than 
casual interest. 

The tables herewith show the experience of 
the liability companies doing business in Mass- 
achusetts for the past ten years (divided into 
five-year periods), made up to August 31 of 
the current year, and are used as the basis of 
the reserve required as at December 31. 

These figures, giving a comparison of the 
figures for the five years 1901-1905, with those 
of a similar period, 1900-1904, will indicate 
the changes that are taking place 

The percentage of loss to premiums shows, 
in nearly every case, a tendency to rise with 
a corresponding increase in the average cost 
of accidents and suits. The number of no- 
tices of accidents per $1000 of premiums ap- 
pears to be fairly constant. 

The accompanying tables will give at a glance 
the relation between the figures for the two five- 
year periods ending with 1904 and 1905, and 
for the two five-year periods ending 1909 and 
1910. Inthe final table the actual loss ratio of 
some of the leading companies is given to 
the end of 1905, and, for the purpose of in- 
dicating how near finality these loss ratios 
may prove, there have been inserted the num- 
ber of suits outstanding at December 31, 1909. 
If the cost of these suits be taken roughly at 
an estimate of $1000 each, the loss ratios will 
be increased from one to three per cent, and in 
no case will the final loss ratio of any com- 
pany be less than fifty-one per cent, while 
it may reach as high as sixty-four per cent 

In connection with the five years’ experi- 
ence for I9g01 to 1905 combined, it is of in- 
terest to note that the average cost of injuries 
for all the companies combined amounts to 
$27.90, whereas the figure imposed upon those 
companies which have not: been ten years in the 
business has hitherto been $27.20. It will be 
seen at once, therefore, that year after year 
this figure, which is a basic one for the cal- 
culation of reserves, has almost approached a 
definite known quantity as reliable for esti- 
mating the cost of the business as if based 
upon an absolute law. 

Turning to the average cost of suits, 
find the figures of $512.81 for all the com- 
panies combined against the figure imposed on 
those companies less than ten years in busi- 
ness—namely, $520.26; the difference is, there- 
fore, less than two per cent, and it is in the 
direction of safety. The total per cent of 
losses to premiums, which now almost reaches 
fifty-four per cent, is still far from an ulti- 
mate figure, and it is to be supposed that the 
outstanding suits which have yet to be ad- 
justed will average not less than one thousand 
dollars in cost, bringing up this percentage to 
possibly over fifty-six per cent. 

As the business is conducted at less than 
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FIVE YEARS 1901-1905 COMBINED. 
| | 
+ } 
Number | Amount | Amount Per | | Number 
: ; Pre- Persons Paid | Av- | Number Paid | Av- Cent | Notices 
COMPANY. mium Re- cn erage { Suits on | erage Losses to to 
Amount. ported Injuries Cost. | Settled. Settled | Cost. Pre- | $1,000 
Injured. | Reported. Suits. | miums. | Premiums 
tna. 6 157 484 121,201; 3, 746, es 50 eal 4 004i i 772 4 | 
107, 91} ,664; 2,519,772} 540.26 . ; 
American Fidelity b.. 117,059} 1,197) 55,170) 46.09! 110) 39,319} 357.45 wt | 10 oo 
grog Mutual Liability 1,536,574) 58,128 893,732 5.38) 704 501,768} 712.74 58.2 | 37.8 
Cas. Co. of America b. 1,699, 944) 28,643 807,278) 28.00) 1,121} 452,221 403.00| 48.00 17.00 
Employers Liability..... ‘ 9,000,214, 202,245) 4,516,249] 22.33} 3,991) 2,010,689; 503.81) 50.18 22.47 
Fidelity and Casualty . 8,859,893) 125,234! 5,043,103) 40 .27| 3,979} 2,734,067 687.12} 56.9 | 14.13 
Frankfort....... ‘ 4,040,911) 90,933) 2,262,621 24.88) 2,805} 1,326,058} 472.75) 56.0 | 23.00 
General Accident. . 805,662) 13,730 412,704) 30.05) 679 81,498} 414.57, 51.3 | 17.00 
London G. and A........ 5,234,747) 119,231) 2 755,118) 23.12) 2,337 1,426,425 610.36} 52.63 | 23.00 
Maryland Casualty.......| 6,332,165) 109,193; 3,415,468) 31. 28) 4,451] 1,983,064 445.53] 53.9 | 17.00 
New Amsterdam Cas. Co. 1,565,967| 26,823 772,462) 28.80) 1,273) 448,558 352.36, 49.3 | 17.00 
Ocean Acc. & Guar. Co. 4,786,458) 80,468 2,503,659) 31.11 2,143; 1,331,337 621.16} 52.3 | 16.8 
ee Casualty Co. 418,452) 4,620 213,128 46.13 460! 30,038 282.69} 50.00 | 11.00 
Standard. . 2,934,290 61,341 : 397, 141| 22.78 1,266;  619,790| 489.57; 47.6 | 21.0 
oad os 5 ; 13 a7 432| 243,240 207, 008) 29.63 9,519] 4,583,466 481.51] 54.72 18.47 
U. S. Casuz alty Co ' 048,390) 38,178 °"945,929| 24.78) 1,271) 20,823| 409.77) 46.0 19.0 
68,659,642! 1,324,405 "36,947,631 | 27.90 40,773} 20,908,893; 512.81) 53.81 | 19.14 
FIVE YEARS 1906-19109 COMBINED. 
Number | Amount | Amount Per N 
Pre- Persons |  Paic Av- | Number | Paid Av- Cent Ne 
CoMPANY. mium Re- | on erage Suits | on erage Losses to to 
Amount. | ported Injuries Cost. Settled. | Settled Cost. | Pre- $1,000 
Injured. | Reported. | | Suits. miums. |Premiums 
ls | vies eae | 
Etna a. 14,000,031 219,671) 5,719,900 26.04 5,528) 2,630,851) ais. 91! 40.85 15.69 
American Fidelity b.. 1,420,339) 13,793 355,044 25.75) 590) 2,699} 258.81) 24.99 9.71 
American Mutual Liability) 1,748,233 53,120 582,790) 10.97) 363, 247,733) 682.46) 33.33 30.38 
Cas. Co. of America b. ,519,410| 69,154) 1,703,561) 24.00) 1,753; 601,680, 343.00) 37.69 15.08 
Cont. Mutual Liability c 207,108 2,49 39,108} 59.00 75! 11,686, 444.00) 18.88 12.03 
Employers’ Laliaty.. } 12, 548,704!  237,654| 4,231,757/ 7.81| 3,258} 1,553,632, 476.87| 33.72 18.93 
Fidelity & Casualty. . 9,052,068 114,775} 3,220,207 28 .06 1,673) 1,111,839) 664.58) 35.57 12.67 
Frankfort. . x 3,536,864 66,550} 1,457,164) 21. 89) 1,466 584,573, 398.76) 40.91 18.81 
General Accident. . ay 2'756,345 35,745 870,037) 24.21 1,047 326,001; 311.33) 31.56 | 12.96 
London G. and A......... | 7,081,172 130,718) 2,715,313 20.77 1,652 883,227) 534.64) 38.33 | 18.46 
Maryland Casualty Co....| 7,746,956 112,046, 2,825,260) 25.21 2,458; 1,064,146, 432.93) 36.47 | 14.46 
New Amsterdam Casualty| 1,826,181 19,885 640,967 32.33 749 278,316) 371.58} 35.09 | 10.87 
Ocean Acc. & Guar. a...| 6,143,402 102,915; 2,466,404 23 .97 1,745 896,196, 513.58) 40.14 16.75 
re bcourtoesindht } 1,620,208 18,222 $4,370} 26.58 888 227,387; 256.06) 29.89 1.24 
Standard. merit 4.269.318 79,472| 1,602,463) 16 1,073 488,663; 455.42) 37.53 18.61 
Travelers... ....-.| 21,047,884 413,301; 8,378,978) 20.27 8,307| 3,677,839 442.74) 39.80 | 19.63 
Travelers Ind., c. 2,715 24| 10) S| ee meer ers eee .36 .88 
U. S. Casualty’ Co 2,591,236 42,902; 955,300 22.27 999 348,896, 349.24) 36.86 16.51 
ome. atgiers 1,732,439) 38,248,633 22.08 33,624 15,085,364) 448.62 37.45 | 16.96 








a Began writing business in 1902. 
mobile property damage not included. 


b Began in 1903. c Began in 1907. 


d Workmen’s collective, collective mines and auto- 



































Percentage of Losses. Average Cost Average Number of Notices 
to oO Cost of Per 
Premiums. Accidents. Suits. $1,000 of Premiums. 

1900-1904 | 1901-1905 1900-1904 | 1901- 1905 1900-1904 1901-1905 | 1900-1904 | 1901-1905 
57.81 | 6 61.35 28.95 | 30.91 Zuma... : i. 00nies ft ABO 540.26 19.96 19.84 
34.58 | 47.1 45.82 | 46.09 American ‘Fidelity. icity easier dec) aaa 357 .45 7.54 10.00 
58.83 | 58.2 16.63 | 15.38 American Mutual.. sciceevt ee 712.74 35.36 37.8 
48 .07 48.0 31.85 | 28.00 Casualty Co. of America......| 423.39 403.00 | 15.09 17.0 
51.30 50.18 22.81 | 22.33 Employers Liability. . Seecep Oe 503.81 | 22.48 22.47 
56.41 56.9 40.13 40.27 Fidelity and Cz ssualty. Padewavats 672.63 687.12 | 14.05 14.13 
56.00 56.0 24.10 24.88 Frankfort. . ae 465.78 472.75 | 23.23 23 .00 
42.87 51.3 27.89 | 30.5 General Accident. 532.93 414.57 | 15.37 17.00 
54.45 52.63 23.20 | 23.12 London G. and A............ 624.31 610.36 | 23.46 ‘00 
56.24 | 53.9 31.70 | 31.28 Maryland Casualty. .. ACR, ee 445.53 17.74 17.00 
54.76 49.3 29.56 28.80 New Amsterdam..............| 401.06 352.36 18.52 17.00 
§2.29 | 52.3 30.49 | 31.11 Ocean Accident.............. 614.30 621.16 17.14 16.8 
46.33 47.6 22.08 22.78 | Standard.. 488 .67 489.57 | 20.97 21.00 
54.33 54.72 30.63 | 29.63 Travelers. . 474.97 481.51 17.73 18.47 
46.71 46.00 25.44 | 24.78 5.6 ‘asualty. 420.41 409.77 | 18.36 19.00 

Percentage of Losses. | Gi Av i Cost Average Number of Notices 

to Cost of Per 
Premiums. Accidents. Suits. 3 $1,000 of Premiums. 
’ 

1905-1909 1906-1910 1905- 1909 1906-1910 _| 1905-1909 1906-1910 | 1905-1909 | 1906-1910 
42 34 | “40.85 24 82 26.04 Zima aad: 455.97 475.91 17.05 } 15.69 
23.18 24.99 24.57 25.75 American F idelity seer’ 281. 64 258.81 9.43 | 9.71 
37.46 33 .33 10.95 10.97. | American Mutual..... Pipa os 656.58 682.46 34.23 30.38 
34.44 | 37.69 27.40 24.00 Casualty Co. of America......| 337.27 343 .00 12.56 | 15.08 
33.72 | 33.72 17.27 17.81 Employers Liability. etn 455.12 476.87 19.53 | 18.93 
36.73 | 35.57 27.99 20.06 Fidelity and C asualty. Yacavwaws 633 . 65 664 .58 12.62 | 12.67 
39.19 40.91 21.31 21.89 | Frankfert. 5 acai 373 .07 398.76 18.32 | 18.81 
30.00 | 31.56 20.74 24.21 | General Accident. 307 .33 311.36 14.06 | 12.96 
35.33 | 38.33 20.04 20.77 | LondonG. and A.............| 528.83 534 . 64 17.63 | 18.46 
34.06 | 36.47 22.84 25.21 Maryland Casualty... AE a 432 .93 15.30 14.46 
32.06.| 35.09 32.67 32.33 | New Amsterdam....... ..--| 320.80 371 .58 9.99 | 10.87 
40.47 | 40.14 24.91 23.97 | Ocean Accident...............}| 529.65 513 .58 16.24 16.75 
35.54 37 .53 19.60 20.16 | Standard........ 435 .55 455.42 | 18.13 | 18.61 
37.88 39.80 19.98 Me * Dees. . sc dareaxitss 434.14 442.74 18.90 19.63 
31.16 36.86 20.16 8.22. i. O. 5. Games... ......: 326.74 349.24 15.46 | 16.51 
































24 
| Number 
Pre- Per Cent Suits 
| miums of Losses Out- 
| 1901-1905 to standing 
| Combined. Premiums.| Dec. 31, 
1909. 
PRN cis os ok s009 2s cee ie ORRTG. BEBE 4 143 
Fidelity and Casualty...... | 8,859,893 56.9 | 171 
Maryland Casualty........| 6,832,165 53.9 | 80 
Frankfort...............-| 4,049,011 56.0 92 
London G. and A.........| 5,284,747) 52.63 132 
THAVEIIED ).6 5.030505 os 13,171,432 54.72 552 
RRS <5 5s sie bas tw ,786,4 52.3 54 
Employers...... - 5 eed 000, 50.18 | 118 
1906-1910 | 1906-1910 | 1906-1910 
PE A ee ete Sarees | 
I i 0:55:00 °6;8 5 venyetn. tel 40.85 1,312 
ee tore ....| 6,143,402} 40.16 435 
Frankfort............-...| 3,536,864, 40.91 | 361 
5, eee _..| 21,047,884; 39.80 | 3,256 
Fidelity and Casualty... ... | 9,052,068} 35.57 | 776 
NINE Th S ceca 60 .e 1409 0% 4,269,318) 37.53 | 364 
London G. and A... | 7,081,172} 38.33 | 741 
Maryland Casualty........| 7,746,956) 36.47 | 701 
Casualty Co. of America..| 4,519,410} 37.69 | 631 
Employers.............--| 12,548,704 33.72 | 859 
| 1 


forty per cent of expense, the net result of 
this five years’ trading will, apart from the 
question of the profit of the banking side of 
the business, show a profit. A margin of four 
per cent, however, on a basis of sixty-eight 
million dollars indicates that there has been 
a large amount of intelligence brought to bear 
upon the underwriting of this business, and it 
is a warning to any company against putting 
business on the books at less than curent 
rates. The larger the volume of business so 
built up, the greater will be the amount on the 
wrong side of the ledger. 

In spite of the wide variety of risks written 
by various companies covering employers’ lia- 
bility, public elevators, general liability, eleva- 
tors, teams, etc., the number of notices to 
one thousand dollars of premiums continues 
to be in the neighborhood of 19.20. The 
only exception to this is in the case of the 
American Mutual, and this is readily explained 
by the fact that its business is drawn from 
a certain selected class where the ordinary run 
of accidents does not apply. 

Much criticism has been heaped upon lia- 
bility companies, much of it unjustly, for the 
alleged poor returns made to the injured per- 
son out of all the enormous premiums alleged 
to be paid by the employers for protection. 
Those who are in the best position to know 
can invariably prove that this is not a fair 
criticism, but public speakers have, in con- 
nection with the proposed workmen’s com- 
pensation bill in various States, denounced the 
extravagance of the liability companies and 
held forth the inducement that the injured 
persons would receive more indemnity under 
any scheme of workmen’s compensation than 
they do at present under the common law and 
employers’ liability law. 

The liability companies have specialized this 
business of compensation for damages. Their 
staff of inspectors and adjusters is as ex- 
pert in their line as the best attorneys, and 
their services are rendered for probably one- 
fourth the cost of the average attorney. If 
there were no liability companies and each 
individual had to resort to his own lawyer for 
the protection involved in defending accident 
cases, the cost to each individual would prob- 
ably be double, while the amount finding its 
way into the hands of the injured employees 
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would probably be less than at present; and 
companies therefore, as a whole, are performing 
a service to the community, not only effecting 
economy for the employer, but being distinctly 
protectors of the injured. If the same good 
service be rendered under any scheme of 
workmen’s compensation that may be enacted, 
and the companies are brought to realize what 
is expected of them, the charge for the ser- 
vices of the company will be small in com- 
mission and expenses, while the return to the 
injured employee will be the utmost that could 
ke expected. 


COMPULSORY COMPENSATION ACT 
HELD CONSTITUTIONAL. 

In the case of Ives vs. the South Buffalo 
Railway Company, tried recently before Su- 
preme Court Justice Pound in special term 
at Buffalo recently, the question of the con- 
stitutionality of the New York Compulsory 
Compensation Act of I910 was. brought 
squarely before the court, which sustained it. 

The plaintiff stated that he was injured in 
the prosecution of his work as switchman in 
the employ of the defendant, without negli- 
gence on his part, and without serious or 
wilful misconduct, but solely by reason of the 
necessary risk or danger of his employment. 

The defendant pleaded unconstitutionality 
of the act under which the action was brought, 
alleging undue discrimination against certain 
employments classed as dangerous, also raising 
the point that the act imposed a liability with- 
out fault. 

The court held that there was no discimina- 
tion, as the classification was sound, and cited 
several instances of liability imposed without 
fault under the common law, holding that this 
did not make the act unconstitutional. 





Progress is always up hill; level roads lead 
to the cemetery. 

Are you traveling the level road? 
taking things easy? 

Are you letting up a little on the enthusias- 
tic, result-producing, dollar-bringing drive you 
determined on the first of the year? 

You can’t afford it; advancement is the re- 
sult of eternal effort; success is only won by 
climbing. 

Stick to the hills; turn your face toward the 
summit and climb. Keep off the level roads— 
level roads lead to the cemetery. 

Progress is always up hill—Pennsylvania 
Casualty Fieldman. 


Are you 
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NOTICE OF DEATH—SUFFICIENCY.—When 
the notice and proof of death are incorporated in 
the same communication to the insurer, and the 
proof of the cause of death, with the attending 
facts, meets all the requirements of the policy, 
except that it is not as full and explicit as it 
might be, the silence of the insurer is a waiver 
of his right to object, and a report consisting of 
a notice and cause of the death of insured, 
made the duy after the death, stating as the 
cause that insured went ‘‘to rescue a man who 
was knocked out by gas, and inhaled gases 
which caused his death,” giving the name and 
address of the mining company in whose mine 
he was killed, the name, address and occupation 
of the decedent, the weekly wages paid him, the 
place where the accident occurred, name of the 


[Thursday 


foreman, the hospital call made, name of the 
attending physician, and the names and ad- 
dresses of all persons who witnessed the acci- 
dent was affirmative evidence of the cause of 
death, and sufficient to put the insurer on in- 
quiry to determine its rights in the premises; 
and, if it desired further evidence, it should have 
ealled for it without unreasonable delay, and, 
having made no objection, it must be deemed to 
have waived its right to demand the affirmative 
proof required by a provision of the policy re- 
quiring affirmative proof of the death within 
two months from the time of death, under Rev. 
Codes, section 5630, providing that delay of pre- 
sentation to an insurer of notice or proof of loss 
is waived if he omits to make objection promptly 
upon that ground. 


PROOF OF DEATH—SUFFICIENCY OF EVI- 
DENCE.—Whether there has been due proof of 
death to comply with the requirement thereof 
in a life policy is to be determined by the court 
according to the rules of evidence, and not by 
the insurer, but the proof need not, under the 
express provisions of Rev. Codes, section 5628, 
be such as would be necessary in a court of 
justice, it being sufficient if the best evidence 
available at the time be given, and such evi- 
dence may include evidence of any degree, 
which would tend to establish a disputed fact 
from which the court must in each case de- 
termine whether it gives substantially the infor- 
mation stipulated for in the policy. 








UNNECESSARY DANGER—ATTEMPT TO 
SAVE HUMAN LIFE.—The law has so high a 
regard for human life that it will not impute 
negligence to one who attempts to save it, un- 
less the attempt be made under such circum- 
stances as to constitute it rashness in the esti- 
mation of prudent persons, and the rule covers 
not only an attempt to save life under spon- 
taneous impulse, aroused by sudden perception 
of the peril, and without thought of the chances 
of injury or loss of life to him who makes the 
attempt, but also an attempt made after such 
calculation as the circumstances permit, the res- 
cuer believing that he can save the life without 
the loss of his own, the exposure in the latter 
case being voluntary, in a sense; and, where an 
injured miner and his companions, knowing that 
a fellow-workman was in danger, went to his 
rescue, and found him lying about five feet from 
the entrance of the drift, unconscious from gas, 
and hurried up a ladder to reach the place, in- 
sured apparently thinking that he could go that 
distance with safety, and in attempting to drag 
the man out was overcome by the gas and died 
from the injuries, the danger he encountered 
was not as matter of law unnecessary, within a 
provision of the policy absolving the insurer 
from liability from injuries resulting from in- 
sured’s exposing himself to unnecessary danger. 

ACTION ON POLICY—CAUSE OF DEATH— 
SUFFICIENCY OF EVIDENCE.—In an action 
cn a life policy, evidence held to support a find- 
ing that insured died from the inhalation of 
gas. 

Supreme Court of Montana. 
ualty Company of America. 


Da Rin vs. Cas- 





RECOVERY ON JEATH POLICY—CONDI- 
TIONS PRECEDENT.—Both notice and proof of 
death are conditions precedent to a recovery on 
a life policy, whether conjunctively or sepa- 
rately given, unless there has been an express 
or implied waiver by the insurer. 





INDEMNITY INSURANCE — “IMMEDIATE 
DOING OF THE WORK OF CONSTRUCTION.” 
—A policy indemnified a telephone company 
against damages to any person not employed by 
the assured from the operation of the telephone 
plant. It was stipulated that the policy should 
not cover loss from liability for injuries suffered 
otherwise than during ‘‘the immediate doing of 
the work of construction.’”’ The telephone com- 
pany, while putting up a line, trimmed a tree on 
the land of a third person. The owner refused 
to permit the trimming of the remaining trees 
unless the tree already cut was trimmed as he 
desired. While the employees of the telephone 
company were trimming the tree a person not 
employed by the company was accidentally 
killed, and the telephone company was com- 
pelled to pay for his death. Held, that the acci- 
dent happened during “the immediate doing of 
the work of construction,” and the indemnity 
company was liable. 

Supreme Court of Pennsylvania. Camden & 
Atlantic Telephone Co. vs. United States Cas- 
ualty Company. 
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INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN BUILD- 
ING TRADES OF CANADA AND 
THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


By F. S. Crum. 


Statistics of industrial accidents in the build- 
ing trades are of special interest and im- 
portance, both because of the large number of 
men engaged in that group of employments 
and on account of the quite dangerous char- 
acter of much of the work. Structural iron 
workers, roofers, cornice setters, etc. are, 
among others, exposed to considerable risk of 
fatal accident or permanent disability through 
accidental injury. 

Statistics of industrial accidents in the 
building trades of Canada are reported in the 
annual reports of the Department of Labor, 
and a summary of them for the six-year 
period, 1904-1909, is presented in the following 
table: 


NDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN BUILDING TRADES, 
CANADA, 1904-1909. 


Employees Employees 
Killed. Injured. 
Per Cent by Per Cent by 
Causes of Causes of 


Causes or AccipENts. No. Accident. No. Accident. 


Falls from eorcneace mace 
folds, etc. > ae 7 = 70.31 


Collapse of building.. 
Falling material.. 
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Elevators and hoists. , 4 1.51 10 0.79 
Electric ae. ecace) sam 4.91 2 0.16 
Machinery... tae oie tace 2 0.75 59 4.64 
SO ae eee 1 0.38 25 1.96 
OOO ee 5.28 4 0.31 
po Se Ere | OT 6 ck dees 
i | gaa eae 1 oo ee aa 
pn ee eee 3 1.13 32 2.51 
WS eas oe aes cn ge ae 3 1.13 5 0.39 
Sunstroke and lightning... 3 1.13 5 0.39 
All other causes.......... 4 1.51 17 1.34 
Fotal.......d:2..... “268° 100.00 1,273 100.06 


From these returns it is clear that by far the 
most important single cause, or group of 
causes, of accidents in the building trades is 
that comprehended under falls. Of all the 
fatal accidents in Canada 66.42 per cent were 
due to falls of one kind or another, and of 
the non-fatal injuries 70.31 per cent were due 
to that cause. Second in relative importance 
among the causes of accidents was falling ma- 
terial. The table brings out several interest- 
ing facts, but the one most important feature— 
the comparatively large mortality and injury 
risk from falls and falling material—suggests 
the inquiry whether it may not. be possible to 
reduce the present risk of accidental injury 


from those causes by stricter rules. Careless- 
ness on the part of workmen should be punish- 
able whether or not an accident results there- 
from, and regardless of whether the careless 
person or his fellows were needlessly endan- 
gered by his negligence. 

In this connection attention may be called to 
the very valuable report by a Parliamentary 
departmental committee issued in England in 
1907, and entitled “The Dangers Attendant on 
Building Operations.” In that report a con- 
siderable amount of specific information was 
adduced from witnesses and from written 
statements from associations of master build- 
ers and workmen, and from architects, in- 
surance companies and factory inspectors. The 
witnesses included representative scaffolders, 
crane drivers, carpenters and joiners, masons, 
bricklayers, slaters, laborers, painters, plumb- 
ers, plasterers, etc. 

Among many important facts it was brought 
out that over 2000 reportable accidents oc- 
curred every year on buildings in course of 
construction or repair in the United Kingdom, 
over 100 of which were fatal. The statistics 
of fatal and non-fatal accidents as reported 
for the six-year-period, 1900 to 1905, were as 
follows for the United Kingdom: 


mission on employers’ liability, October 29, 
1909: “With reference to the great building 
industry of this State (New York) there are 
at present practically no statistics of accidents 
at all, and the same is essentially true for the 
whole country. Here would certainly seem to 
be a great lack, for under the modern develop- 
ments of building methods the hazards of the 
industry have greatly increased.” It is a hope- 
ful sign that some of the more recent employ- 
ers’ liability and workmen’s compensation laws, 
proposed and enacted, have extended the em- 
ployments considered to include at least cer- 
tain branches of the building industry. The 
recently enacted law of New York, for illustra- 
tion, provides that the law shall apply, among 
others, to the following industrial operations: 

“The erection or demolition of any bridge 
or building in which there is, or in which the 
plans and specifications require, iron or steel 
framework.” 

“The operation of elevators, elevating ma- 
chines or derricks or hoisting apparatus used 
within or on the outside of any bridge or build- 
ing for the conveying of materials in connection 
with the erection or demolition of such bridge 
or building.” 

“Work on scaffolds of any kind elevated 


ACCIDENTS OCCURRING ON BUILDINGS IN ae AND REPAIR, UNITED KINGDOM‘ 








Total. Fatal. Non-Fatal. 
CausEs OF ACCIDENTs. No. Per Cent. No. Per Cent. Nv. Per Cent. 

Machinery moved lassie mechanical power..:......+.... ++. 1,509 13.29 107. 17.66 1,402 13.04 
RE EEPES Joa bey 49 0.43 6 0.99 43 0.40 
Cranes, etc. 834 7.34 53 8.75 781 7.27 
Grindstones. . 12 |) SR en ae ne 12 0.11 
Circular saws... 9 a  icaccaal cents 9 0.08 
Locomotives, etc. alae 605 5.33 48 7.92 557 5.18 
ie weet not moved by mechanical power.. oe 182 1.60 14 2.31 168 1.56 
Hot liquid, molten lead, etc.. Satins 3 Ce See x <=) # P 3 0.03 
Explosion. . 80 0.70 3 0.49 77 0.72 
Escape of gas, ‘steam or metal.. 53 aR eS oe EF 53 0.49 
Electric shock.. ; 6 OO: scandens cadens 6 0.06 
Falls, exclusive ‘of those included under previous causes... .. 2,892 25.47 339 55.94 2,553 23.75 
Other causes... ee SER ae 6,631 58.39 143 23.60 6,488 60.35 
a | Pee Py Pe Pee LER Oe PET POEL Pee Pe 11,356 100.00 606 100.00 10,750 100.00 


These statistics of Canada and the United 
Kingdom clearly show that building operations 
involye many serious risks to the workmen. 
Notwithstanding this fact, up to the present 
time, very little has been done in this country 
either to learn the true state of affairs in re- 
spect of accidents to workmen in the building 
trades or to enact legislation for their protec- 
tion. As Leonard W. Hatch, Chief Statisti- 
cian of the New York Department of Labor, 
stated in his letter to the chairman of the com- 


twenty feet or more above the ground, water, 
or floor beneath in the erection, construction, 
painting, alteration or repair of buildings, 
bridges or structures.” 

“Construction, operation, alteration or re- 
pair of wires, cables, switchboards or appara- 
tus charged with electric currents.” 

It is to be hoped that in the near future ex- 
tensive and reliable statistics may be available 
in this country for at least the more hazardous 
branches of the building industry, and with 
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distinction of the specific and more or less 
well-defined employments, such as roofers, cor- 
nice setters, elevator constructors, elevator re- 
pairers, structural iron workers, etc. Although 
general data, such as are available for Canada 
and the United Kingdom, are of some value, 
the more specific information would be of 
much greater practical utility both for legisla- 
tion and insurance purposes. 





THE ADJUSTER AS A PEACEMAKER. 


While it is not part of an adjuster’s busi- 
ness to solicit and write insurance it often falls 
to his lot to pacify an assured and thus to 
save business already written. Many a mis- 
understanding between the policyholder and 
the insurance company has been straightened 
out by a diplomat from the claim department. 

Many a policy is written without the as- 
sured fully understanding what he receives, 
with the result, when something happens which 
is not covered under the policy and he finds 
himself unprotected, he is severe in his criti- 
cism of the insurance company. 

Although there has been effort made from 
time to time to simplify the wording of the 
policy so that “he who runs may read,” the 
policyholder does the reading. That most 
often is left to his broker. He is ever ready, 
however, when an accident occurs, to argue 
what he thinks the company ought to do for 
him. 

Every adjuster should be thoroughly ac- 
qainted with the conditions of his company’s 
policies. Not so he shall be able to discuss 
the points contained therein with the assured, 
but to know at once, when investigating an 
accident, whether it comes within the pro- 
visions of the policy held by the assured. 

Every adjuster should avoid, as far as 
possible, the discussion of policy questions 
with an assured when he discovers an accident 
does not seem to be covered. For business 
reasons his company may want to overlook 
the technicality. He should be intelligent 
enough to remember he is an adjuster and not 
an underwriter. 

Many times the assured do things con- 
trary to the provisions of the policy, and 
when an accident occurs they look in vain 
to the insurance company for protection. 

Some of the offenses are: The employment 
of minors contrary to law; the failures to 
obey other statutory requirements; the mak- 
ing of extensive repairs upon their build- 
ings or plants without notice to the company; 
the changing of the location of their plant 
without notice to the company, thereby al- 
lowing the company no chance to inspect the 
new plant before an accident occurs ; the chang- 
ing of one automobile to another of greater 
horse-power, also without notice to the com- 
pany, and hence paying no additional prem- 
ium, and the failure to promptly notify the 
company when an accident occurs. 

Then, again, assured will assume the pay- 
ment of doctor bills and continue to pay the 
salaries of their employees during disability, 
anticipating reimbursement. when the case 
cannot or should not be settled. 


It is a wise thing, before a controversy of 
any kind is entered into, for the claim man to 
complete his investigation. Never antagonize 
an assured until your investigation has so far 
advanced as to make you independent of his 
aid. 

While an adjuster meets unreasonable per- 
sons when trying to deal with strangers, either 
those injured or others working in their behalf, 
he often finds assured or their representatives 
even more unreasonable. The following was 
an incident of this character: An assured 
paid a big premium and wanted to be covered 
for everything. Extra effort was made to 
please him, but it seemed his manager was 
never suited in anything that was done by 
the insurance company, and his fault-finding 
was more than an annoyance. Finally, the 
reason for his actions was discovered. He 
wanted the business placed with another com- 
pany. He had a relative connected with that 
company. When this was discovered the claim 
man found means to act as a peacemaker by 
laying the whole matter before the assured. 
The annoyance ceased. 

It is a good policy, as far as possible, to 
have one man handle all the accidents which 
occur in the business of an assured. If. he is 
the right kind of a man and adjusts himself 
to his environment, an understanding can 
be had between him and the assured that will 
work to mutual advantage. 

Many assured evade a duty they feel they 
owe their injured employees by telling them 
they are insured, and by referring them to the 
insurance company when claim is made. Un- 
der such circumstances the claim man must ad- 
mit, when dealing with the injured person, 
that he is from the insurance company. But 
if he will take time to explain to that person 
what kind of insurance his employer is carry- 
ing, future trouble may be avoided. The 
writer has found that the average laboring 


* man, when the matter is properly explained to 


him, accepts the situation with better grace 
than when he believes you or his employer, or 
both, are trying to deceive him. 

The reward of honesty, however, is not al- 
ways encouraging, as the following incident 
shows: A large theater corporation had all 
their theaters insured in a company for some 
time before an accident occurred. One day 
an employee fell and broke his leg. The 


‘ matter was investigated and it was found, 


after a preliminary investigation, the policy 
only covered the public hazard. The manager 
of the corporation was informed of the fact. 
He took the matter in good part and in- 
structed his broker to get ratio on the em- 
ployee hazard. When the broker returned 
the policy for that purpose, the attention of 
the head of the underwriting department was 
called to the fact that the company was already 
getting an unusually large premium on the risk 
as it was, and he concluded the company could 
afford to give an indorsement covering em- 
ployees for the same premium. The broker 
advised the assured that no additional prem- 
ium was needed; that the company had re- 
considered the matter and would accept the 
accident. 

This had a different effect upon the as- 
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sured than the broker had anticipated. The 
manager had investigated the accident and had 
found there was to be no claim, and took 
it for granted that for this reason the in- 
surance company had agreed to enlarge the 
policy and accept the case, and when the policy 
expired, which was a short time thereafter, he 
refused to renew. 

The rate charged was no greater than the 
manual called for, but was much in excess 
of the prevailing cut rates. While the com- 
pany could have written the business profit- 
ably for a smaller premium, it would have 
paid better to have listened to the adjuster, 
whose conscience was not so tender toward 
the assured, and who suggested that the dis- 
claimer should stand and the assured be 
charged just a little more to cover the em- 
ployees, because he knew the temperament of 
the above-mentioned manager. The spirit of 
compromise, which predominates in the ad- 
juster’s business, qualifies him to be a peace- 
maker. INVESTIGATOR. 


NEW EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY LAW 
OF OREGON 


At the election last month in Oregon a new 
employers’ liability law was adopted by initia- 
tive petition which has materially increased 
the expense to and responsibility of employers. 
The accident and liability department of the 
“Etna Life has issued a pamphlet giving the text 
of the law and a discussion of its effects. There 
is also included the constitutional amendment 
which was adopted relating to judgments of 
the supreme court and trial by jury, which per- 
mits of a verdict in civil cases by three-fourths 
of the jury. 

Concerning the employers’ liability law, the 
pamphlet says it is so drastic in its provisions 
that the full extent of its effect cannot be 
stated with any degree of certainty. That it 
will be far-reaching is beyond question. By 
practically making the employer an insurer, 
and by taking away about all the legal defenses 
hitherto available, this law has vastly increased 
the employer’s responsibility and has placed a 
very heavy burden upon him. This burden is 
likely to be all the greater, too, because of the 
laws removing all restriction as to amount of 
recovery and because of another law, passed at 
the same time, allowing nine men of the twelve 
composing a jury to find a verdict. 

The new law declares that the employer shall 
do certain things (some of them impossible, 
and many impracticable) to safeguard em- 
ployees and the public, violation of which re- 
quirements leaves him practically without de- 
fense. 

It takes a large number of former fellow- 
servants from the fellow-servant class and 
makes them vice-principals. 

It practically leaves no risk to be assumed by 
an employee. 

It abolishes the contributory negligence de- 
fense. 

It removes the limitation as to amount of 
recovery for death. 

These provisions will doubtless result in an 
increase of at least 150 or 200 per cent on the 
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cost of industrial accidents, which, in the end, 
must be charged through operating expenses 
to cost of product. 


THE INSURABILITY OF INDIVIDU- 
ALS WITH DEFORMITY FOR 
ACCIDENT INSURANCE. 





Reasons for Rejecting Applicants who 
Suffer from Different Deformities. 





By C. H. Harsaueu, M. D., 
Expert EXAMINER AND ADJUSTER. 


Solicitors for accident insurance companies 
frequently present applications for an accident 
policy on individuals who are deformed in 
some way or other. The question as to the in- 
surability of these applicants must usually be 
considered separately, and any information 
given concerning them can only be in a gen- 
eral way. It is a recognized fact that persons 
who have suffered the loss of sight of one eye, 
when such loss of sight does not interfere in 
any manner with the other eye, or cause any 
probability of trouble in the good eye, are in- 
surable for accident policies. All companies 
issuing accident insurance to any one who has 
suffered the loss of one eye always place a 
rider on the policy eliminating payment which 
is provided in the policy for the loss of both 
eyes if the one remaining eye is lost by acci- 
dental means. In other words, the company 
will not agree to pay for the loss of two eyes 
if the individual only had one eye when the 
policy was issued. 


HEARING. 


Complete and permanent loss of hearing in 
both ears renders such a person uninsurable 
for accident insurance. If the hearing has 
been completely lost in one ear and with the 
other ear the individual can hear all sounds, 
then such a person can be safely insured under 
an accident policy. This last statement, how- 
ever, must be qualified, because if the loss of 
hearing in the one ear is due to discharge from 
that ear, and the discharge is still persisting, 
then, on account of the discharge and not on 
account of the loss of hearing in the one ear, 
the person is uninsurable. Impairment of 
hearing in one or both ears which is slight, and 
which does not prevent the individual from 
hearing street noises, usually has no bearing 
on the issuing of an accident policy. If the 
hearing is badly impaired in both ears, then 
such a person is not considered insurable. It 
must be remembered that in every case in 
which impairment or loss of hearing in one or 
both ears determines whether the individual is 
insurable or not, that every individual is un- 
insurable if a discharge exists in either ear. 


Loss oF SPEECH. 


Loss of speech does not often exist in an 
individual without any other deformities, such 
as loss of sight or hearing. When it is present 
and no other deformity exists, the loss of 
speech alone would not render such a person 
uninsurable; this is because an individual in 
such a condition would be just as able to pro- 
tect himself in an emergency as one who could 


speak. If the loss of speech was caused by a 
deformity of the mouth, or a poor develop- 
ment of the mouth or vocal organs, then each 
individual case must be considered separately, 
because such poor development might mean 
that the individual would be more liable to dis- 
ease of the lungs or accidental death from 
swallowing unintentionally some liquid or 
solid food. 
Crus FEert. 


Persons suffering from club foot, or a de- 
formity which is usually congenital, means that 
the soles of the feet, instead of resting flat on 
the ground for the support of the body, are 
either turned inward or outward, most usually 
the former. Individuals who reach adult life 
with this deformity affecting both feet are 
impaired risks, for the reason that they cannot 
get around as quickly or as easily as the nor- 
mal individual. When this deformity exists 
it may prevent the unfortunate person suffer- 
ing with it from moving rapidly enough to get 
out of the way of a moving vehicle which 
could be avoided if both feet were normal. 
Such persons are generally not considered in- 
surable for accident insurance. If only one 
foot is deformed, and the deformity is not very 
great, these persons can sometimes be insured, 
provided, of course, the individual has suf- 
ficiently good control of himself to move the 
body quickly and rapidly from dangerous posi- 
tions when necessary. 


INFANTILE PARALYSIS. 


The condition known and described by 
physicians as infantile paralysis is generally 
due to a hemorrhage in the brain in early 
childhood or infantile life. When this takes 
place in an infant or young child it affects the 
arm or leg, but most frequently involves the 
leg, and results in restricted growth of these 
parts. Thus if an adult has suffered from in- 
fantile paralysis involving one leg only, the leg 
affected does not develop as does the one on 
the opposite side; consequently, when the per- 
son becomes an adult the impaired leg is al- 
ways smaller and poorly developed, and usu- 
ally is shorter than the sound leg. Some of 
these cases recover sufficiently during child- 
hood and early adult life, so that while the 
affected leg is smaller and weaker than the 
sound one the impairment is not sufficiently 
severe to cause rejection for accident insur- 
ance. If the impaired leg is weak and shorter 
than the sound one, and it is necessary for the 
person to use a cane or a crutch to get around, 
then such a leg, which is not only an impair- 
ment, is usually an obstruction and hindrance 
to the individual in many ways. The condi- 
tion, as lastly described, would be sufficient 
cause for rejecting an applicant for an accident 
policy. It not infrequently happens that indi- 
viduals having a poorly developed, weak leg, 
which is a hindrance to free movement, have 
the leg amputated and use instead an artificial 
one. By so doing they improve their position 
in life and are better able to get around. 


AMPUTATIONS. 


Amputations performed by accidents or by 
surgeons as the result of accidents or disease 
render the individual insurable or not insur- 
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able according to the cause of the amputation 
and the resulting deformity, together with the 
ability of the individual to get around without 
the parts which have been lost. Amputations 
of different parts of the body have been cov- 
ered in a separate article and will not be con- 
sidered in this one. 


DEFORMITY FROM STIFF JOINTS. 


Dislocations and injuries to various joints 
of the body, together with disease, sometimes 
produce a stiff joint. When loss of motion ex- 
ists in any of the large joints of the body, un- 
less it has been produced by disease, and this 
latter is liable to break out in another part of 
the body, it usually has no bearing on the issu- 
ing of an accident policy. Of course, if move- 
ment is entirely lost in several of the main 
joints of the body, then the question of insur- 
ing such a person must be considered as to 
whether the applicant can move around suf- 
ficiently quick and rapidly to protect himself 
in an emergency. 


BurRNS AND SCALDS. 


Burns and scalds affecting various parts of 
the body which do not produce deformity have 
no bearing on the insurability for accident in- 
surance. When a burn or scald affecting any 
part of the body is sufficiently severe as to re- 
sult in contraction, then the question of insura- 
bility must be considered. A deep burn in 
front of the elbow joint, or back of the knee 
joint, may produce contractions which are so 
severe and marked that the arm cannot be ex- 
tended and the leg is bent at a right angle. If 
such a condition results, and especially if it in- 
volves the knee, the individual is usually a one- 
legged person, for the reason that the leg of 
the injured side cannot be extended. Any one 
having such a deformity is usually placed at a 
greater disadvantage than if the leg was am- 
putated, consequently accident insurance can- 
not be safely written under these conditions. 
Burns and scalds of the face may result in con- 
tractions so severe that disease of the eyes re- 
sult or the individual is unable t6 properly 
masticate food. When these severe contrac- 
tions are present and involve the face, the 
moral hazard is greatly increased, as the indi- 
vidual feels that every one takes notice of his 
disfigurement, he is constantly reminded of it, 
and this mental worry makes the risk more 
hazardous, and from the moral point alone 
such a person is uninsurable. 


HuUNCHBACK. 


Deformity of the spinal column, which is 
generally known as hunchback, is the result 
of tuberculosis of the bones of this part of 
the body. On account of this disease parts of 
the bones are destroyed, and when the disease 
is arrested and the body continues to grow 
deformity results, and the characteristic lump. 
of a hunchback is formed. On account of 
such an individual having this disease in the 
system, and the possibility of it appearing in 
some other part of the body as the result of-an 
accidental injury, any person with this de- 
formity is considered uninsurable. Some com- 
panies, however, give consideration to this 
class of people, and once in a while a person 
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with this deformity is able to secure an acci- 
dent policy. The issuing of an accident pclicy, 
however, to such a person is not the best un- 
derwriting, and the company protects itself 
from claims and adverse criticism if such in- 
dividuals are rejected. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. 


To those who are interested in the experi- 
workmen’s other 
countries, we commend to their attention the 
returns recently made by the English com- 
panies to the Board of Trade for the year 1909. 

Bearing in mind the differences between the 
relative wages in the two countries, there are 
many points where it may be expected that any 
scheme of compensation in this country will 
follow the same lines as have been found to 
exist in Germany and in England. 

In Germany, the basis of charge in the first 
instance, which was found upon the statistics 
available at that time, the amount of claim, 
the period of disability, and the cost of settle- 
ment, was found to increase year by year, so 
that the cost had to be proportionately in- 
creased. The explanation given for this in- 
crease was attributed to a better knowledge of 
the rights of the workman and tendency to ex- 
pect government or other relief in the event 
of any disability, and the disposition common 
to all human nature to malinger when in re- 
ceipt of an income comparatively small with- 
out giving the equivalent in labor. In Eng- 
land we have from the figures published by 
them confirmation of the same conditions as in 
Germany. 

One of the most familiar points in connec- 
tion with the English figures relates to the re- 
serves set aside at the end of each year for 
known and undischarged liabilities. We have 
become so accustomed to this feature in con- 
nection with liability insurance that it is some- 
what startling to have the same relative con- 
ditions under workmen’s compensation laws. 
For instance, of all the companies making a 
reserve, twenty-nine out of thirty-two showed 
that the reserves were inadequate; while only 
three proved that their estimates were suf- 
ficient, and, as giving an idea of the amount of 
this obligation, the reserves brought forward 
amounted to three million five hundred thou- 
sand dollars, and after paying out two million 
six hundred thousand dollars there was still an 
undischarged liability of one million six hun- 
dred thousand dollars, leaving a deficit of 
seven hundred thousand dollars. 

The experience of all the companies doing 
business in England, of which there are thirty- 
four tariff companies and .twenty non-tariff 
companies, was fairly uniform on the matter 
of commission and expenses, and while the loss 
ratio of the tariff companies is sixty-five per 
cent, that of the non-tariff companies is sev- 
enty-five per cent, while the expenses are 
twenty-two per cent and the commission thir- 
teen per cent. Thus the tariff companies in 
1909 appeared to have come out without a 


ence of compensation in 


loss, the non-tariff companies showing a loss of 
over ten per cent. This appears to indicate 
that it is essential, without some agreement as 
to rates, when there is no rock bottom thereto, 
to have some regulation of the premiums in 
order to prevent demoralization. 

It is noted that the rate of commission is 
about thirteen per cent, and although the pre- 
miums are small in England, and the com- 
mission rates are usually lower, it is necessary 
to bear in mind that the average premium in 
this country is likely to be much larger than in 
England and the commission on workmen’s 
compensation basis must be restricted to the 
smallest amount possible if the scheme of 
workmen’s compensation is ever to become 
popular. The employers of labor are not likely 
to stand for excessive commission on a large 
annual premium. 

Regarding the expenses, it is probable that 
the twenty-two per cent includes some of the 
expense of adjusting losses, and it must be 
borne in mind that under the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act in England payments are made 
by the company at frequent intervals, and: the 
expense of making these frequent payments 
may be compared with industrial accident in- 
surance. 

If an inadequate basis of rate be adopted in 
the first instance—that is to say, if provision 
be not made for an adequate loss ratio for ex- 
penses and for commissions—the result will be 
an underwriting loss each year on business 
so written, and, if the mistake be discovered, 
as it only can be when too late, it is to be ex- 
pected that the companies will be in a position 
to do no more than increase the cost at some 
future time to provide for the losses of the 
future. It is not possible to so increase the 
rates as to recover the loss of previous years 
as well as to provide for the current losses of 
each year. Thus it becomes of the highest im- 
portance that any start made in this line of 
insurance should be on sound financial lines, 
and foresight at all times is better than hind- 
sight. 

We shall probably see many States during 
the present year introducing some scheme of 
workmen’s compensation, and whatever basis 
of compensation be adopted, the experience in 
Germany and in England cannot fail to be of 
interest to the underwriters who are studying 
this problem. 


LEGAL DECISIONS. 


CONTRACTS — CONSTRUCTION.—Where the 
language of any of the provisions of a contract 
of insurance is fairly open to different con- 
structions, the one most favorable to insured 
will be accepted. 

Supreme Court of Iowa. Simpkins vs. Hawk- 
eye Commercial Mens Association. 


ACCIDENT INSURANCE—PREMIUM—PAY- 
MENT IN INSTALMENTS.—Where an accident 
policy did not fix the time for the payment of 
the instalments of the premium, but only pro- 
vided that they would be paid promptly out of 
insured’s wages for a particular month, the in- 
sured, through his employer as agent, has a 
reasonable time within which to make payment, 
and a delay of three days after the end of the 
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month was not so unreasonable as to forfeit the 
policy for non-payment of the instalments. 
ACCIDENT INSURANCE—PREMIUM—PAY- 
MENT OF INSTALMENTS.—An accident policy 
stipulated that the premium should be paid in 
instalments out of insured’s wages for desig- 
nated months. It was understood that the earn- 


ings of insured for any particular month were 
not to be paid until the latter end of the suc- 
ceeding month. Held, that there was no default 
in the payment of an instalment until the ar- 
rival of the pay day. 

Supreme Court of Washington. 
Continental Casualty Company. 


Gilmore vs. 


INDEMNITY POLICY—PLACE OF INJURY— 
“BEYOND THE SEAS.’’—Under an indemnity 
policy covering only injuries ‘‘received within 
the United States (not including its parts be- 
yond the seas, Mexico and Canada,”’ the canal 
zone on the Isthmus of Panama is “‘beyond the 
seas’’ within the meaning of the policy. 

INDEMNITY POLICY—WAIVER OF PRO- 
VISIONS—QUESTIONS FOR JURY.—In an 
action on an indemnity policy, whether the 
policy absolutely canceled, and whether a pro- 
vision therein limiting liability for injuries to 
places within the United States was waived, 
held, under the evidence, for the jury. 

Supreme Court of Iowa. Currie vs. Continen- 
tal Casualty Company. 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY POLICY—RIGHT 
OF ACTION BY INSURED.—Defendant issued to 
plaintiff an employer’s liability indemnity 
policy, not only permitting, but requiring de- 
fendant to conduct the defense of any action 
against plaintiff for injury to an employee; re- 
quiring plaintiff, whenever requested by de- 
fendant, to aid in securing evidence, and the 
attendance of witnesses and in effecting settle- 
ments, and in prosecuting appeals; prohibiting 
plaintiff from voluntarily assuming any liability 
or incurring any expense or interfering with 
any legal proceedings without defendant’s writ- 
ten consent; and prohibiting any action by 
plaintiff against defendant on the bond till any 
judgment against plaintiff for injury to an em- 
Ployee had been affirmed by a court of last re- 
sort, and had been paid by plaintiff. Held, that 
it was the duty of defendant in an action against 
plaintiff for injury to an employee to furnish an 
appeal bond, and having failed to do so, or to 
notify a plaintiff to do so in time to stay the 
judgment, and so having forced a plaintiff to do 
so in time to stay the judgment, and so having 
forced plaintiff to pay it, defendant waived the 
right to have plaintiff, before suing on the bond, 
wait till determination of the appeal. 

Springfield Court of Appeals, Missouri. 
Rochester Mining Company vs. Maryland Cas- 
ualty Company. 


FIDELITY BOND—EXTENT OF LIABILITY. 


—Where plaintiff executed a fidelity bond to 
secure the faithfulness of P. in holding, trans- 
mitting and paying over moneys received by him 
on deposit and for transmission to foreign coun- 
tries, P. having absconded, complainant’s liabil- 
ity to all P.’s creditors was limited to the 
amount of the bond. 

ACTION—NATURE AND FORM.—Where de- 
fendant surety company was liable to certain 
creditors of P. on a fidelity bond because of P.’s 
default, the creditors being entitled to share 
pro rata in any recovery against defendant, the 
fund could be reached only by a suit in behalf of 
all in equity under the rule that mere diligence 
in prosecuting a claim against such a fund will 
not entitle the prosecuting party to priority of 
payment. 

APPEAL FROM SPECIAL TERM, NEW 
YORK COUNTY.—Suit by the Illinois Surety 
Company against Francesco Mattone and others 
to restrain the prosecution of other actions 
against complainant, to determine its liability 
on a surety bond in this action, and to dis- 
tribute the amount thereof among the persons 
entitled thereto. From an order denying a pre- 
liminary injunction complainant appeals. Modi- 
fied and affirmed. 

Supreme Court of New York, Appellate Di- 
vision, First Department. Illinois Surety Co. vs. 
Mattone et al. 








